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PREFACE 


I 

N o seeing man possessed of even half an eye, will be disposed 
to dispute that our present age is a thoroughly irreligious 
one. Even the religion which men still profess to follow, 
almost everyw'here has degenerated into a mere affair of 
external observances. Above all, this irreligiousness has laid 
bold of the lower classes of the population whose idol to 
a very large extent has become Lenin, the deceased leader 
of the Russian Communists who declared all religion to be 
opium from which the people, but most of all, the youth, 
to-day as well as to-morrow, must be delivered. For the 
irreligious man, however, there exists only his present form 
of existence, which precisely therefore becomes for him the 
summation of all possible possesaons. From this mental 
attitude there springs an unbridled impulsion towards making 
the very most of this present fleeting form of existence. 
Hence die vast majority of men abandon themselves to the 
grossest sensual enjoyments. They have no feeUng save only 
for the pleasures of a well-filled stomach, the delights of 
lust, the satisfaction of personal vanity in all its varied 
mamfestation, and the tirillations of a sensuous art in common 
or refined forms. Even science has turned entirely in this 
direction in its endeavour, as the so-called "applied sciences,” 
to produce the means required for the satisfiiction of this 
craving of the senses. 
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In the sadsfaction of this craving men do not shrink from 
the exploitadon, nay, the 8poltadon,of the economically weaker. 
Hence those weaker are little by little filled with deeper ill- 
will against their exploiters. To remove their weakness they 
“organise” themselves. Against them the masters also organise 
themselves; and thus the combat of individual against individual 
has become a war of the different classes of mankind against 
one another. The war of species in the ammal kingdom 
finds Its resurrection among men in the shape of the 
class war. 

At the present day, this social war rages throughout entire 
cmlised humanity. What in the normal course of things will 
be the final issue, cannot be a matter of much doubt. The 
pioletariat is not only superior in numbers, but m the 
compulsory military service which the possessing classes 
themselves forced upon them, they have been given the 
physical weapon, in manhood suffrage the poltttcal weapon, 
and in compulsory educadon the mental weapon. And thus 
the whole of civilised humamty is driving on towards the 
red revoludon, is going the way of Russia, in whose present 
condition some States, of course, will land earlier, and some 
later. Thu red world levolmon will constitute the great 
darker of the future. The temble spectre of the social 
question will tower giant-high into the heavens, and with 
Its awesome shadow outdarken all others. To avert the final 
catastrophe there exists only one resource, as surely as there 
is only one effective means of releasing the tension of that 
spnng which impels to the sodal warfere found in the un- 
bounded craving for ever more refined forms of sensual 
enjoyment. This sole means resides in giving back again to 
mankind tebgnm, and to the upper strata of humanity no 
less than to the lower. For religion opens out to man the 
prospect of survival after death, and thereby requires of him 
that he no longer direct his efforts toward the utmost 
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possible unrestrained sadsfacdon of his sense cravings, but 
also take into account the consequences that in a future 
life may follow upon such brutal egoism. The religious 
consciousness declares unmistakably and unanimously that 
self-seeking— and the greater it is, all the more so— in the 
period after death leads to an abyss; and further proclaims 
with one. voice that besides the happiness of the satisfaction 
of sensual craving there is another and purer happiness which 
stands throned beyond sense enjoyments, which springs out 
of inward quietude, imvard peace, which descends upon a 
man in all the greater majestj' the more he renounces all 
sensual enjoyment and all outward possessions, — a happiness 
that not even death can disturb. Whoso once has understood 
this, withdraws from the social warfere; he is a man subdued. 
And so the social question disappears, without remainder 
over, in the solution of the religious question. In very truth 
the sodal question is also a religious question; nay it is the 
religious questioa Therefore like a Sphinx big with threats 
of doom, again and again it can loom up and grin at men 
only when the religion of a people is lost to them. A 
religions people knoios no sodal question. Whoever therefore 
really desires to help present-day humanity, can only help 
it by again restoring to it its sense of religion. 

It might be thought that all diis goes without saying, is 
so dear that at least every man of die better dass of mind, 
at the very least, the leadei's of mankind, would see it quite 
wdl, and therefore would feel bound to direct all their 
en^^es towards making a home for religion among the 
nations. But the terrible thing is precisely this, that of men 
of this better dass of mind hardly any more are now at 
all ro be found, and thaq particularly for the leaders of 
mankind the religious factor no longer has any existence at 
all, so tiwt they are veritably like captains who ivith their 
own hands steer the already wrecked ships of state into the 
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maelstxbm that roars in wait for it at the end of the Jong 
voyage of the soaal problem. Or does even the mere ■word 
religion ever come to the lips of these statesmen? For the 
rest, one need only cast one’s eye over our journals and 
magazines, over the huge bulk of our collective literature. 
Where and when does one find even the very shghtest 
reference to rel^on and the rF/igroKj- happiness? When by 
way of excepdon, such a thing once in a while is ventured 
upon, IS It not made precisely an occasion for blame of 
its author? Tiu &ct only needs to be thoroughly refiected 
upon in order to recognise the full, the terrible completeness 
of the religious degeneration of present-day humanity. One 
may 3ustly doubt if at any penod in the known history of 
mankmd such a degree of general rehgious, and therewith, 
of moral, degeneracy has ever been reached. The anaent 
peoples, as a rule, held fast by their gods to the end, or 
until they had taken to a higher rehgion. In fAu hght no 
prophecy as to the impending fate of the avihsed peoples 
of to-day can be black enough not to fell short of actuality. 

But this is not yet the whole truth. Even if there dawned 
on us the insight, “We need a religion'” we no longer have 
with us a religion with the help of which the relipous revival 
might be initiated and earned out For Chnsnaniiy which 
alone could come into the recitomng, for every unbiassed 
mind has quite obviously exhausted its mandate, has for ever 
lost Its influence over the great masses of the working 
population, as in the broadest circles of the intellectuaL 

So then our doom is inescapable? Perhaps. Perhaps we 
are fece to fece with the signs of a fi^ghtful downward 
movement of humanity initiated by the most barbaric of all 
wars, since m the course of the world’s history such 
downward movements repeat themselves with the same 
regularity as the upward movements, a confirmation of which 
IS to be found in the atf* Discourse of the Dlgha Nikaya. 
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Perhaps, however, once again as so often before in history, 
in times of greatest danger a way of escape is opening up. 
Perhaps slowly and very gradually, in spite of every^ng, 
the rel^ous renovation of humanity is setdng in, as the 
only remedy. 

But where is the religion that might accomplish this miracle? 
To-day, assuredly, in many quarters we find the position taken 
up that the era of institutional religion is absolutely over. We 
are told that to-day there can only be individual religion, or, 
strictly speaking, individual religions, each man having to be 
himself the founder of his reli^on. But this very position 
itself is a direct symptom of decadence. It fiiils to recognise 
the fundamental fact that in the sphere of knowledge it is 
always only the single super-eminent minds that have pointed 
out to mankind the road, so that, where such geniuses as 
leaders are lacking, the consequences are, not only mental 
shallowness with all its aberrations, but also the most revoltmg 
perversities in practical life, as ivell among individuals as 
among nations. The normal intellect, even if it does happen 
to have passed through all the schools of science is scarcely 
capable of finding its way in the involved paths of every- 
day hfe, to say nothing of the deeps of actuality. This latter 
IS successfully accomplished only by the genuine geniuses 
who are so rare that, as Schopenhauer says, they reach hands 
to one another across the centuries. 


Tins holds good, above all, of the ultanate explanation of 
^raahty, and with that, in particular, of our place within 
acturiity as living beings. That is to say: it holds good, 
above all, of the domains of religion and philosophy. In 
this sphere to receive only partiaUy reUable, nay, even only 
plausible, explanations, from all time has seemed to manirm>t 
someth!^ so surpassingly difiiculi^ and therefore so great, 
that fowe who here were able to convince and inspire 
ere onhwith regarded as divine beings, and venerated as such 
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And now to-day, in this domain, Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Jones and Mr. Robinson will each be sufHcient to 
himself with the fruits of his own individual mind' The 
upshot, however, is simply this* mankind threatens to go 
under in the morass of so-called civilisation. Only a giant 
mind with a giant understanding might yet save it. A giant 
mind with a giant mdmtandmgi Modern science has not 
only, with perfect right, banished from its domain all mere 
fatth. It has also so completely driven out of the masses 
belief m every authority, more especially, religious authorities, 
that even these masses are only impressed by what they them- 
selves are able to comprehend, and what with the hammer of 
steelhard logic can be pounded into their heads. This, too, is 
precisely the reason why not only the so-called scientists, but 
also the general masses have shaken off all religion, since up to 
now religion has been offered to them only in the garb of 
dt^maric articles of faith. And exactly because of this it 
can only compel into its service a religion which appeals 
not to faith but to reason, thus, a philosophical religion, or, 
if one prefers it, a tehgtoits philosophy, which in its obvious 
rightness, with goodwill may be grasped by any average 
mind. Where, however, is this religion to be found? 
AVhere is the giant who promulgates the religious Idea in 
Its highest completeness, and at the same time in entire 
nakedness, stripped of every vestige of ecclesiasnasm, free 
from sacerdotiism, from prayer and sacrament, free from 
sacnfices, in particular, free from every sacrifice of the 
intellect, so free, indeed, from every trace of such a ±ing, 
that on the contrary, the religious Idea is grasped all the 
more surely and completely in all its conquering irresistibility, 
the keener the intellect that measures itself against it? Let 
our mental eye roam over all the religious and philosophical 
systems of the present and the past, and where shall we 
find one which claims to be able, solely of itself, to point 
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out the supreme actuality, and along widi that, also, and 
before all else, the place which man occupies within this 
genme actuaUty, and therewith is able to show each man 
his ultimate destiny in an intelligible manner, that is, with 
compelling logic; and whose founder in his own person bad 
realised dus ultimate goal of mankind? We shall find no 
such system. There has never been any religion which has 
appealed, not to faith solely but to reason: and no philosopbe}- 
yet has claimed for himself that in his own person he has 
realised die supreme summit. Thereby, however, without 
further argument it is established beyond dispute that the 
entire Ocddent, from the very earliest beginnings of its 
history, has not produced any such system. For this at 
least, before all else, its discoverer would have had to know 
and experience within himself. 

So then, the religious hero of our time has still to arise*’ 
Not a few believe so. But if this were really so, then it 
would stand ill with us. For until he came, if he came at 
all, everything might long since have slipped back into the 
abyss of barbarism. But by good fortune the giant of mental 
grants with his giant truth, in his Teaching, already for the 
last two thousand years has been living among mankind, and 
for an appreciable period of time has been dwelling also 
among us Occidentals, where we need him most: 

“The Truth has long ago been found, 

And noble minds together bound. 

That ancient Trudi, lay hold of it!” 

Of course, against such a contention modern sentiment 
will rear itself up in proud revolt. Just ima^ne! The 
solution on the basis of knowledge of the reli^o-philosophical 
problem, and therewith, of the basic problem of all, has not 
Men reserved for modern scientists! And not only that! 

e, the glorious sons of the twentieth century after Christ, 
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who have not merely^ climbed to the crowning peak of 
civilisation in the invention of instruments of wholesale 
murder hitheito held to be absolutely impossible, but also 
to the s umm it of knowledge in general, up to this day do 
not even know anything of that solution of the fbundauon 
problem of all already amved at twenty-five hundred years 
ago' Is not that a tremendous assertion" To be sure it 
IS a tremendous assertion. But is it bound on that account 
to be a false assertion" May it not be that present-day 
humanity, precisely because of its high dviltsanoit, that is, of 
its matertahsaim, among its most scientific minds, yea, among 
these most of all, has sunk so fer below the lelipms level 
of that ^ant min4 that this Beyond of their horizon remains 
like some fiir-distant star that still shines serenely on, even 
though for weak eyes it has become invisible" 

To every age is given its own definite stnvings and 
achievements; as, on the other hand, it has its own defects 
and weaknesses, peculiar to itself. Our age, in its boundless 
greed for sensual enjoyment has dimbed the ladder of 
civilisation apparently nght up to the topmost lung, so that 
this ladder already begins to shake and totter, and correspond- 
ent with this achievement, it also, positively, no longer 
possesses any rehgious fiseling. The very opposite pofe to 
this sort of development is represented by Jbment India 
There for centuries men devoted themselves to the solution 
of the regions problem on the basis of knowledge, to the 
also total neglect of matenal development Why should 
they not have aclueved the final solution of this problem, 
even as our mvestigators have attained to the solution o 
the problems of physical science" Is the axiom that ui^sing 
effort, in particular, unwearied, amcentrated mtntai effodi in 
time must surely attain that which is attainable at all, vaUU 
only for us moderns" What conceit' And so the new step 
will be that at least the more thoughtfid and qmedy reflective 
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iBiiids of our day, were it only for the purpose of completing 
th'eir entirely one-sided modern education, will turn full of 
expectation towards the conclusions which that ancient India has 
to present to them, — ^has to present to them through its greatest 
scion, the King's son, and later the beggar-monk, Siddhattha 
Gotama. Yea, they will wait upon his message all the more 
eagerly in that he not only claimed of himself that he had 
penetrated the supreme actuality--he called himself the Btiddha, 
the awakened to acttialtty out of the dream of life — but that, 
as the only one among mankind so ftr as our vision extends, 
lumself in his own person folly and completely realised his 
Teaching with all the tremendous demands which it makes 
upon him who would follow it out to its consummation, 
and during all the rest of his life never for a single moment 
was unfaithful to it 

Alone of itself this compels for him the high esteem, nay, 
the veneration of every man who is not yet wholly depraved, 
as already, indeed, during his lifetime it led hearts to him 
in hocks. Already in those days the Brahmin woman 
DhanahjSnl spoke for many thousands when in answer to 
one of her own caste who had scolded her thus : “Perverted 
is this Brahnun woman, Dhanafijani, depraved is this Brahmin 
woman, Dhanahjani, who, there where are Brahmins, knowers 
of the three Vedas, can praise this shaveling ascetic,” replied; 
“Thou knowest nothing, good friend, of the virtue and 
wisdom of the Exalted One. good friend, thou didst 
know of the virtue and wisdom of the Exalted One, thou 
wouldst not even think of reviling him, the Exalted One.” 


n 


The Mdha lived in India in the sixth century before 
. The period of his teaclung activity eyrended over 
a space of about fifty years. His sayings and discourses 
were at first circulated only by word of mouth. Immediately 
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after the death of the Buddha, according to tradioon, his 
monks assembled together at the Council of Rajagaha in 
order to fix the various Discourses and sayings that had 
been handed down. Thus was laid the ground-plan of the 
Pali Canon which contams the collected discourses and 
sayings of the Buddha, including those of his leading disciples. 
Later on the Canon was further completed, pardcularly at 
the second Council of Vesali whidi was held about a 
hundred years after the First Council, and in its main 
features .was brought to a formal close at the Third Council 
under King Asolia (id4 — zay. B. C.). Sdll later, the material 
was sorted out into different collections, altogether, into 
three collections called the Pitakas, Baskets, namdy, the Sutta 
Pitaka, the Basket of Instrucdve Discourses, the Vina3ra Pitaka, 
the Basket of the Regulations concerning monkish discipline, 
and the Abhidhamma Pitaka, consisting for the most part of 
expositions of a scholastic nature, of the two first Pitakas, 
which expositions were only conceived a considerable time 
after the death of the Buddha. The total varied content 
of these three Baskets was then called the Ti-pitaka, the 
Three Baskets. 

But in this form also the sayings and discourses of the 
Buddha were handed down to posterity only orally, in 
accordance with the ancient, venerated usage upon which 
was based the transmission of the Vedas. The fixing of 
the Tipitaka in wrinng followed only a few decades before 
the beginning of our era under King Vatta^mini in Ceylon, 
to which Island the Canon had been brought by Mahinda 
the son of King Asoka. This definitive fixing of the Pali 
Canon, accordingly, only took place about four hundred 
years after the Buddha's death. 

With this, it cannot at all be determined whether the 
Pali in whidi the Canon has come down to us was also 
the actual speech of the Buddha himself, or whether his 
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words were only translated from his naave language into 
the Pali idiom. From all which it is evident without further 
words tiiat one cannot speak in any positive manner of a 
verbal authenticity of the Pali Canon in the sense that all 
contained wdthin it can be guaranteed to come from the 
Buddha and from his immediate chief disciples. One part 
of the Canon, and indeed a very extensive part, has not 
merely been collected only at a considerable time after the 
death of the Buddha, but in general only cmceived by third 
parties, on the basis of the original texts which they 
themselves knew only at second-hand; this is especially true 
of the greater part of the Abhidhamma. 

These porrions of the Canon, precisely on this account, 
and indeed quite self-evidently, must be left entirely out of 
the reckoning in the attempt to determine the original 
contents of ^e Buddha’s teaching. For thus far one can, 
at most, only reasonably establish from them how the later 
editors of these portions of the Canon on their part understood 
the original texts which had merely been handed dowm to 
them by others. To draw upon their expositions in the 
determining of the Buddha’s teaching tvould be exactly the 
same as if one should seek to determine authentically the 
views of Jesus from the writings of the Vatres Ecclesiae, the 
Church Fathers who hved in the first centuries after hinn , 
Every one who has only taken even the merest glance into 
their writings knows to what results such an undertaking 
perforce w’ould lead. At most these writings can only serve 
to show how the teachings of Jesus, with the lapse of time, 
were deformed and transformed. Even the Apostohe Fathers 
who were so called, because, rightly or wrongly, they passed 
for having been immediate disciples of the twelve apostles, 
can no longer be held as authorides. For the Law of Epigony 
IS borne out predsely, and more than anywhere else, in 
the domain of the ideas of the giants of the mind, inasm nrh 

b 
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as their ideas, so soon as tbeur promulgation and interpretation 
are no longer under their own control, in an incredibly 
short time, become vulgarised, when they are not actually 
mutilated and defaced, or, indeed, twisted into their direct 
opposite. One need only imagine, for example, what would 
be the result if some one sought authentically to establish 
what was the philosophy of Spinoza or Beikeley, instead of 
&om the original works themselves, from exposinons by third 
parties, thus, after their passage through the heads of these 
third paraes, and sought to lend, as it were thereby, a special 
character to this determining of their philosophy, by assuring 
us that these third parties had lived not so very long after 
Spinoza or Berkeley! 

At bottom, all such expositions are only attempts at htter- 
pretatum, thus mere conmattanes. And so, all the later 
conceptions also of the Pali Canon, precisely the same as 
the post-canonical Milindapahha and the actual commentarial 
literature, are only similar commentaries on the Buddha’s 
teaching. More especially are Indian commentators quite 
particularly dangerous for the determining of the system 
commented upon, as Deussen points out in the following 


passage:— 

“It consists with that complete lack of historical sense 
which is characteristic of the Indian, that the Indian expositor 
does not so much place Hmself at the standpoint of his 
texts in order with loving devotion to make these clear, as 
rather only utilise the words of the author to be explained 
in order in them to develop and make good his own 
progressed standpoint. Every philosophical commen^ is 
to be looked upon as the expression of a parttatlar, further 
developed standpoint, which, as such, demands, and also often 
merits, spedal treatment. Much confusion has arisen m 
European expositions ofindian philosophy through the shaping 
together of everything that could possibly be got at for the 
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building of a system} and thereby there has often been 
given a confused, incoherent picture of the teaching concerned 
which, philosophically, has been simply unthinkable.” Of 
these sins, however, it is not European scholars alone 
who have made themselves guilty. Much greater sinners 
in this direction as regards the determining of the original 
Buddha-doctrine have been, fi>r many centuries, nay, actually 
for two milenniums, the Buddhist monks of Asia} and sinners 
in this direction particularly, they still are to-day. Among 
them the Abhidhamma, indeed, die Milindapahha, and the yet 
later actual Commentaries are worshipped as the acme of 
the highest wisdom, with such a reverence, nay, with such 
an inexhaustible enthuaasm, that, in the end, one might 
easily quite forget that in addition to the authors of tiiis 
exegttttd literature there also once lived a Buddha. And so, 
in this inversion of the proper relationship, in accordance 
with which latter the surrogate must always yield place when 
one ran get at the orignal itself, there also resides, at bottom, 
a serious crime against the majesty of the Buddha. For at 
the very least, by such an attitude it is imputed to the 
Buddha that he id not in his discourses express himself 
clearly enough, or at any rate, not so clearly as the gentlemen 
of the Abhidhamma, and the rest of the exegetical gentlemen 
would have known how to do! 

What an enormity such an accusation is, will be clear 
without furthei words if one reflects that a perfect Buddha 
knows how to cast the highest truth in such a form that 
even a robber chief along with his band, even a leper, “a 
poor, wretched, unfortunate man,” even a cow-herd yea 
even a seven-year-old boy-Bhadda in the Theragatha’ 
comprehend its meaning without anything more 
added, and also immediately realise it. Why then do you 
need an Abhidhamma? Why a Buddhaghosa? Why all the 
other commentators when you could have the Buddha- 

b* 
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understanding. The “collective opinion” oftheThreeCouncUs, 
the so-called TheravSda-interpretation, as it is preserved in 
the Island of LankS (Cejdon), is the sole standard of truth. 
Here, thus, we have exactly the standpoint of the Catholic 
Church which likewise forbidding all individual explanations 
of die Bible, for a thousand years has held valid only the 
explanation of this Bible given through the Councils. Of a 
truth Deussen is right when he says: “The Buddhism of 
to-day is a magnifying mirror of the mistakes of Catholicism.” 
To be sure, one thing only is lacking, namely, that the 
Southern Buddhist Church should entirely forbid to its faitlful 
the reading of the Buddha-word in the original, and refer 
them exclusively to the so-anxiously guarded ThcravSda- 
interpretation, as, in fact, the Catholic Church forbids to 
Its laitj'^ the reading of the Bible alone. Is not that mental 
emasculation.^ Is it not a travesty of the Buddha who has 
set forth SammSditthi, the winning of Right Understanding, 
as the first and most fundamental member of his select 
Eightfold Path; and who ever and again declares that we 
must only adopt that which i»e om'sehes have recognised to 
be right’ “Then, monks, what you have just said is only 
what you yourselves have recognised, what you yourselves have 
comprehended, what you yourselves have understood} is it 
not so?” “It is even so, Lord.”* 


m 

So then the prophecy of the Buddha that his teaching 
would decline five hundred years after his death has actually 
been fulfilled. What for the last two thousand years has 


* Mtjjtuim, Nikays, jStli Disconne -The word “Dmhipitimssaggii,’’ 

« tognmon, which the Southern caiutch td.es, has a diKeteot meaning 

“ y the acq^aisition of nght cogntooa that we muse overcome also 
^ thirst for cogmoon and thereby every activity of die romd, in exactly the 

'’y -*'Chanden» eva chandam pajahad” 

/» ueiow, p. 356^ further, the 117th Discourse of the Majihima Nikaya') 
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been presented in Asia as Buddhism is as little the old 
Buddba-teaching as that any one of the present-day Christian 
sects represents die Christianity of Christ As well the 
Northern as the Southern Buddhism of Asia are, in the sense 
of the above-quoted words of Deussen, mdependm developments 
of the original teaching of the Buddha which already had 
set in not very long after his death. 

In contrast thereto the present work sets forth the mgmal, 
genuine teaching of the Buddha. Hus, to be sure, is a very 
bold claim. But the author has an infaUible criterion for it, 
furnished by the Buddha himself. The Buddha, in fact^ calls 
his teaching the dhanma amttha, the truth that comes its 
confirmatton withm ttself, stands in no need of external 
authorization. Elsewhere the Buddha-doctrine is called, “The 
cognised in itself, the docttme of actuality to be seen with one's 
own ^es." According to this, the genuine Buddha-doctrine 
IS a securely self-contained, incontestable system of iron logic, 
in which latter precisely is mirrored the internal evidence 
of the structure of the teaching. * Just such an incontestable 
system, self-evident in iwelf, does the present work set 
forth. In doing so, it builds exclusively upon the sayings 
of the Buddha himself and his leading disciples who hved 
contemporaneously with him. So, then, it presents itself as 
the original teaching of the Buddha as surely as that there 
cannot be a duplicate truth. 

Looked out upon from this watch-tower, the reader obtains 
also immediate certainty as to whether the passages from the 
Canon relied upon by the author are really the genuine 
words of the Master and of his disciples. For the criterion 
of their genuineness here lies in their Itnown objective 
truth, certainly the most elevated criterion one can have, 
compared witii which all philologico-historical formal criticism, 

» Thetefote Uie doctrine of Boddhi bean »l«o the epithet J'vibhsjjnSda," which 

Chdders and Rhys Davids render, "Religion of Logic or Reason ” 
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altogether apart from its geneml barrenness, becomes quite 
superfluous. 

A simile may serve to illustrate how the author, out of 
the Buddhist Canon has reconstructed the old Buddba- 
doctrine. 

Men have been digging in the ruins of an ancient city. 
According to tradition there stood in the middle a great 
temple, the ground-plan of whidi is still recognisable. The 
investigators now apply themselves to the identiflcation of 
the huge blodts of stone lying around, as forming part of 
die temple. Concerning almost every single stone a learned 
contention is spun out as to whether or not it belongs to 
the temple, so that no end to the disputing seems in sight. 
An architect for a long time listens in silence. Then he 
comes to a bold resolve : he will build up the temple again 
with the original stones. So he has workmen come; points 
out stone after stone; has each fitted into its proper place, 
until at last the whole temple tvithout a gap anywhere, is 
reconstructed in all its splendour and in a pleasing harmony 
of all its parts, wherein every block exactly fits in with 
every other. Is not the whole contention as to the 
genuineness of each separate stone thereby decided in the 
simplest and surest manner? 

Perhaps the reader will recognise even as immediately, in 
the passages quoted in “The Doctrine of the Buddha” under 
his hands, the original blocks of the words of die Master, 
and in the whole system, the dbemma mntha. Assuredly 
he has rerognised it if in the reading of the book he has 
Mso experienMd in himself the truth of those other words, 
of the Buddha is like the paw of the lion: 

What it strikes, be it lofty or low, that it strikes soundly.” 

And st^ may the Teaching of “the greatest among gods 
and men,” anew in undiminished strength shed abroad its 
glowing raihance and st'ill bestow blessing on all that are of 
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good Will, even as gold loses nothing of its lustre though 
it has lam buried in the ground for thousands of years. 


The printing of the present work has been made possible 
by the generosity of Mr. Basile Giurkowsky. To him 
therefore in this place is expressed the hcarnesc thanks. 

Gcorge Gxlmm. 



THEME AND BASIS 

OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA 




S chopenhauer has pointed out to us the great truth that 
the nature of all that exists consists in willing. Every 
creature, from the first moment of its existence to its last 
breath; wills, and all its powers, mental as well as physical, 
are exclusively for the service of this will} yea, they are 
nothing but v^l itself made visible. If man no longer wills, 
if he has become entirely without will, each of himself feels 
that he has become impossible as a human being} we feel 
that because of the annihilation of his will, and thereby of 
his real nature, he must vanish from the world. And if 
mankind were not to will anything, if every being were to 
be entirely vdtiiout will, then the whole world within a 
very short time would simply disappear, because every lfinf^ 
of existence is based solely upon will. 

Because all existence is will, everything that is in harmony 
with this will is happiness, and everything hindering it is 
suffering, suffering meaning impeded will. Xhus happiness 
and suffering, in the last analysis, only reveal the extent to 
which the will of the individual is able to maintain and 
effectuate itself. 

Obvious as all this is to everybody who has once griped 
it, there is equally as little doubt that every act of will at 
every moment is impeded on all hands. Even where will 
seems to get fulfilled, its consequences at length turn round 
apinst itself, and at last in inevitable death, it suffers com- 
plete shipwreck. 
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Thus is it to-day, thus has it been through all the past; 
and thus will it continue to be as long as there are men, 
or even living creatures at all. For everybody feels— and 
the reasoning man perceives it— that those drcumstances 
which are in opposition to a real and permanent gratification 
of our will are dictated by the law of nature, representing 
an iron necessity, connected as inseparably with every act 
of will as heat is connected with fire. For where life is— and 
where will is, there is lifi^ will being nothing else but the 
will to hve— there, even when every possibihty of develop- 
ment is taken into account; at last must be death, and 
therewith, an inevitable, ever repeated ultimate collapse of 
life and thus of will. 

Clear as all tius is, there can hardly be a man who at 
least once in his life has not put to himself the tmud question, 
if there is really no way out of this terrible self-dissension 
of our nature which always wants what must be impossible 
accordmg to the very nature of this will} whether there is 
not at least a possibihty of escaping death. Is this not strange^ 
Is not the simple putang of ^s question more inexphcable 
than the problem of death itself!> For if suffering, if above 
all, death, is conditioned by the very law of nature, how 
should it be possible to evade them? How can man in face 
of the unequivocal language of nature, demonstrating to him 
on every corpse the inevitableness of death, entertain the 
thought that it might be possible to conquer death? 

And soil this question is not only the question of every 
single human bemg, but has been the great quesnon of 
mankind from its first b^nnmgs, and wiU remain so as long 
as there are men It is the chief, properly speaking, the only 
theme, as well as the strong point, of all religions, and is 
the souice of dvery philosophy. Free mankmd from evil, 
first of all from death, and religion and philosophy will 
not only be counted superfluous, but truly have become 
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superfluous. Not even a god does man need, if rid of 
steering and become immortal; from which it is clear that 
the concept of god is uldmately nothing but an expedient 
flsr solving the problem of sulfering and death. On the 
other hand, men are content with the most absurd dogmatical 
forms of belief, if only they make claim to vanquish suffering 
and death. 

“If our life,” says Schopenhauer, “were endless and free 
from pain, perhaps it woidd never enter any one’s head to 
ask why the world is here, and constructed just as it is. 
Accordingly we find that the interest avi^ened by philo- 
sophical or reli^ous systems has its strongest point in the 
dogma of some kind of existence after death; and though 
the latter systems make the existence of their gods the chief 
point and seem to defend this with most zeal, this is ulti- 
mately only because they have bound their doctrine of im- 
mortality to it and think both inseparable; really they only 
care for this. For if it could be secured otherwise, their lively 
zeal for thar gods would very soon cool down; and it would 
give place to almost complete indifference, if, on the other 
hand, the utter impossibility of immortality could be proved to 
them.” In entire agreement with dus, it is just that doctrine, 
materialism, which, holding to the ocular evidence of nature 
itself, teaches the annihilation of man by death, that, as 
Schopenhauer goes on to say, has never been able to obtain 
a permanent influence over mankind. This proves that the 
solution of the problem given by materialism goes against 
the inner nature of man, and therefore cannot possibly be 
true. For viewed simply from die standpoint of materialism, 
man is merely a part of nature, her mere product and 
nothing more. But if tlus is so, then his nature must be 
in harmony with it; and thus in his feeUngs, it would be 
impossible for him to be in conflict with her di«*faTes. 

Accordingly the situation is such, that in the innermost 
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depths of human nature the conviction is firmly established 
that in spite of all seeming impossibility, there must be a 
way and a bridge leading beyond suffering and dea±. 

But has mankind succeeded in findii^ out such a way^ 
Here, without more ado, diis much is clear, that an answer 
is only to be expected from the religions. For philosophy 
that alone might come into question here, certainly in its 
greatest representatives has looked astonishingly deep into 
die mystery of death; but of the philosophers, none even 
claims to have discovered a pracncable tvay that leads beyond 
death. But all religions are built upon faith, so much so 
that according to our current nodons, this trait is the direct 
and formal nature of every reli^on. A system abhorring 
fmth can eo ipso on no account be taken as a religion. But 
not every man is able to believe. “There is,*’ as Schopen- 
hauer says, “a boiling point on the scale of civilization, 
where all faith vanishes, and man longs for better insight.” 

As soon as he has come thus far, he is irrecoverably lose 
for faith, and therewith for reli^on. “For fiitb,”— again 
according to Schopenhauer — “is like love; it cannot be en- 
forced; It will only thrive on the soil of ignorance.” But 
apart from that, mere faith is always a precarious matter, 
pardcularly if, as in our case, the vanous religions and creeds 
teach different things about the w’ay in which man may 
vanquish dead), and if, at the same time each one claims the 
direcdon shown by itself to be the right one, and that frith 
is to be given only to laelf, not to the others Upon which 
shall we rcly^ There is no other w-ay than to examine the 
different religions with regard to their compatibih^ ivith 
reason. To reason indeed, they all themselves appeal, in their 
eager efforts to snatch aw’ay one another’s adherents. But 
precisely in this do they all sign their own death-vi'arrant. 
For with this they, in the last resort^ allow the reason of 
man to judge as to what is true and what is not true. But 
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on the Other hand, they themselves with their doctrines 
always come into the most violent contradiction with the 
dem ands of this same reason; a &ct which has found its 
classical expression in the saying “Credo quia absurdum esc” 
This is becoming evident precisely in our time, when the 
conviction of the inadequacy of religions slowly begins to 
become a phenomenon of the multitude, and just in the 
direction here in question, the “shall-believe” is more and 
more opposed by the “want-to-know.” But who is able to 
satisfy this craving, since ail our philosophy too, here &ils 
completely’ Indeed, we seem to have come to the stand- 
point of many, that here all knowledge is impossible and, 
mere faith having become untenable, complete retignation 
remains die only possible thing. Yet here, just in time, in 
consequence of those secret conjunctions in the course of 
the world’s events, thanks to which, help or compensanon 
comes for every state that has grown untenable, salvation 
arises, as so often bcftire, out of the East: ex oriente Uixl 
Let us once more call the situation to mind: “The age of 
science no longer vi'ants to believe, but to know.” More 
than that, it is no longer satisfied with that feebler kind of 
knowledge, namely, the purely abstraa, gamed by mere 
concepts or even consisting in mere concepts, as is parti- 
cularly made evident by the rejection of every philosophy 
founded upon pure concepts, such as was in vogue during 
earlier days. Our age demands immediate insight; it also 
wants to base metaphysical concepts upon self-experience, 
accessible to everybody. For self-experience alone gives real 
certainty. Fully to understand this we must recall the in- 
comparable eluadation of the relation between direct know- 
ledge and abstract Itnowledge given by Schopenhauer, that 
diamond of his philosophy, which relation may be briefly 
explained tiius: 

Abstract knowledge receives its entire content only from 
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direct, sease-perceived knowledge; it borrows its materials 
enrirely firom the latter. Ther^ore it is not able to give 
really new knowledge, but only serves to condense our direct 
knowledge, once gdned, into settled concepts, and thus to 
fix it and transmit it to others. Accordin^y truth, that is, 
the adequate apprehension of something existing in the 
intellect of man, may ultimately be gained only through our 
own immediate perception. As Schopenhauer says: “Per- 
ception is not only the source of all knowledge, it is itself 
very knowledge. As out of the immediately radiated splendour 
of the sun we enter into the borrowed and reflected light 
of the moon, so do we pass from the sense-perceived, im- 
mediate representation bearing its own evidence and warrant 
in Itself, to the abstiact and discursive notions of reason 
which receive all their content only from this direct sense- 
perceived knowledge, and in relation to the same. As long 
as we remain simply percipient, everything is dear, fixed 
and certain. There are neither questions, nor doubts, nor 
errors. One neither wants, nor is able, to go further; peace 
is found in immediate perception; contentment in the present. 
But with abstract knowledge, with reason, in the theoretical 
there arises doubt and error, and in die practical, sorrow 
and regret.” 

Thus, only direct sense-perceived knowledge pves com- 
plete satisfaction. Whoever possesses it, has no more need 
of frith, every form of faith melting befoie it like liquid 
wax; for him who possesses it, all merely abstract knowledge 
also, with all its sources of error, has become superfluous 
he who has become certain of the existence of a tWng 
through himself peredving it, as little needs to beheve in 
this existence, as to have it proved to him. 

Only this highest degree of truth can permanently satisfy 
man with regard to the pnmal problem also, as to whether 
It IS possible to overcome suffering and, above all, death. 
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This highest degree of truth our age demands, also in this 
connecdon. 

And now, hearken! Thousands of years ago, there lived 
in India a man, who, as no other has done, succeeded in 
crystallizing out this great, primary problem of mankind in 
all its purity, free from aQ accessories of any kind, more 
especially, purified from other obscure, refuse by-products 
of the longing for metaphysical knowledge. He claimed for 
himself to have solved the problem in such a manner, that 
every one by his own direct perception, by his own im- 
mediate insight might convince himself of the correctness 
of the solution, and even at any time, if only he wishes to 
do so, may test it upon himself. Thus he does not, as do 
our religions, merely draw a bill of exchange payable after 
death in an unceittin future. And it happens ^at the doc- 
trine of this man whom many call the greatest of the Aryans 
and therefore the greatest of men, precisely at this moment 
is making its way among us Europeans who look longingly 
for a teaching that on one hand may present to us the kernel 
of all reli^ons and all metaphysics, pure and un mi Yftd , and 
on the otiier that guarantees its solution in accordance with 
the methods of exact science, by self-experimentation. This 
is the doctrine of Gotama the Buddha, the Awakened One, 
the culminating point of Indian wisdom. Is it any wonder 
that all those who cannot pass with indifference over the 
great question of suffering culminating in death, or as children 
of an era that craves for knowledge, are no longer able to 
believe, but want to know, begin more and more to swarm 
round this doctrine which begins for diem to take possession 
of the throne of religions that satisfy them no longer? Give 
me the name of another mortal who has set forth with equal 
clrariiess the great problem of mankbd, how to escape 
suffering and death, and made it the exclusive theme of his 
doctrine and his life, as the Buddha has done! 
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The solution of this pioblem of suffering, from the very 
beginning was the great task he set himself. For its sake he 
who bad the claim to the crown of his fttber, an Indian 
petty king, renounced this crown as well as riches, wife and 
child and “just entering on his princedom, in first manhood, 
in the bloom of youth, daric-haired, against the wish of his 
parents weeping and lamenting, with shorn hair and beaid, 
clad in garb of yellow, he left home behind and retired from 
the household life to the homeless life,” to find out if it 
were not possible to put an end to this whole chain of 
suffering. Though the story about the motives of his flight 
from the world in its details is nothing but a legend, sdll 
this legend is so beautiful and is so much in line with the 
spirit of bis doctrine, marinng out and defining its contents 
from the beginning so distinctly and faithfully, that it may 
be rendered here. 


Already when Prince Siddhattha— -this was the Buddha’s 
ori^nal name— was born, the Brahmins living as pnests and 
astrologers at the court of his fether. King Suddhodana, pre- 
dicted the future destiny of the child. They prophesied: 
“If Prince Siddhattha mounts the dirone, he vrill become 
a king of kings, a ruler of the world? but if he renounce 
the throne and chooses the hfe of an ascetic, then he will 
become an overcomer of the world, a perfect Buddha. 
the ascenc Kaladevala came from the wilderness of the 
Himalaya and threw himself down before the child, speaking 
thus- “Truly, this child will some day become a most per- 
fect Buddha and show men die way to hberanon.” And 
‘ he wept, for he knew that at his advanced age, he could 
not live to see that day. But the king, by every means at 
his disposal sought to hinder the folfiment of this prediction, 
as he wished Prince Siddhattha to become a monarch domi- 
nating the world. As the Brahmins had told him that the 
sight of human suffering and of earthly transitonness would 
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cause the prince to fly from the world, he kept away from 
his son everything that might have given him knowledge of 
human nusery and death. He furnished him with every 
kind of pleasure and all royal splendour, to- chain him to 
worldly life as closely as possible. As he grew up a youth, 
his father had three palaces built for him, suited to the three 
seasons of the Indian climate, the hot, the cold, and the 
rainy. They were all furnished with magnificent splendour. 
Wide gardens and groves extended all around, with clear 
ponds girdled with lotus flowers, cool grottoes, murmuring 
cascades, and garden beds full of beautiful flowers. Within 
these gardens and groves the prince spent his youth, but 
he was not allowed to leave them; and to every poor, sick 
or old man, entrance to them was strictly prohibited. The 
sons of the country’s most noble families were his com- 
panions. In his sixteenth year his frther had him married 
to the Princess Yasodhara, and besides that, he provided 
him with a whole harem of beautiful girls skilled in all 
manner of dances and songs, and in all kinds of musical 
instruments in use among In^an princes. Then one day, 
in driving through the park, he suddenly noticed an infirm 
old man, Ids back bent down under the burden of many 
years, who with the Md of a staff crawled prinfully along. 
Full of astonishment Siddhattha ariced his driver Channa, 
what this curious creature might be, and Channa rephed 
that it was an old man. “Was he born in this state'*” the 
prince went on asidng. “No, my Lord, once he w^as young 
and m full bloom like you.” “Are there more of such old 
mm?” the prince inquired, growing more and more aston- 
ished. “Veiy many, my Lord.” “And how could he fell 
into this miserable state’” “Such is nature’s course, tiiat all 
men must become old and feeble, if they do not die young.” 

And I too, Channa?” “Yes, my Lord, you too.” This 
accident put the young prince in sudi a pensive mood, that ' 
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he gave the order to turn home, as he had lost all delight 
in his beautiihl surroundings. Some dme aftenvards in driving 
out again, he caught sight of a leper, and when Channa 
answered his questions about this apparition, he was so 
deepl7 impressed in mind that from then on, he shunned 
all pleasures and began to think about human misery. After 
a longer time had elapsed, the prince encountered a third 
apparition. He saw a decayed corpse lying at the wayside. 
Greatly perturbed he turned home at once and cried out; 
“\^^oe to men' Of what use to me is all royal splendour, 
all this pomp and all these pleasures, if they are not able 
to save me from old age, from sickness and death? How 
unhappy is manlnnd! Axe there no means to put an end 
to suffering and death ever renewing themselves with every 
new birth?” Henceforth, this question incessantly occupied 
him. Riding out at a later time, he found an answer. An 
ascetic appeared to him, wearing a garb of yellow as do the 
Buddhist brethren, his awe-inspiring features clearly reflecting 
the deep peace of his nund 

This apparition invested to him the way in which he had 
to sedc the solution of his great problem. His resolution to 
quit the world like tiiat reverend ascetic and to go out into 
the wilderness, slowly ripened. And then, all at once he 
put this resolution into effect, in the unsbakeable conviction 
riiat it would be given him to discover the end of every 


form of suffering. 

To this problem, for him the greatesti the six foUowing 
years of most horrible self-mortifications were devotedj as 
the custom of India of that day held this to be foe way 
leadmg soonest to the perception of truth. As he said 
himself: “Whatever feelings painful, burning and bitter, 
ascetics and brahmins ever have undergone in foe past, 
undergo in foe presenti or shall undergo in foe future- this 
^ W c«no. JO.”- To .M, on. goj 
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was devoted that time of quiet inward contemplation, in 
which he next immersed himself when he had convinced 
himself of the uselessness of all painful asceticism, and which 
at last brought him the solution of his great problem. In 
triumph he fost communicated it to the five monks who had 
surrounded him during the time of his self-martyrdom, but who 
had left Wm when he had recognized this way as erroneous. 
“ An Exalted One, O monks, is the Accomplished One; a 
Supremely Awakened One is He! Give ear, O monks, the 
deathless has been attuned. I will instruct you, I will impart 
to you the doctrine. Following my instructions, ye shall 
know and realize that utmost noble goal of the holy life for 
yourselves even in this present lifetime.” * And in fact, like 
tiie Master, they also soon attained to “the incomparable 
security, the birthless, the free from growth and decay and 
^sease, the deathless, the sorrowless, the stainless.” ^ They 
attained the end of suffering. 

This gospel of the ending of sufiering hencefoiii con- 
stituted the only theme of the Buddha, the Awakened One, 
as thenceforward he called himself. To its propagation the 
following forty-five years of his life were devoted. Every 
day, yea, every hour he could say of himself: “As before 
so also now, I preach only Suffering and the Cessation of 
Suffermg.”* “As the great ocean, ye disaples, is penetrated 
by only one taste, the taste of salt, even so, disciples, this 
Doctrine and this Order are penetrated by only one taste, 
the taste of salvation.”* This, the sole content of his teach- 
ing, he made externally knowable by condensing it into the 
Four Most Excellent Truths of Suffering, within whidi 
everything good is contained: ‘^ust as all living creatures 
that go upon feet find passage-way in the footsteps of the 
riephant, the footprint of the elephant being by them held 
in the highest esteem by reason of its great size, even so, all 
tiungs whatsoever that are good and salutary are contained 
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and comprehended m the Four Most ExcellentTruths, namely 
m these; the Most Excellent Truth of Suffering, the Most Ex- 
cellent Truth of the Arising of Suffering, the Most Excellent 
Truth of the Ceasing of Sufiering and the Most Excellent 
Trurii of the Path that leads to the Ceasing of Suffering 
Certainly his knowledge was 'not restricted to these four 
excellent truths, his mind had penetrated the abysses of 
existence in other directions also, more deeply than any 
other mortal; but with deliberate intention he communicated 
nothing of it to manidnd, but exclusively limited himself to 
the four excellent truths • “Once upon a time, the Venerable 
One was staying at Kosambi m a Sinsapa-forest. And the 
Venerable One took up a few stnsapa leaves in his hand 
and said to his disciples. “What do you think, my disciples, 
which IS more, these few stnsapa leaves I hold in my hand, 
or the other leaves in the jfejApir wood above — “The few 
leaves. Lord, that the Venerable One holds in his hands, 
are small in number; much more are the leaves in the 
smsapa forest above,”— “Even so, disaples, what I have per- 
ceived and have not communicated to you is much more 
than what I have communicated to you. And why, O 
disaples, have I not revealed this to you> Because, O dis- 
ciples, it would not be of advantage to you, because it does 
not promote the higher life in all its punty, because it does 
not lead to disgust with the world, to anni^non of all lust, 
to the ceasing of the transitory, to peace, to the highei 
knowled^ to awakening, to Nirvana. Therefore I have not 
communicated it to you. And what^ disciples, have I com- 
mumcated to you? What Suffenng is, disaples, I have 
communicated to you; what the Arising of Suffenng is, 
disciples, I have communicated to you; what the Ceasing 
of Suffering is, disaples, I have communicated to you; an 
what IS the Path that leads to the Ceasing of Suffering, dis- 
ciples, I have communicated to you."' 
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Tte Buddha even goes so far as to reject every setting 
up of problems that go beyond tiiis exclusively practical 
purpose, all theoretical questions and all speculative enquiries, 
particularly those about the essence of the world or of our- 
selves, as a mere overflow of our tendency towards polymathy 
and terminating only in “a blind alley of views, a cave, a gorge 
of views” and thus only involving the inexperienced mortal 
soil deeper in suffering.* Accordingly, the Buddha especially 
does not teach any system of philosophy; not only no 
land of metaphysics, but also no ontology nor dianoiology. 
Concerning the world in itself, its origin, its duration, its 
laws, he is indifferent, since any such pre^cdons and state- 
ments are ultimately without any practical purpose for man- 
kind. All this has interest for him only in so &r as it is 
of practical value for the annihilation of suffering. There- 
fore in his teaching those philosophers who, corrupted by 
the thirst fisr knowledge for its own sake, wish to have 
every enigma of existence solved, will lose their labour, 
since, if the saying holds good of any one, it holds good 
of the Buddha: “Non meum est docere doctores.” It is not 
my task to teach scholars. Apart from this, the enigma of 
the world belongs to those enigmas “with which to dabble 
only leads to perpleidty while those dabbling with it 
r«emble men bom blind, who have been led to touch an 
elephant. The first of them touches the head, the other the 
trunk, the tlurd one the foot, the fourth one the tail, and 
now each of them cries out: “The elephant looks like this; 
no, he looks like that,” until the combat of opinions turns 
into a combat of fists.™ Such investigators entirely mistake 
me situation wherein they find themselves. This is like that 
ot explorers who have ventured into a lonely desert and on 

animals. Instead of thinking 
Dout defending themselves against these animals and saving 
eir Jives, they enter upon zoological studies of them, which 
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end in themselves being devoured bjr the beasts, together 
widi the results of dieir studies. The Buddha himself sums 
up their standpoint as follows. 

“It is as if, Malunkyiputoi, a man had been wounded by 
an arrow thickly smeared with poison, and his friends and 
companions, his relatives and kinsfolk, were to procure for 
him a pbysidan or surgeonj and the sick man were to say, 
‘I will not have this arrow taken out until I have learnt 
whether the man who wounded me belonged to the warrior 
caste, or to the Brahmin caste, or to the agricultural caste, 
or to the menial casteP “Or again he were to say, ‘I will 
not have this airow taken out until I have learnt the name 
of the man 'who wouoded me and to what clan he belongs.’ 

“Or again he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow 
ralrpn out Until I have learnt ivhether the man who wounded 
me was tall, or shorty or of middle height.’ 

“Or again he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the bow which wounded 


me was a cs^^f, or a kodanda' 

“Or again he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have leamt whether the bow-string which 
wounded me was made from smaller-worr, or bamboo, or 


smew, or marttvoy or from milkweed.’ 

“Or again he were to say. ‘I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the shaft which wounded 
me was feathered from the wings of a vultuze, or of a heron. 


or of a ftlcon, or of a peacock.’ 

“Or again he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have leamt whkher the shaft which wounded 
me was wound round with the smews of an ox, or of a 
buffalo, or of a monkey.’ That man would die, Malunkya- 
putta, without ever having learnt this. 

^ “In exactly the same way, MalunkySputta, any one who 
should say, ‘I will not lead the religious life under the Blessed 
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One until the Blessed One shall eluddate to me, either that 
the world is eternal, or that the world is not eternal ... or 
that the saint exists or does not exist after death,’ — that 
person would die, Malunkyaputta, before the Accomplished 
One had ever elucidated this to him. 

“The tdigious life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the world- is eternal, nor does the religious 
life depend on the dogma that the .world is not eternal. 
Whether the dogma obtains, that the world is eternal, or 
that the world is not eternal, there still remain birth, old age, 
death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief and despair, for the 
extinction of which in the present life I am prescribing.”" 

Thus again it is nothing but a sign of the surpassing 
wisdom of the Buddha, that of the ocean of wisdom wherein 
he had plunged, he only has communicated just as much as 
is necessary to save us from our desperate situation; anything 
more would only distract our mind from the great goal of 
concentrating all our forces upon this salvation. 

But of couise the four excellent truths do not exhaust 
all truths, as the Buddha acknowledges. Naturally he admits 
all verities the human mind has ever found and may still 
find. Some of them he even incorporates into his teaching, 
e. g. the doctrine of reincarnation, simply because they are 
true' “That of which the wise declare that it does not exist 
in the world, that I also declare not to exist; and what the 
wise declare to exist in the world, that I also declare to 
exist.^ But just because these verities were known to 
mankind apart from him, and might well have been dis- 
covered without a “Perfectly Awakened One,” he does not 

distinguishing points in his doctrine. 
What he has given to mankind is something entirely unique, 
something it might never obtain again through any other 
mm with the exception of another Perfectly Awakened One, 

> IS that doctrine that is peculiar to the Awakened Ones. ’ 
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Ceitsimly mankind itself, in its greatest representatives, has 
gained deep insight into suiFenng, into its ongin, annihilation, 
and the way leading to this annihilarion. Since the fact of 
suffering dominates the whole cosmos as well as the life of 
every single being, it would be quite incomprehensible, if 
this Mere not the case. But these were only single ghmpses 
of lights only partial insights that could lead to no decisive 
results. This holds good of the modern philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, who, like no other European, has shown the 
essence of all life to consist in suiTciing, but who has not 
been able to find the way and the bridge leading out of 
suffering. Not less does it hold good of the ancient Upanis- 
hads, which in their greatness are only surpassed by the 
Buddha’s doctrine. But they too fill below it inasmuch as 
they do not make the fict of suffering their only content, 
do not see suffering always and everywhere, and therefore do 
not know a cleaily visible way to its complete annihilanon 

The Buddha thus bnngs immediately before our conscious- 
ness as does no other, the prindpal and cardinal problem 
of our life, how to escape suffering and, above all, the suffer- 
ing of death. But he does more; he promises us its solution 
in the highest possible form of certitude, that is, by the 
awakening of our own direct cognition. His doctrine is, 
first, free fiom every wrapping of a mythological or alle- 
gorical character, such as is peculiar to religions. “As if 
there were somewhere near a village or a town a big sal 
tree, and m the changing season, theie fell leaves and twigs 
down from it, there fell branches and bark and greenwood, 
so that later on it was free from leaves and twigs, free from 
branches and bark, consisting of kernel wood only,-even 
so here the exposition of Lord Gocama is free from leaves 
and twigs, free from branches and bark, consisting of pure 

kernel wood.”** 

Then, next, the Buddha rejects every kind of theorising- 
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“The Accomplished One is free from every theory, for he 
has seen,” he says of himself.’* Not even with logical con- 
clusions which in one way or another forsake immediate 
perception does the Buddha concern himself. The sole cri- 
terion of truth for him is, and always remains, one’s own, 
immediate, intuitive apprehension of truth. It is only the 
sdf-evident consequence of tins standpoint, that he does not 
clam any belief in his own purely descriptive exposition of 
the things he says he knows by his direct perception; and 
that he even admonishes his disciples to accept notiiing, even 
from himself, simply on good feith, but to accept only as 
fret what they themselves have beheld. “Now, ye monks, 
thus knowing, thus percemng, will ye speak thus: ‘We hold 
the Teadier in reverence and what we say is only said out 
of reverence for the Teacher^””— -“Nay, verily. Lord.” — 
“Then, monks, what you say is only what you yourselves 
have recognised, what you yourselves have comprehended, 
what you yourselves have understood, is it not so?” — “It 
is even so. Lord.”— “Well said, monks! Given are ye, my 
monks, to tius Teaching, the dearly visible, the timeless, the 
all-inviting, which is to be understood by every reasonable 
man.’”* And further on; “Do not believe, O Bhaddiya, 
in hearsay, nor in traditions, nor in rumours, nor in the 
word handed down, nor in purely logical conclusions, nor 
in external semblance, nor because of agreement of anything 
with the views you cherish and approve^ of, nor because of 
your own dunking of anything that it is true. Nddier shall 
you think: ‘The ascetic, the Buddha himself, is my teacher,’ 
but if you, Bhaddiya, yourself gain the intight: Such things 
are evil, such things lead to nusfortune and sufiering: tiien 
you may rqect them.”” Especially does he often warn 
agtinst holihng any transmitted dogmas of belief; because 
: “one may remember well or may remember badly.’”' In 
the same manner he compares believers to “a row of blind 
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men chamed together, of whom not one, of the firsi^ nor 
of die middle, nor of the last, sees anythmg.”'*’ Pardcular 
warning be also gives against trusting to the speculaaons of 
any speculating philosopher, for such an one “may philo- 
sophic well or philosophize badly.”" Only our own im- 
mediate insight is of value; and die Buddha’s doctrine itself 
also has value only in so ftr as it makes this our own in- 
sight possible. “And the Teacher expounds the Teaching, 
more and more deeply, more and' more highly, in all its 
divisions obscure and clear. According as the Teacher pro- 
ceeds to expound the Teaching to the monl^ more and 
more deeply, more and more highly, m all its divisions ob- 
scure and dear, so, penetrating ever f^er into the Teaching, 
he arrives at certitude as respects point after point m the 


Teaching. Wheresoever, disciples, for such reasons, upon 
such grounds, through such tokens, ftith is fixed on the 
Accomplished One, has struck root, is setded fist, such, 
disciples, is called reasowtbU fitith, faith p'otmdsd m fight, fiiin, 
not to be shaken by any ascetic or reduse or god or devil or 
by any one whatsoever in all the world. In this wise, dis- 
ciples, is the Teaching tried in respect of the Accomplished 
One. In this wise also is the Accomphshed One well tried 
in respect of the Teaching."" “Not directly at the be- 
einning, ye disdples, may certainty be attained; but gradually 
striving, gradually struggling, striding on pace by pac£^ ca- 
tamty is attained. But how, gradually smving, graduaUy 
strugghng, striding on pace by pace, is certainty atamed 
There, ye monks, a man full of trust comes nea. ^ving 
come near, heassodates. Associating, he hstras. With open 
ears he hears the Teaching. Having heard ±e Teaching, he 
retains it. Having retained the sentences, he contemplates 
their content. Contemplating their content, 
sive him insight. As the sentences give insight to bm, he 
^proves them. Approving them, he weighs them. Having 
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weighed them, he works, and because he works earnestly, 
he in his own person realizes die supreme truth, and, wisely 
penetrating, beholds it face to face.”“ 

According to this, the Buddha only asks one diing from 
his disciples, namely, the treading of the way shown by 
himself upon which one may oneself win the intuitive 
appiehenaon of truth. TUs minimum of trust, to try, at 
least once, the way shown by him to the discovery of truth, 
even he cannot omit, but as anima amdida, as a man who 
obviously has no selfish purpose in view, he may certainly 
demand it. But this minimum of crust, entirely indispensably 
in the world, once given to him, and the way shown be 
him and described by him mth the accuracy of an ordnance 
map, once entered upon, all the rest follows of itself. Very 
soon the foretold glimpses of light and undinned results 
will appear, one after the other, like die stations a traveller 
on a road reaches one after the other; thus the ^th first 
pven will change into unshakeable certainty as to the cor- 
rectness of that part of the way not yet accomplished. 
“Whoever, ye monks, is a worldly master who deals with 
worldly things, even such an one is not treated like a 
merchant or a dealer, by people saying of him; ‘Thus 
we want it, then we will try; if we cannot get it dms, 
we do not want to try.’ How much more, O disciples, 
the AccompUshed One, who is entirely free from worldly 
matters! To the trusting foUower, to the follower training 
himself in the Master’s Ordor with earnest zeal, the con- 
fidence dawns : Master is the Accomplished One, his disciple 
am I; the Accomplished One knows, I do not know. To 
the trusdng disciple, to the disdple who trains himself in 
Ae Master’s Order widi earnest zeal, the Master’s Order 
mparts itself, refreshing and predous; in him the confidence 
dawns: Let skin and tendons and bones shrivel up within 
my body, let flesh and blood dry up: whatever may be 
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accomplished by manly virtae, manly strength and manly 
valour, not till it is accomplished, shall my strength lessen."”* 
Thus then, the Buddha does not want more £utfa than must 
be given to a gutde^ but cert^ly not less than a guide must 
cldm: “This, oh Brahmin, I can do in regard to this- A 
guide is the Accomphshed One."** 

According to the standpomt thus taken up by him, all 
purely abstract notions are wanting in his Discourses, and 
only such occur as may be immediately drawn from per- 
ception and are therefore without more ado, evident m them- 
selves, just as in a guide-book difficult technical terms of phy- 
sics, geology and other branches of science are out of place. 

If the Buddha thus wishes to bring about the individual’s 


own direct perception of truth, the question aiises as to 
what may be the nature of this perception that can lead to 
such extraordinary results as he promises. Its peculiarity 
cannot lie in the object, since the Buddha also has to do 
only with the world about us. Therefore it cannot be 
anything else but a pecuhar mode of looking at things that 
he wishes to teach us. And indeed its seciet consists in an 
extraordinary deepening of the normal manner of looking 
at dungs. Here the Buddha is in perfect harmony with 
Schopenhauer. Oke this philosopher be first proceeds from 
the feet that there are various degices of this cognition 
through the medium of the senses, from the dull gaze with 
which the beast looks at the world, to the look of the genius, 
penetrating into all depths. It is precisely the realization 
oi this mode of viewing things, called by Schopenhauer the 
.enmsMe one, in the form of pure contemp ation, which 
IS the goal the Buddha sets befbie every one. He not only 
gives in detail the several steps leading upwards to it, but 
he also teaches the ever greater periecting of this pure con- 
templation itself right up to the culminanng point where 
“it draws aside the veil of the world. 
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As regards the antecedent conditions under 'which this 
pure contempladon comes about, the Buddha also agrees 
with Schopenhauer. Just as for Schopenhauer it sets in 
through the cognizing part of consciousness becoming entirely 
separated from the willing parr, just as according to him it 
is conditioned by such a deep silence of will, on one hand, 
and such an energy of the perceptive function, on the other, 
that even individu^ity vanishes from the consciousness and 
man is left alone as the pure subject of cognition; even so 
also, according to the Buddha, by eliminating all and every 
motion of will, such a complete tranquillity of the mind — 
samatha — must be produced, that “thoughts about Me and 
Mine no more arise”, and on die other hand the utmost 
energy in perception must be produced, if the “eye of 
knowledge” is to open; in particular, the “hindrances” of 
mental sloth and of dubiety must be abandoned. And as, 
according to Schopenhauer, in order to obtain thoughts of 
genius one must be so completely alienated from the world 
that the commonest events seem to be quite new and un- 
known, so also, according to the Buddha, the “penetrating 
insight” presupposes “loosening” and is in itself conditioned 
by “alienation,” “far from lusts, far from unwholesome states 
of mind.” Indeed, we find the adequate expression for the 
“pure subject of cogmtion,” again in the words wherein 
the disciples often characterize their Master, calling him, “the 
One who has become eye, who has become knowledge.” 

But in two points the Buddha here deviates from Schopen- 
hauer, or ratiier, surpasses him: First, in regard to the object 
of contemplation. For he teaches, laying, for the rest, great 
stress upon the contemplation of the world alone accessible 
to us as the noimal and sufficing one, that in the highest 
stage of “alienation,” of “loosening,” when in complete . 
equanimity everythbg has been abandoned and thereby the 
sight can be directed exclusively inwards, in inner enlighten- 
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inent a higher fonn of perception iviJ] appear hite a chicken 
from an egg, teaching far beyond the limits of birth and 


death and thus make possible for us complete clearness 
concerning our situation. Schopenhauer has certainly pointed 
to this region, styled by him "illuminism,” as to some- 
thing really existing, and given it its place, but he did 
not enter it, well knowing that he could not, because he 
did not know the necessary antecedent conditions. But 
according to the Buddha, contrary to Schopenhauer’s view, 
— who on this point, since all experience was here u anang 
to him, was unable to give a competent judgment — 
also this higher kind of perception may very well be 
conferred on others, and he imparts this knowledge to 
us in the clearest possible manner. To be sure, also accord- 
ing to him, it is accessible only to a few, but it it not at 
all necessaiy for the aunthilatm of suffamg. As for the 
rest — and with this we come to an essential difference be- 


tween the Buddha and Schopenhauer, connected, as we 
shall see later on, vtith the different answer given by the 
Buddha to the fundamental quesaon of Schopenhauer’s 
system — man may very well develop in himself the &cidty 
for the apprehension of the ivorld peculiar to the genius. 
He even may come thus fir, that he is able to bring it 
about every time lie wants to, "just as he wishes, in its 
fulness and width” contrary to die view of Schopenhauer, 
acf-nrding to whom die coalition of the genius is not 
perhaps difficult, but does not at all he within our power, 
and is only a state of mind exceptionally occurring in a 
“festival hour,” .a "ludd interval” of the geniu^ who must 
be bom as such. To make accessible tUs gemus-like 
mode of looking at things is precisely, as said above, the 
direct aim of the docenne of the Buddha. 

To teach this art,, he only needs to have a “reasonable 
man” before him, “not a hypocrite nor a dissembler, but a 
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straigiitforward .Him he offers to lead by a quite 

definite mode of training, up the mountain of pure cogmtion, 
from wind], as Schopenhauer promises, in the individual, not 
only the general, the Ideas, may be seen, but something 
quite different, sometlung unparalleled, namely, the ocean of 
suffering heatdng deep below his feet, while he himself is 
throned upon an inaccessible height, whither not even the 
smallest drop of this ocean sptays up, and where therefore 
purest happiness reigns. “It is, as if neat a village or a town 
there were a high rock, and two friends were approaching 
it^ Having reached it, one of them remains standing at the 
base of the rock, while the other one climbs to the top of 
the rock. And the firiend below, at the foot of the rock, 
cries up to the fiiend who has climbed up to the top of 
the rock; ‘What now, friend, are you seeing from the rock?’ 
But that other replies; ‘I see, dearest one, from the rock a 
serene garden, a magnificent forest, a landscape all in bloom, 
a bright pool of water.’ But the other says: ‘This is im- 
possible, dearest one, tlus cannot be, that from the top of 
that rock you can see a serene garden, a magnificent wood, 
a landscape all in bloom, a bright pool of water.’ Then the 
friend comes down from the summit, and takes his friend 
by the arm and leads him up the rock, and, having given 
him a litde time to rest, asks him; ‘What now, friend, are 
you seeing from the top of the rock?’ And the other one 
says:^‘Now, fiiend, I see fiom the rock a serene garden, a 
magnificent wood, a landscape all in bloom, a bright pool 
of water.’ But the other one says; ‘Just now, dearest one, 
we heard you speaking thus; ‘It is impossible, it cannot b^ 
that from the top of that rock you can see a serene garden, 
a magni^nt forest, a landscape all in bloom, a bright pool 
of water.’ And now again, we have heard you spealdng thus: 
I see there from the top of the rock a serene garden, a magni- 
ficent forest, a landscape all in bloom, a bright pool of water.’ 
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And thereupon the first one replies- ‘So long, deaiest one, 
as this high rock was obstructing me, of course I could not 
see what was to be seen.’”*' 

Certainly, also according to Schopenhauer, when we have 
become the pure subject of cognition, we reach a state free 
from pain, the greatest and purest happiness of life. But 
this happiness is perishable. For it consists only in a tempo- 
rary quienng of the ceaseless xorment of willing, in a passing 
silence of will, in the fetters of which we remain dhained, 
after as before, smce ultunately, we ourselves are will But 
a rrnr ding to the Buddha, following the way of pure con- 
templation, we are also able to attain petmanmt, total anra- 
hilation ofwilhng, and therewith may see the fetters where- 
with willing had bound us, lying for ever broken at our 


That these two, Schopenhauer and the Buddha, did not 
see quite the same from the mountain of knowledge is ex- 
plained, fiist by the fact that Schopenhauer, so to say, had 
' only dimbed the first slopes of the mountain, while the 
Buddha fi'om the sutmmt “looked down into this world of 
pain.”*® Schopenhauer, the man of will, convinced as he 
was of the impossibility of influencing his will, was incapable 
of making any attempt to develop within himself the gemus* 
mode of contemplation, but had to wait in patience till a 
lucky hour of itself should bnng a cognition more or less 
free from w-illing, the depth and duration of which he was 
unable in any way to detennine. The Buddha, on the other 
band, who by the extreme purity of his entire mode of life, 
in advance had cleansed bis cognition from all the pertur- 
bations of wilhng, had thus acquired the power of transport- 
ing himself, at will and for as long as he liked, into the 
deepest contemplation, to remain in a state of pure cognition 
wherein the wLle truth of the world then revealed itself 


to him. 
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A furAer reason why, to both of Aese great men the 
same view Ad not offer itself from the mountain of cognition, 
is Ais, that each of them had fixed his gaze upon quite a 
different field of sight. Schopenhauer wanted to explain “the 
primary phenomena in Ae individual and in Ae whole as 
the woild,” and therefore he only saw the “Ideas” the form 
of these primary phenomena, and as their comm the im- 
measurable ocean of will, so immense that it swallowed up 
the philosopher himself, and he thought himself to consist 
of It, thus, without any hope of escaping iq unless Ais ocean 
should some rime or other dry up of its own accord. The 
Buddha, renouncing every explanation of all other pheno- 
mena, wanted nothing but simply to find the end of suffering. 
Therefore, at last, behind the ocean of will he found another 
realm, Ae realm of freedom from suffering, the narrow en- 
trance to Ais realm at Ae same rime disclosing itself to him. 

Precisely this exclusive limitarion of all his striving to Ais 
one point. How to escape suffering, led him at last to his 
goal. And so he made Ais point Ae foundation of his 
umque way of salvation, which may be briefly characterized 
as a direct envisagement growing more and more deep, an ever 
purer contemplation, of suffering, regarded according to its 
compassing bounds, its causes, and its relation to ourselves. 
This contemplation constitutes the goal of all insight^ and 
Ae source of dl wisdom. All virtue, ultimately, serves only 
it, by creating in a pure heart wherein the storms of willing 
are laid to resq Ae indispensably necessary antecedent con- 
Ation for it He only who by Ae practice of ceaseless 
mindfulness of such sort that he performs everyAing he 
thinks, says and does with full consciousness, little by little 
has trained his mind so that it is able to dwell incessantly 
and exclusively in Ae contemplation of suffering,— only he, 

wisely penetrating" wifl struggle through to Aat point 
ere, at first fer away, like Ae holy grail, but in time 
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becoming more and more disonct^ rises “the island, the only 
one” where .there is no more suiFering, and especially, no 
more death. Such an one alone is at all competent to pass 
an authoritative judgment upon the truth or untruth of the 
Buddha’s teaching. Else he resembles the friend who refuses 
to climb the rock from which the most enchanting view 
offers itself, but who nevertheless denies that this view may 
be seen firom above. He resembles the man bom bhnd, for 
whom things vMble do not exist because he does not see 
them. “As if, O Brahmin, there were a man bom bhnd, not 
seeing things black or white or blue or yellow or red or 
green, nor seeing what is equal and what unequal, nor stars 
nor sun nor moon. And as if he thus should speak: ‘There 
is neither black nor white 5 there is none who might see 
black or white; there is neither blue nor yellow; there is no 
one who might see blue or yellow; there is neither red nor 
green, there is no one who might see red or green; there 
is neither equal nor unequal; there is no one who might 
see equal or unequal; there are no stars, there is no one 
who might see the stars; there is neidier sun nor moon, 
there is no one who might see sun or moon. I myself do 
not know anytlung about them, I do not see them, tber^ot e 
they do not exist’ Just so, O Brahmin, is the Brahmin 
Pokkharasid, the Opamaiina from Subhagavana, blind and 
without eyesight. That he should perceive the utmost reahty, 

the highest truth, is impossible.”** 

From this, to be sure, there results a certain exclusiveness 
in the doctrine of the Buddha; it presumes men who not 
only have become dearly consdous of suffering as the pri- 
mary problem of their existence, but who have come so fer 
as to expect salvation, if such a dung is to be hoped for, 
no longer from without^ but only through their own strength. 
For such, as is said in the Samyutta-NikSya, to seek to win 
peace through others, as priests or sacrificers, is the same 
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as jf, a stone were thrown into deep water, and now people, 
praying and imploring and folding their hands, came and 
knelt down all round saying: ‘Rise, O dear stone! Come 
to the surface, O dear stone! Spring up on to the shore, 
O dear stone*’ But the stone remains at the bottom,'® Of 
such men at any time there never have been too many. 
Most men find it convenient to take no notice at all of 
suffering in any form, to say nothing of occupying them- 
selves minutely with it. For them, there is of course no 
help, therefore they are not taken into account by the Buddha. 
He calls them “uninstructed men, unpercciving the Noble 
Doctrine, unacquainted with the Noble Doctrine.”^' They 
are those, who, according to Schopenhauer, represent the 
fectory wares of nature, to whom one may ^so bdong even 
if one is a scholar; they are the great mass to which, as says 
Thilo, commonly belongs one more person than each indi- 
vidual thinks! “With them Lord Gotama has nothing in 
common.”^ But vdth those also he has nothing in common 
who, though they do not bhndly pass over the fact of 
offering, do not wish to be enhghtened about the fact that 
fiberation from suffering cannot be reahzed through any kind 
of grace, espedally not by the help of some personal god, 
but exduavely by our own strength and by personal action. 

Thus the doctrine of the Buddha, having for its organ, 
the most exact of all methods, that of natural science, in 
experimentally realizing truth, requires true men, “no hypo- 
crites, nor dissemblers, .unassuming, resolute, stout-hearted 
possessing insight, clear-headed, steadfast, of collected and 
unified' mind, vise and intelligent,”" who alone are capable 
of applying the experimental method. With them, “the noble 
ones, knowing the doctrine of the noble ones, inclined 
towards the doctrine of the noble ones,”" he has com- 
munication, as with the true aristocrats of mankind, “to 
Whom, this world is too mean,”" who therefore wish to 
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grow out of It To them as prize he offers a solution of 
the great problem of the world’s suffeiing, which, being 
based upon one’s own immediate percepnon, provides un- 
shakeable certainty: “Whoso has not properly understood 
the four excellent truths”, says the Samyutta Nikaya, “he 
goes from one teacher to another and looks searchingiy mto 
Ls face thinking. ‘Does this one really know something, see 
something’’ It is as if a feather or a flock of cotton, light, 
at the mercy of the wind, blown about a plain, were canned 
• now heie, now there, now by this wind, now by that, by 
reason of its very lightness. But whoso has truly under- 
stood the four excellent trudis, he no longer goes from one 
rp yrhpf to another and searchingiy looks into his face to see 
if this one may really know something, see something. It 
IS as if a brazen columm, or a post of a gate, stood there, 


deeply founded, well dug into the ground, without tottenng 
or shaldng. If now from this or that quarter, wind and 
weather come mightily storming on, it cannot tremble, shake 
and totter, and why not? Because of the depth of the 
foundation, because the column is well dug in.”** 

A. ptl this system, warranting to the noblest of men such 
a goal by the apphcation of the surest, and thereby most 
modern mediod, is said to be no longer suited to our times' 
For such a costamon w must seek the reasons, for such must 
exist Anri here m the end we find, when such statements 
are not based on pure unreason, always the same reason 
given, either direcdy, or with some variations, namdy, that 
it does not suit the modem crmcizers of the Buddha s 
doctrine of salvation,— he himself calls thm men “who only 
learn the doctrine so as to be able to give discourses and 
express opinions about it”” mstead of practically resting ic 
tJS.-that accordmg to him, salvation from “ 

identical with salvaoon from the world itself, and that the 
Buddha asks of his disciples that they try this method of 
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salvation in earnest. This is said to be no longer up to 
date. Now it may be admitted that precisely in our time, 
notwithstanding its high civiiizadon, or perhaps just because 
of it,'' mankind is devoted in quite a terrifying degree to 
a materialistic conception of the world, even where theoret- 
ically this is held in abhorrence, and just on this account, 
all consciousness of the unsuitability of theu: continued stay 
in this world, and thereby of tiie necessity of salvation, is 
wanting in men. Of course, we will not deny either that 
the utmost our modern thinkers are able to fulfil in this 
direction consists generally in writing books full of learning 
about salvation, and about those who have lived and taught 
practical salvation; or, sitting at a well-spread table, to ex- 
patiate movingly upon the grandeur, of renundation of the 
world. But this does not exclude the fact that there are 
also in our time some few who do not feel at all satisfied 
with this world, and therefore try to grow out of it; for 
whom, therefore, the gospel of salvation through one’s own 
strength during this present lifetime and, in such wise that 
its occurrence is directly pei'cetved, experienced nithm oneself, 
is the most tremendous event that can happen in the world. 
For such the doctrine of the Buddha is modern, quite as 
modem as any branch of natural science whose methods 
It shares. To those few, the doctnne of the Buddha, 
who himself for this very reason called it “the timeless,” 
will be for all time modern, in the same way that the 
defimtive solution of a problem remains valid for all time. 
You may lose the interest in the problem,— whether that, 
in our case, is an advantage, each may ju^e for himself; 
yon may even try to find a still simpler solunon than the 


Civilaatmn alone, TOthout coltute. that meana, wthont improvement of the 
!!!!!!’. ^ Mfinement of every form of pleasote-sedcmg, and therefore 

nmmawy producing, an enhancement of egoum, and thereby of the attoBsle of 
eveiybody agamat everybody. 
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one here given. But so long as you have not succeeded in 
doing this, — and try to name another who has solved the 
problem of salvation, attainable for every reasonable man, 
with the same immediate security giving directly perceived 
certainty as the Buddha has done — so long is it simply folly 
to try to discredit the solution given because it was already 
reached two thousand years ago.' So long also is it folly- 
let each consider within himself, if this expression is too 
strong!— to belittle the solution of this problem given by 
the Buddha as unmodem, merely because it can be fully 
realized, as we shall see later, only by going away into 
homelessness (Pabbajja), that means, by becoming a monk. 
Who wants the goal, must also w^nt the only known means 
thereto Further on we shall speak more m detail about 
this going into homelessness, and espedally about the col- 
lision of dudes possibly occurring thereby. Here, where 
we only have to touch upon the suitability of the step to 
our age, we should only hke to point out what, after all, 
is only self evident^ that whoever desires in this present life 
to obtain entire deliverance from the world, in this very 
life must wholly forsake it, must leave it entirely behind 
him. Here also the old saying holds good “You can’t wash 
a hide without making it wet ” The Buddha would not 
have been the great genius he was, if he had notrecopized 
that to reach this perfect salvation in this present lifetime 
only a very very few are fit and ready. Therefore it is again 
nothing but foolishness to fear that our enlightened Europe 
might become overrun by actual living Buddhist monks. For 
this reason the Buddha does not expect anyone to take this 
way, if on any grounds he does not think himself fit to do 


* From die oiimt « n prob.ble U»e the «DlBtJon of the ptoblem of salv*tion, if 
at all poaiMe to the htunin mind, has been attained in anaent India, «dii« as ai no 
n,hi.r MintTV diB OToblem bad drann men into ns cade, m an unemmpled manner, 
rnrrr’.p1«hJ^" wen a, the practice, side of the pmblem i, amcemed 
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SO. On the contrary, to all those who aie already alive to 
the consdousness of didr eternal destiny lying beyond the 
world, but who prefer to make their way towards diis goal 
within the world, he points out the nearest way for diem, 
so that they need not return after death into this our world, 
but may reaUse the great goal in one of die highest worlds 
of Ught. Yea, because he knows the patii leading out of . 
the world, he also knows the paths leading within the world 
to a fortunate rebirth, and shows these also with indisput- 
able certainty. His doctrine, dierefore, is modern in this 
sense also, that it assures to each man who does not belong 
to the great multitude in the sense given above, that is, to 
the man of the world who is concerned about his future 
after death, the measure of freedom from suffering and of 
wellbeing procurable for him. “If this doctrine should be 
attainable only for Lord Gotama and the monks and nuns, 
but not for his male and female adherents, Hvmg the house- 
hold Itfe, clad in white, abstaming in chastity, and not for 
the male and female adherents, living the household Ife, 
and sanding their desires, then this holy life would be 
incomplete, just because of this. But because this doc- 
trine may be attained by the Lord Gotama and the monks 
and nuns, as well as by the male and female adherents, 
livmg the household l^e, clad in white, abstaining tn dsast- 
hy, and by the mde and female adherents satining 
their desires, therefore this holy hfe is perfect, just because 
of this."*' 

After all, for the expert, even to-day, it still holds good 
what the Brahmin Moggallina, a contemporary of the Buddha, 
exalts in his teaching; “Just as among the odours of roots 
the black rose-garlic is drought the most excellent of its 
Idnd; and among the odours of kernel wood the red sandal 
wood is thought the most excellent of its kind; and among 
the odours of flowers the white jasmine is thought the most 
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ttcellent of its kind; even so also, is the doctrine of Lord 
Gotama the best in our tunes to-day.“”* 


^ Tbe question put so often ^ to whether the spresding of Buddhist ideas among 
oniselTes is desmblei conaidenng the peculiar diincter of our UTihsanon which lays 
die duef stress iqran the iiving out of our petsonaZity as it is euphemuocaUy 
called— for in tm& due u nodiing but a liymg out of our desires ->]S| firs^ wrongly 
pu^ and, iccondi without purpose Rightly put, it ought to nm Is the solution of the 
enigma of man given by die BuUlu, correct^ or » it not^ If it is correctf then all 
die odier scdunons diisentiiig m theory or proctm fiom die Buddha, are wrong, without 
fnrdier words Hie opponents of Buddhism, dxereftne, m so far as they are playing 
an honest game, will have to refute hu teachings, which ought not to be dtfiBcolt if 
are erroneous smce th^ are not founded on any revelation, but oidy on pei> 
cepnon On the other band, the question is purposdess Bvetyone who takes die 
trouble to himself acquainted with tbe doctzine of the Buddha has himself pei^ 
sonally to come to terms with ib What attitude others msy adcqit cannot concern 
him in any way, smce be alone will reap the ftnsts of his doing For this reason the 
Buddhist naturally concedes the same nght to every other system Buddhism is the 
religion of unlimited tolerance 
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THE CRITERION OF SUFFERING 

S ufiFering is impeded volition. This sentence, coined by 
Schopenhauer, is so clear and so true that it needs no 
further proof. Everything running contrary to my volirion 
and to my wishes is suffering, and everything occurring in 
harmony with my wishes, but finding resistance, is, as far 
as this goes, also suffering. Therefore the Buddha also pro- 
ceeds from this self-evident definition of suffering, when, in 
the first of the four excellent truths, defining suffering as 
follows: “Birth is Suffenng, old age is Suffering, disease is 
Suffering, death is Suffering, to be united to the dishked is 
Suffering, to be separated firom the liked is Suffering, not to 
get what one desires is Suffering. This, friends, is what is 
. called Suffering.” So far every man will be in perfect accord- 
ance with the Buddha. But herein lies the peculiarity of 
his doctrine, that according to him there is nothing at all 
but suffering in the world. For immediately after the words 
as given above, the Buddha proceeds: “In short, the five 
groups of grasping are Suffering.” Later on, we shall return 
to these five groups of grasping. At present it will suffice 
to define them briefly as representing all objects of will 
at all possible; thus the words say; All activities of will are 
suffering, or, since we already know the nature of everything 
existing to consist in volition- Everything is full of suffering, 
just because of its nature. “Suffering only arises where 
something arises. Suffering only vanishes where something 
vanishes.”’* Aganst this part of the first of the fiiur 
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excellent trudis die avetage man revolts} dus he 'thinks he 
ought to reject as a perversion, sprung from world-sundered 
and world -estranged brooding, a perversion recognizable 
as such, through its taking only a fleeting glance at life 
For what an immense quantity of pleasure, of lusi^ of the 
purer joys of fimily li4 in nature and in art^ life ofiers' 
How dare one overlook all this^ How can one shut his 
eyes against it’ No, not everything in life is suffering} it 
is not even true, that suffering predominates therein} but in 
spite of suffering, existent iwthont doubt, the world is beautifid 
and worthy of being enjoyed. 

If nevertheless the Buddha should be rights then without 
furdier aigument it is dear that the average -man must have 
made a terrible mistake in bis judgment of the content of 
hfe accordii^ to its actual value. This, of course, is not 
impossible. For the question of life's value cannot be 
answered off-hand simply from dear and pure perception, 
in which everything is fixed and certain. But feis answer 
represents a judgment, chat a bringing together of die 
materials, offered by percepnon, into a relationship of con- 
cepts by means of the activity of reason. Now the part 
that error plays in the action of reason is often immense, 
espedally if the subsunung of coundess isolated accidents 
of manybld kind, reaching into the past and the future, 
under one or under a few fixed concept^ is involved. Free 
from error such can only be when done with die utmost 
care, lookii^ out over the past and the future} and this is 
^ven only to very few. The great mass of mankind when 
using their reason in this manner, fells into the greatest 
errors, so that such an error “may dominate centuries, throw 
its iron yoke upon whole nation^ stifle the noblest feehngs 
of mankind} and cause even lum whom it is not able to 
deceive, to be put in fetters by his own servants, its dupes " 
Such an errors then, is “the enemy, against whom the wisest 
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minds of all times have WTiged unequal combat. Only what 
they have won from him, has become the property of man- 
kind.” 

May it not be that here also, in this question as to the 
value of life, such a fundamental error of the multitude, 
even of mankind taken as a whole, might come into operation, 
an error that only an enlightened mind like a Buddha might 
be able to remove? Only tie utmost carefulness and thought- 
fulness, the primary antecedent condition of a correct iudg- 
meni^ can, on our part, lead to a correct answer. 

In applying it, diere has first to be exposed a funda- 
mental error whidi is generally made when judging as to 
the value or w'onhlessness of hfe, making it in advance, 
impostible to understand the doctnne of the Buddha. It 
is this: that a thing which man desires with such unexampled 
ardour as he does life, must at all events be detirable. But 
this is a ^gantic paralogism. Imagine a man condemned 
to lifelong imprisonment witii the prospect before him of 
an endless chain of misery. Will he noi^ facing sudden 
death, nevertheless cry out: I want to live, to live? Or go 
to die death-bed of a man who has been sick for years and 
is at last tormented by the most torturing pain. Will not 
he too, for all that, only too often exclaim in his prins: 
I want to live, to live! Will not they both want to live 
even when you tell them that death means for them re- 
demption from severe and incurable suffering, that further 
life for them means nothing but further suff ering s Will 
they not answer again and agrin: I want to live;, to live at 
any price, even at this price, that my whole life be nothing 
but suffering > From this it is evidently clear, that man in 
general wiU take upon him a life full of suffering, even a 
life consisting of nothing but suffering, if only he can, and 
IS aUowed to live. But from this it foUows as evidently, 
that this boundless dinging to life cannot be founded upon 
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an understanding that life is not identical with sufienng but 
is something fundamentally different and really worth striv- 
ing ff)r; the reason for this clingmg to life, as we shall 
see later on, being something entirely different. Therefore 
it is not le^timate to take this human impulsion towards 
life into account in deciding the question as to whether in 
life suffering preponderates, or whether perhaps indeed, life 
and suffering in the last analysis are identical concepts. 
On the contrary, the question really is if at die bar of 
purified cognition this impulaon will not prove to be 
entirely mistaken. With i^s, the principal weapon with 
which the average mto comes forth against this part of the 
doctrine of the Buddha, in advance fells to the ground 
For it is just this dining to life as such, which is the chief 
argument by which he is guided in examining the question 
as to whether life is really worth living. The argument: 
“Certainly life is worth living, else I riioold not crave for 
it thus irresistibly,” will dther lead him to the negation of 
the doctrine of the Buddha without any more adoj or if 
he nevertheless occupies himself with the arguments adduced 
by the Buddha, it forms, for all that, the basis of his 
reasoning, generally remaining hidden from the reasoner 
himself, but in advance, infiuendng his investigation in a 
decisive manner, and determining its results from the be- 
riming. Thus he shows a lack of heedfulness, whereby he 
blocks up his own way to the undcrstandmg of the first 
of the four excellent truths. Whoso wishes to understand 
this, before all else must be able entirely to put aside 
his unparalleled attachment to life in his examination of 
the question as to how ftr suffering dominates in life. 
Even if he thinks tins attachment to be something unassad- 
able he must not allow it to influence him m any way. 
In other words, he must be able to ftce the question m 
an entirely objective manner, like one looking down upon 
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Ufe from some high watch-tower, as if removed from it, 
and therefore in no way influenced either by desire or dis- 
like. Only then will he be able qmetly to compare the 
pros and cons, and thus only gain the balance needed for 
fudging as to the justificamn of this his craving for life 
its^ A lustful man is not the proper authority for judg- 
ing as to a woman’s beauty or- ugliness; and a man 
possessed by the desire for life is not the right person to 
decide as to the worth or worthlessness of life. But how 
very few of those who self-complacently criticize the “pessi- 
mism" of the Buddha, fulfil this fundamental antecedent 
condition of an objective judgment! 

Not less important in jud^ng life is another circumstance 
reckoned with by only very few: Happiness is satisfaction 
-of the wiU, suffering is obstruction of the will. Now every- 
thing occurring in the world is not a single acddent 
conasting by itself, but, just as it is itself the effect of a 
cause, on its own side, it will become again the cause of 
new effects. Accordingly, with every event there is bound 
up a countless number of motions of will, partly pleasant, 
partly unpleasant. The question therefore arises: In what 
way can judgment be given as to whether an event may 
be c^ed a happy or an unhappy one> To answer this 
quesQon, we shall do best to come down to immediate 
experience. Somebody has won the first prize in a lotteryi 
This, beyond doubt is a satisfaction of the will in a very 
high degree, and, in addition, an immense piece of good 
fortune. Now this man who until then, has led a life free 
from sorrow, in consequence of this event goes wrong, 
tu^ an idler and a spendthrift, squanders all his gains 
and, at last, despised by all, finds himself in deepest misery, 
rained and without the energy to work himself again 
out of his nusery. What now will be his judgment, and 
that of others, in regard to die prize he lately won? 
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Unquesaonabljr, that this seeming good fortune in reality 
was die greatest misfortune of his life. Or take another case; 
A certain person thinks good eadng and drinking the chief 
good in his existence. Therdn he takes piide and comfort, 
and does not hesitate at times to set forth this happiness of 
his life in the right h'ght before others. But by and by, in 
consequence of this life, there supervenes a grave malady, 
say, cancer. Will he now, ivriihing in torments, still thmk 
the time of good eating, recognizing it as the cause of his 
present sulTering, a happy one, and remember it with plea- 
sure, fhinlnng j “still it was nice”!* Or will he not lather 
curse it as the source of his present suffering^ Or, suppose 
a man tormented by thirst, sees a cool drink. Full of greed 
he dnnirs of it^ and feels a momentary pleasant sensation 
runmng through his body. Afterwards he feels pains and 
thus sees that he has drunk poison. Will he still have the 
courage to call this cool drink a good^ Or will he not 
rather, recognizing this “good" as the cause of his keen 
pains, now look back upon it as a misfortune and there- 
with register it under the heading of suffering^ From this 
it IS evidentially clear that a momentary sensation ageing 
•with our will, does not giye us the right to enter it in our 
book of life as a good. Even innumerable pleasant motions 
of will, released by some ■events lose afteruTirds all their 
value, yes, may even become accurst, if one single moment 
in the long chain is miserable, and this single decisive mo- 
ment happens to be the last one in the to of effects 
produced by the so-caUed happy event. This smgle last 
moment alone gives to the whole cham of perhaps y^s- 
lone impulses of will, its definitive character. When itself 
is M of misery, it sucks up die happiness of years, as a 
sponge the water surrounding it. It may even erase it 
Zm •coount of 1* .. if it W been 

S: eqibJly tttll it 
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like a corrosive acid. A person may have been the un- 
happiest of men during his whole life. But if now, in this 
moment, he becomes really happy, if he really feels himself 
quite well, if his feeling of happiness is not darkened by 
any prospect of the future, then the whole past full of 
suffering will be utterly forgotten. He will feel as if 
hberated &om a heavy oppressive nightmare that now has 
vanished in the abyss of the past, and therefore counts no 
more. 

Certainly it cannot be otherwise. It is always only the 
present that is real; hence it is always only the satisfaction 
of will and thereby happiness, or, on the other hand, the 
obstruction of will and thereby unhappiness which I feel 
HOB) that is real. Happiness or unhappiness belonging to 
the past, are, like everything gone by, nothing but a shadow 
without reahty. Especidly is bygone happiness, brought into 
relation to my present woe, apt only to intensify the latter, 
according to the law that a fill is accompanied by more 
painful results, the greater the height from winch it takes 
place. 

Accordingly only the last moment of life counts in the 
evaluating of a life as a happy or an unhappy one, and 
ultimately, the last moment of consciousness before death. 
For only thu present will then be real. . If 1^ in this moment, 
feel well and thereby happy, a whole life foil of greatest 
nusery will <»unt nothing against this; and if I feel unhappy, 
this feeling is not modified by even the happiest past, but 
rather increased to unbearableness by the frightful contrast 
with the latter. 

In rt^ard to this, above everything else entire clearness 
must be reached through deep reflection, before one is com- 
petent to pass judgment as to how fir life is to be put on 
record as happiness or as suffering. From this fundamental 
fict therefore the Buddha too sets out in developing the 
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first of his four excellent truths, the truth of Suffering. It 
forms the clue to their understanding. 

According to the arguments just advanced, the following 
chun of thought forms the foundation of all the expositions 
of the Buddha on suffering. 1 may be made as happy as 
possible by a satis&ction of my will- but in that moment 
where, by the taking away of the object conferring this saus- 
&ction of will, it has changed into suffering,— into suffering 
that will be the greater, the greater the luck has been that 


granted the possession of the object— only the feet of suffer- 
ing will be real, and thereby will furnish exclusively the 
standard for evaluating the object as one happy or painful 
for me. The object was such that at last there has remained 
to me only one thing: suffering. If I am honesty therefore, 
I can only post it up in the book of my life with this as 
final result, i. e. as a negative entry. As Acre depends very 
m iirhj strictly speaking almost everting, on this cognition, 
we tvill come down once more to immediate experience. 
A person may find the complete and exclusive satisfection 
of his will in possessing or cherishing some object, in his 
wife or his children, or in the reahzauon of some idea growm 
dear to him. And now this object upon which Ks interests 
are entirely concentrated, is snatched away from him, further 
occupation with it becomes impossible to him, thweupon 
life Itself will become worthless to him, and he will break 
out into the lamentation- Life has no more value for me. 

After this, however, according to the Buddha, die decision 
of the question, as to how fer life must be looked upon as 
suffenng, depends upon this other, as to whether foere are 
obiects of die will which cannot be taken away ftom man, 

svtenas. Only aich «i* in”“ jnmfeition in#t be 
„ »Lben.g. « i»PPi"=»! '"'y 
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under the heading of suffering. But an object of will that 
cannot be taken away, necessarily presupposes that it is not 
perishable. For in the momrait when it perishes, when it 
dissolves, it is irrecoverably lost tor will, even if will clings 
to it ever so much. The question, therefore, amounts to 
this: Are there imperishable objects of will.^ Or, to put it 
otherwise: The real, ultimate criterion of suffering is tran- 
sitormssi “Whatever is transitory, is painful.”*’ 


Indeed this dictum forms the basis of granite upon which 
the whole doctrine of the Buddha about suffering is built. 
“That there are three kinds of sensations, I have taught: 
Pleasure, pain, and that which is neither pleasure nor pain .... 
And again I have taught: Whatever is felt, belongs to 
suffering. Thus alone in regard to the impermanence of 
things I have said that whatever is felt belongs to suffering, 
having regard to the fact that things are subject to anni- 
hilation, to destruction} that pleasure m them ceases, that 
they are subject to cessation, to changeableness.”« 

As we see, these words not only ^ve transitoriness as 
the infallible criterion for what may be looked upon as 
suffering, but they also contain the statement that everything 
follows this law of transitoriness: all things are impermanent, 
are subject to annihilation, to destruction. 

Really to recognize this, and to its whole eicten^ is the 
point on which eyaything depends. Certainly, the mediate 
objects of our willing, the objects of the external world, 
ey^body without further ado will concede to be transitory 
without exception, because here the continual change, the 
incessant dissolution is evident. But the matter becomes 
quire different, when the inmedme manifestation of our 
willing in ^at which we call our personality, comes into 
question. This personaUty is said to be the only thing in 
foe world which hes outside foe realm of transitoriness, 
ifoer entirely and to its whole extent, so that man, neck 
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and crop, as it wer^ would be immorta], or partially so, 
if at least its Icemel should be permanent and thus im- 
perishable. This kernel some think to find in the soul: 
odiers, as Schopenhauer and his disciples, in vidll manifes ting 
itself in the personality. 

That even the powerful genius of Schopenhauer thought 
himself forced to recognize in the personality, if only in its 
last substratum and with manifold reservations, the only in- 
surmountable barrier to the law of transitoriness comprising 
everything else, shows clearly how deeply rooted in man 
is the illusion that personality includes the imperishable the 
eternal. Even thus firom of old, within that part of the 
personality that was thought to be removed firom the realm 
of transitoriness, there was found the island in the ocean 
of worldly misery, to which one only needed to flee perhaps 
as pure ■spirit, to escape fiom suffering. And precisely for 
this reason, mankind never has been able to penetrate to 
the first of the four excellent truths that everything, every- 
thing without exception in the world, is suffering. 

Here within the personality lies the great obstacle to the 
acknowledgment of the first of the four excellent truths. 
Everything else, as said above, is obviously peri^ble and 
therefore, according to our exposition abov^ painfiiL To 
eliminate this obstacle had to be the main task of the Buddha 
in the direction here in quesrion} and riiis, in fact, it was. 
For he always hnuted himself to thisj but he also takes every 
imaginable trouble to make clear that everyihing connected 
wiA personality, and therewith personality itself is without 
exception subject to the 
thereby, of dissolution and 
its whole extent. This i 
into Its parts: corporeal 
rations and consciousness, _ 
of transitoriness present in each of them. 


iron Ww or nailSlWlIllCDO, aixva 
decay, therefore painful throughout 
e does by dissolving personality 
form, sensanoD, perception, mcn- 
and bv showing the characteiistic 
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It is dear, however, that here we are only able to follow 
the Buddha further, if we have first convinced ourselves 
that the dissolution of personality into the five components 
just enumerated, as given by him, is really correct and ex- 
haustive, that it is to say, if the essence of personality shall 
have become qmte clear to us. Therefore we shall first have 
to deal with this question. 


PERSONALITY 

“'Plersonality, personality, is said, Venerable Onej but what 
XTis personality, does the Blessed One say^” Thus the ad- 
herent Visakha asked the sage nun DhammadinnS, his former 
wife. “The five groups of grasping are personality; that is 
the Grasping-group of the corporeal form, the Grasping-group 
of sensation, the Grasping-group of perception, the Grasping- 
group of tiie activities of the mind, the Grasping-group of 
consdousness. These five groups of grasping, firiend VisSkha, 
constitute the personality, so the Blessed One has said."« 
After this, accor^ng to the Buddha, personality consists of 
five ^oups: the body, the sensations, the perceptions, the 
activities of the mind, and tiie consdousness. But these 
groups are not simply groups, but more closely defined as 
•groups of graspmg. Therefore to understand the definition 
given by the Buddha, insight must be gained into two 
tilings. First, that personality is really exhausted by these five 
groups, that it is summed up in them 3 secondly, why the 
Buddha calls them just groups of graspmg. 

The answer to tiiis last question is the fundamental 
antecedent condition for understanding the essence of per- 
sonality. Therefore it properly ought to be given first. 
For in order to comprehend something as the sum of a 
number of definite groups, before all, the general character 
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of these ^oups itself must be Imown, consisting in our case 
precisely in this, that it is groups of grasping which consti- 
tute the personahty. But as fir as we ha7e got at present, 
a thorough treatment of this question is for systematical 
reasons not yet possible. Therefore we cannot do other- 
wise than anticipate the result of our later expositions and 
assume it until then as established. This result is, briefly, 
as follows. According to the Buddha, our essence is not 
exhausted by our personality, we only grasp i^ we only 
cling to it, though so tighdy that we imagine ourselves 
to consist in it, “as if a man with hands besmeared with 
resin caught hold of a twig.”« Therefore it is nothing 
but an expression of this fict, when the Buddha calls the 
five gioups forming our personality, groups of grasping, 
UpidSnakkhandhi.* 

We must always bear in mind this character of the five 
groups, when under the guidance of the Buddha we now 
try to comprehend them as the sole and complete com- 
ponents of our personality, and this in accordance with the 
pimciple of the Buddha mtumvely, in such a manner that we 
look through their machinery in form of the personality 
precisely as through the composition and the working together 
of the parts of an ingenioudy constructed machine we have 
fiilly understood. 

The basis of the personality is formed by the material 
body. It originates in the moment of generation by father 
and mother firom the several chemical materials the Buddha 

*) The word we tnuulace here hy peswnahty rs Sakkiya It la coiiipcse4 from 
»t-kiya kSji toeaning, aa the dtfinmon given at ie begmamg «f Una chapwt milicatea, 
the mmiiiary of the Eve grooja corporeal fimn, aenanon, perception, mentationr, 
eosacioasiica, M meanmg •tm/' By SaVilya therefore the mmtnaty of the fite 
u deSaed aa foe real bemg-that is, of ontaelTes,-eipte5Smg ttau that we 
entirely conaia in these five groups 

Tost this same eoment oar concepBon of personahly possesses For it if thought of 
as a being editing ftritsdf, that exhanata nself ni the maths— lost these fit* groups— 
wherem it appears Salfoayn end personahly ate thus indeed ecinnralem tetma 
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sums up under the four chief-elements, the earthy, watery, 
fiery and dry one. These materials constitute foe female 
egg as well as foe male spermatic cell, and,» iiirfoer, they 
fiinush the matter for bulling up foe body, w'hidi is drawn 
from foe blood of foe mofoer, and worked up into foe form 
of foe new body. This upbuilding being finished, foe body 
is bom and furfoer sustdned in similar &shion, in foai^ by 
taldng nonrishment to replace foe particles incessantly stream- 
ing a\vay, new substitutes are brought in from foe four 
chief-elements: “This my formed body is composed of foe 
four elements, generated by frfoer and mother, built up 
from rice, porridge and sour gruel.”<* 

This body, constituted thus, shows itself endowed with 
organs of sense equally consisting of foe four chief-elements. 
By this, that is, by the “body endowed wifo the six organs 
of sense,” we have what is generally, and also by foe Buddha 
himself, designated as foe body or, more exacdy, as foe 
corporeal form, rSpa: “Just as foe enclosed space which 
we call a house comes to be through foe .conjunction of 
timbers and bindweed and grass and mud, in foe selframe 
way, through foe conjunction of bone and sinew and flesh 
and shin, there comes to be this enclosed space which we 
call a body.”* 

The corporeal form thus consists exclusively of foe four 
chief-elements. The materials from which it is built up, are 
■throughout identical wifo the inot^nic substances of the 
external world, they are directly taken from it, and after- 
wards they return to union wifo it. Only when incorporated 
inm foe body they are brought into foe form pecuUar to 
this, just as foe materials from which a house is built up have 

also be worked into a form belonging to this kind of struc- 
ture. 

Erident as this feet is, and unconditioned as it is gener- 

y conceded to be from foe purely rational point of 

4 
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view*, neverdieless it is known with per&ctly clear con- 
sdousness only by very few; which is a clear proof, how 
very sbaliow^the “normal” perception is. But this fact must 
be penetrated by longer r^ecdon in its full significance, if 
we wish fully to understand the essence of personahty! 
The basis of this personality, the body togedrer with the 
organs of sense, is nothing but a mere collecdon and trans- 
fiarmation of dead matter from external nature, nay, in the 
main, it consists simply of worked-up dung. 

One would ima^e that, with this state of things really 
penetrated, even now it ought to a matter fiir some aston- 
ishment that men should ding to a structure with such a 
basis, namely, to this same personahty, as to the hipest they 
know. But just fi:om this it will probably also become dear 
why the Buddha lays sudi stress upon the penetraaon of 
fhta basis of our personahty as of a mere conjunction of die 
substances comprised in the fiiur chief-dements: 

“What now, brethren, is the earthy dement’ The earthy 
dement may be either internal or external; whereof the 
internal division is as follows. Whatsoever is fijund m the 
subject proper to die person, of a hard or sohd nature, such 
as the hair of the head or of the body, nails, teeth, skm, 
flesh, sinews, bones, marrow, kidneys, hearty liver, pleur^ 
spleen, lungs, intestines, mesentery, stomach, excr^ent and 
whatever dse of hard or sohd nature exists m the subject 
proper to the person,-this is caUed the intwnal earthy de- 
ment. Whatsoever exists of the earthy dement, wh^er 
belonging to the subject or foreign to the subject, all is 
designS as the earthy dement And what is 
deiSnt? The watery dement may be eiA« 
external; whereof the internal division is as 
Sv™ is found in the ^ect proper to the person, ofa 

“ — . shall ttma to dust,” the Oitholic chnrdi 
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flwd or watery nature, such as bile, phlegm, pus, blood, 
perspiration, fet, tears, sperm, spittle, nasal mucus, oil of the 
joints, urine and whatever else of a fluid or watery nature 
oviBfs in the subject proper to the person— tlus is called the 
internal watery element VlTiatsoever exists of the watery 
element, whether beiongii^ to the subject or foreign to the 
subject, all is designated as the watery element And what 
is the fiery element? The fiery element may be either internal 
or oyi-ptTwlj whereof the internal division is as follor^'S; 
Whatsoever is fisund in the subjea proper to the person, 
of the nature of heat or fire, such as that whereirough 
w'armth is present, whereby digestion takes place, whereby 
the phyacal fistme becomes heated, whereby what is eaten 
and drunken, tasted and swallowed undergoes complete trans- 
formation, and whatever else of a hot or fiery nature exists 
in the subject proper to the person — this is called the 
internal fiery element. Whatsoever ejdsts of the fiery ele- 
ment, whether belonpng to the subject or fbrdgn to the 
subject— all is designated as the fiery element. And what 
is the tury element’ The airy element may be either internal 
or externalj whereof the internal division is as follows. What- 
soever is found in the subject proper to the person, of the 
nature of air or wind, such as the up-coming airs and the 
dow'n-gdng airs, the wind seated in stomadi and intestines, 
the airs that traverse the hmbs, the incoming and outgoing 
breaths— this and whatever else of an ^ or windy nature 
exists in the subject proper to the person is called the internal 
airy element. Whatsoever exists of the airy element, whether 
belonging to the subject or foreign to the subject— all is 
designated as the fiery element.”’' Thus tiie Buddha entirely 
equilibrates the materials building up our body with those of 
the external world; he even identiSes diem with the latter. 

But the body composed thus, tc^ether with the organs of 
sense, is, as said above, nothing but the basis of the per- 
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sonality, not personality itself To produce tiiis, the four 
otier groups, sensation, perception, mentations and con- 
sciousness, must be developed. This is done by the six 
organs of sense beginning Adr peculiar activity, cons ioring 
m catching each a certain side of Ae external world, Ae 
eye Ae forms, Ae ear Ae sounds, Ae nose Ae odours, the 
tongue Ae savours, Ae body Ae touchable, Ae organ of 
Aought, Ae brain, having as a collective basin Ae data of 
the five other senses for its objects. “Five senses Acre are, 
fiiend,— Ae sense of sight, Ae sense of heanng, Ae sense 
of smdl, the sense of taste and Ae sense of touch, eaA 
having a different sphere, a different field of action; none 
sharing in Ae sphere or field of action of any oAer. As 
regards Aese five senses that have different spheres or fieMs 
of actions, each distinct and apart from all the oAers, what 
is Aeir mainstay; what is Aat whidh does share in Ae sphere 
and field of action of each>" — “As regards Aese five senses, 
firiend, Thinking is Aeir mainstay, Thinbng is Aat which 
paradpates in Ae sphere and field of action of each.”^’ 

But Aat this process of Ae senses may begin, that Ae 
external “bodies may bring Ae organs of sense eaA to Ae 
kind of activity pecuhar to Aem," first Ae organs of sense 
Aemselves must be able to fulfil Adr functions, or, as Ae 
Buddha puts it; Ae oigans of seeing, hearing, smelLng, tasting, 
foelmg must be “intact” Then Ae objects corresponAng 
to Ae several oigans of sense must come wiAin Adr reach, 
and at last Ae action of seeing, or of hearing, and so on, 
must be stirred and indted through Ae influence of Ae 
outer object; or, as Ae Buddha puts it, Aere must be a 
corresponAng interlocking of Ae oigans of sense and of 
Ae forms, sounds, odours, savours, objects of touA and 
ideas coming wiAin Aeir reach. If all ttds is Ae case, Aen 
by Ae interlocldng of Ae organ and of the object of sense, 
consmusness arises: 
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“If, fnends, tie organ of tdsion exists intact, but external 
forms do not come within its range and hence the proper 
interlockit^ is hddng, then the corresponding parcel of 
consciousness does not arise. And if the organ of vision 
is not defective and outward forms do come within its 
ireach, but the appropriate interloddng fails to take place, 
then again the cmrresponding parcel of cxtnsciousness does 
not arise.* If, however, the organ of vision is uninjured 
and outward forms come within its reach and the proper 
interlocking takes place, then the corresponding parcel of 
consciousness arises. 

As with the organ of vision, so \vith the organ of hearing, 
the oi^n of smell, the organ of taste, the organ of touch, the 
organ of thought.** If each is whole and intact, but the cor- 
responding external object does not come within its range and 
hence the appropriate interlocking is lacking, then the cor- 
responding parcel of consciousness does not arise. And if the 
internal organ is whole and intact and the corresponding 
external object does come within its range, but the proper 
interlocking foils to take place, then again the corresponding 
parcel of consciousness does not arise. If, however, the 
internal or^n is whole and in^cit, and die corresponding 
external object comes within its range, and the appropriate 


fiir enmple, I am abjenc-mindedly lookmg out of my ivjndow upon die streeij 
riien, though -vanous finnu may come tnchm reaii of my sights nevertheless there is 
no “cqnespondmg mterlocldng" of eye and form, and therefore no conscionsness of 
tbese uimgs anses widun. me 


Also m the organ of thmkmg an object must cotre^d As said above, these 
objem to the organ of thmkmg are the objects of the other five senses, that is, aU 
poroUe aj^eaiances of the world, ather drrecdy as concrete and immediate eetcepnons, 
Ide^^f fetmadons of the imagmanve faculty laised by means of assoaatiou of 
.. . '2 ““ ” « abstmct nonons fbrmed earher and agam become 

nlWT.. *‘™*y of the organ of thmkmg. in harmony with thi^ the Buddha 
enennn ^ thought, itiaima, that means reahties in the most 

to translate Dhamma, as meanmg the 
^afb?‘ ,3. -Itemately, for sake of gLter 
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interlodung takes place, then the corresponding parcel of 
consdousness arises.”^ 

In anodier passage^’ the Buddha describes this process as 
follows: “Through the eye and forms consciousness anses- 
‘visual consdousness’ accordingly is the term applied. Through 
the ear and sounds consdousness arises: ‘auditory con- 
sdousness’ accordingly is the tenn apphed Through the 
nose and smells consciousness arises, ‘ol&ctory consdousness’ 
accordingly is the term applied. Through the tongue and 
flavours consciousness arises, ‘gustatory consciousness’ ac- 
cordingly is the term applied. Through the body and objects 
of taction consdousness arises; ‘tactile consdousness’ ac- 
cordingly is the term applied. Through the organ of thought 
and ideas consdousness arises- ‘mental consdousness’ ac- 
cordingly IS the term applied Just as with fire, o monks, 
when by means of one or another conditioning cause a fire 
bums up, exactly according to that is the name applied. 
Thus, if a fire bums up by means of logs, then %g-fire’ is 
the name applied. If a fire bums up by means of faggots, 
then ‘feggot-fire’ is the name apphed. If a fire bums up 
by means of grass, then ‘grass-fire’ is the name applied, a 
fire burns up by means of cow-dung, then ‘cow-dung-fire 
is the name applied. If a fire bums up by means of chafi, 
then ‘chaff-fire’ is the name applied. And if a fire bums 
up by means of rubbish, then ‘rubbish -fire’ is the name 
applied. In the selfeame way, O monks, when, on account 
of any conditioning cause whatsoever, any co^aoiBness 
whatsOTver spring up, exactly in accordance therewith is 

the name applied.” . • u, , 

If this position is doseiy thought over, it yielifc a 

surprising result. Consciousness is nothing substani^ wImc- 
if nothing but the effect of a fixed conduomng 
causk namely, of the interiocldng of on^ of the 
th^nc reused and its objects. It is only present, if and for 
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as long as this cause exists, and vanishes s^ain into nodiing 
as soon as this cause disappears. It flames up in the moment 
when an organ of sense is exdted through an external object 
corresponding to it, as fire flames up if a match is rubbed 
on its rubbing-surfece. Again it disappears, if the organs of 
sense are put out of action, just as the fire is exunguished, 
if the wood through whidi it had flamed up is withdrawn 
firom it. If I do not see, that means, if I do not put my 
eye, directing it towards an object, into action, then there 
does not bum— we may directly say, ‘bum’— any visual- 
consciousness within me, if I do not hear, no auditory- 
consdousness, and if all activities of the senses, thinking in- 
duded, have ceased, then there no consdousness at all is 
burning; it is extinguished. “From whatever reason, ye monks, 
consdousness arises, just through this one, and through this 
one only is it effected.” “Apart firom .conditioning cause 
there is no coming to pass of consciousness,”** in short, 
consdousness is something causally conditioned. 

If through die starting of an activity of sense the cor- 
respondng consdousness, as visual consciousness, auditory 
consdousness, and so forth, flames up, then only am I tondted 
throng the external object. ‘Th dependence upon the eye 
and forms there arises visual consdousness; die conjunction 
of these' three constitutes contact. In dependence upon the 
ear and sounds there arises auditory consciousness; the con- 
junction of these three constitutes contact. Li dependence 
upon the nose and smells there arises olfectory consdousness; 
the conjunction of these three constitutes contact. In depend- 
ence upon the tongue and flavours there arises gustatory 
consciousness; the conjunction of these three constitutes 
contact. In dependence upon the body and objects of con- 
taction there arises tactile consdousness; the conjunction of 
these three constitutes contact. In dependence upon the 
organ of thought and ideas thwe arises mental consdousness; 
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the conjunction of these three constitutes contact.”^ Before 
this contact^ that is, before consdousness flames up in which 
I am first touched by the object beconung apparent in it, 
this external object, indting foe funcdonii^ of foe senses, 
even my own body, is, for me, entirely non-esdstent. Only 
in consequence of foe up-flaming of consdousness am I 
touched by the external object so that I am first struck by 
a sensation, and this sensation then arouses ^e perception 
of an external object Now I perceive the object of foe 
sensation as form, sound, smell, flavour, as pressure or, by 
Ttipang of foinlring , as a concrete or abstract idea: foe object 
of sensation as such becomes apparent to me. The several 
st^s of this process may be dearly observed m foe lowest 
Jdnd of sense, foe tactile sense. If, Jighdy slumberir^, in foe 
/lariftift-cg I hit a thing with my arm, then in consequence 
of fois interlocking of the organ of touch and its object 
consdousness flames up, foe contact between me and foe 
thing occurring first in this. But if my sleep is so deep that 
no interlodong of foe organ of touch and of foe external 
object takes place, and thereby no consciousness is aroused, 
then I am not touched by fois. But if I am touched, foen 
within me, first, a mere sensation arises, wifoout foe object 
arousing this sensation being directly perceived as such. 
This is only effected by and by through continuous touching 
The foipg perceived thus arouses in me foe will to 
recogtuze it more clearly in its relations to its surroundings 
and, first of all, to myself. This means that it becomes an 
object for my central organ of perception or for my organ 
of foovmht, this organ having for ns task foe penetraimg of 
those relations of foe objects P«c«v^ As soon as I p^ 
ceive something, my activny of thinking begins- I consider 

’^PreSy^toJ^’i* is foe latter distinguished fiom foe 
otJiLTpplaran^vhich, besides fon. I have to confiront. 
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Where, in seeing appearances no naill arises to make them 
the objects of thi n king, there they are not seen as mdtvUml 
things, they are not di^nguished from each other. Whoever 
TOthout having his organ of thought in any way incited 
thereat, wanders through a plac^ will certainly not be able 
to say in the end which mdtvidual things he has seen; he 
will only be able to speak of the place as a whole. This 
will be still more the case, if he has been entirely absorbed 
in looking at a magnificent landscape, tvithout thinking about 
it in any way. For it is peculiar to aesthetic contemplation 
never to behold the indmidttal parts but always only the 
harmonious whole. Thus it is only in consequence of the 
activity of thinking setdng in with regard to an appearance 
that we become conscious of this appearance as an individual 
one, that we ^stinguish it from the countless other ap- 
pearances. These latter I do not consider, and just for this 
reason they flow together into an undefined totality. Thus 
only through this distinguishing activity of thinking is the 
totality of appearances presenting themselves to me through 
the senses, broken up in respect of time and space into a 
world of distinct tilings, the Papanca: 

“Out of contact springs sensation. What one senses, that 
he percaves. What one percaves, that he thinks. "What 
one thinks, that he dstinguishes. What one distinguishes, 
that, in consequence of this, presents itself to him as a 
totality of single perceptions, namely as past, future and 
present forms, entering consciousness by ^e eye, as past, 
future and present sounds, entering consdousness by the 
ear, as past, future and present odours, entering consdousness 
by the nose, as past, future and present flavours, entering 
consciousness by the ^tongue, as past, future and present 
objects of contaction, entering consdousness by the body, 
as past, future and present ideas, entering consdousness by 
the organ of thought.”®* 
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Therewitii the whole mechanism of the peisonahty is giren. 
To put it otherwise, all the five groups are now clearly 
defined, for “every corporeal form* peculiar to what is formed 
thus** ranks as component of the group of form. Every 
sensadon peculiar to what is formed thus ranks as component 
of the group of sensation. Every percepnon peculiar to 
w^t is formed thus ranks as component of the group of 
percepdon. Every mentadon peculiar to what is formed 
thus ranks as component of the group of acdvides of the 
mind.*** Every consdousness pecuhar to what is formed 
thus T-anlfs as component of foe group of consciousness. 
Now we understand: ‘Thus is foe grouping, the coDectmg, 
the placing together of these five groups of graspmg.’”® 
Now, we may add, foe origin of personality is understood 
as foe origin of what man generally looks at as representing 
his essence. 

Reviewing this whole history of foe origm of personahty, 
it becomes dear without further ado that foe five groups 
into which the Buddha has analyzed it, really exhaust it 


• Tbu tnasa our bodf. *.t “comes » be tbrongb the conjunenoB of bone mi 
smew and flwh and akin" See aburc* 

** This xneaoj, the petsonaliqr i 

•*** The fbuidi one of the groups (khsndhi) consetuong the polity, a *e 
group of the r-UM, To undetsand to woid f 

SLL .mponmice to to undetsandmg of to wbtde dotmne ot to ^ 

toe we tnll come b«ck to us mesning Ister on. Here we only wish to ley 

Srst, to Md ygj enthosissm, eonpsihy, wrath, anger, 

„B, in ^ ^Pta of menrabon to volmon mtung m, 

ssdness, tor etc, ^ oereovme t caaa object of sense. TO comprehto 

in dependence upon fobng “ P ™Hvno « the mtaUty of to motions cf itt mod 
tos whole eomple* of to esprcssion 'Up of 

nraaed by a concpens sensation and perception * ^ speaking, also 

y ctttwdy adequate to omcay spew^ 

activities of the mina » cauwy ji . immediate realisation of svilling 

the mentations ate egressions of willi & ^ **mind," wherein the 

m thinking Ihis is dso adequately erprmaed b> the term 

rdanon to billing widely pre^•alto 
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completely. We shall find nothing in it that may not be 
classified among one of these groups. But going fiirther, it 
becomes clear that the four groups of sensation, perception, 
acuvides of the mind, and consciousness, are always found 
together, ff through the collision of an organ of sense tvith 
an object corresponding to it^ consdousness flames up, then 
at once sensadon and percepdon of the object as well as 
the functions of the mind appear as inevitable consequences 
in consciousness: “Whatever there, in dependence upon 
eye-contact, in dependence on ear-contact, in dependence 
on nose- contact, in dependence on tongue-contact^ in de- 
pendence on body-contact, in dependence on mind-contact 
arises of sensadon, arises of pncepdon, arises of acdvides 
of mind, arises of consciousness,” it is said in the 147* 
Dialogue of the Majjhima INikiya which passage is given in 
more detdl in the “Mtltndapanha” as follows: 

“The long said: May it he possible, reverend Nagasena, 
to separate these phenomena bound together in a unity, 
fi:om each other, and to show thek diversity, so that one 
might be able to say: ‘This is contact, this is sensadon, 
this is will, this is consciousness, this is idea, this is dis- 
cursive dmldng’?” “No, O long, that is impossible.” — “Give 
me an explanadon.” — “Suppose, O king, that the cook of a 
prince was preparing a soup or a gravy and adding some 
sour mill^ salt, ginger, cummin, pepper and other spices. 
If the prince now should speak to him thus: ‘Extract singly 
the juice of the sour milk, as well as that of the salt^ of 
the ginger, the pepper, the cummin and the other spices 
you added!’— m^ht this cook, O Kng, be able to separate 
the jmces of those spices imxed thus, completely, and to 
extract diem and to say: ‘This here is the sour, and that 
the salt, this is the bitter, this is the biting, this is the 
acrid and that the sweet’?”— “Certainly not, sk. That is 
impossible. But nevertheless all the spices together with 
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their characteristic qualides are contained theran.”~“Just so, 
O Idng, it is impossible reaily to separate those phenomena 
bound together into a tiniiy and to show their diversity 
and to say ‘This is contact, this is sensation, this is per- 
cepdon, this is will, this is consciousness, this is idea, this 


is discursive thinking’.” 

Consdousness, sensadon, perception and acdvities of the 
mind thus have their sufficient cause in the interlocking 
between the organ of sense and its corresponding object. 
They are the respective product of the activities of the 
senses, always occurring joined together, and alw'ays gener- 
ated anew fay these with the exactness of a piece of 
mfir ha nistn. Indeed, if w'e aft the matter to the bottom, 
the corporeal form together vrith the organs of sense, that 
we have called the basu of personality, is nodung but the 
mechanical contrivance of the ax senses, the sixsatses-machtne, 
having for its purpose to bring us into contact with the 
external world by generating consciousness and thereby 
sensation and perception of it. The five different organs 
of sense of tiiis machine are just so many different tools 
for effecting the interloddng of the five Cerent groups of 
components of the external worldj the sixdi organ, the 
brain, being, as said above, only the focal and collective 
pomt of the remaining activities of sense, their “maiosay. 
Whatever namely the world may be, at all events it is 
composed of those “marks,” those “charactenstics,’ ** entering 
consaousness as forms, sounds, odc^ 
of touch in form of perception, and ftrmshing forih^ore 
the materials for the products of the sense of tho^t In 
ffi^relements the w^rld is summed up: “Ev^thing will 
fSow ^ my monks. What is everyhing^ The eye and 
Mf and sounds, the nose and odours, the tongue 
the body and the objects of touch, the organ 
S thi^ng and ideas This, ye monks, is called everything."® 
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The internal’ evidence of this sentence will afterwards be- 
come clearer to us. Here it may suffice to prove that 
according to the Buddha, the world is notlung but a world 
of forms, of sounds, of odours, of flavours, of objects of 
touch and of ideas, for the comprehension of which, includ- 
ing th«r working up by means of the s'lxih sense in the 
form of the activities of the mind, the machine of the six 
senses is designed and put together. 

To be sure, this may not yet be entirely intelligible from 
the foregoing expositions. How can a formation consisting 
exduavely of the four chief-elements, that means, of dead 
matter — and our body, as far as we have yet learnt to 
know it, is nothing else— how can it bring forfo, if put into 
activity, consciousness and thereby sensation, perception 
and thought, in short, the summation of all those pheno- 
mena we call spiritual ones!* If a body composed of dead 
matter is set into motion, always none but purely mechan- 
ical movements are brought forth, but never the so-caUed 
spintual phenomena, even if tins body possesses the form 
of a human body, as for instance a human corpse, which 
is certainly a very clear proof that in the material body, 
as such; and alone, the sufficient cause of those spiritual 
phenomena cannot be contained. But on the other hand 
we have seen in the foregoing, that the spiritual phenomena 
are bound to the material body, inclusive of its organs, and 
conditioned by them. It follows from this that the material 
body, inclusive of its organs built up in the same mannpr 
from the ma^r of external nature, must be endowed with 
spedal qualities to be able to arouse consciousness and to 
produce their peculiar eflects of se^g, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, touciiing and thinking. This may be made clear by 
an analogy. 

_ If I a piecM of cmmmon iron to somebody and ask 
him with it to attract and keep Gist other particdes of iron 
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widiout immediately touching them, he will ngbtly declare 
this to be an imposability, since the qualities necessary for 
this are wanting to iron as such. But if he understands 
something of physics, he will add that he could easily fiiliil 
the task proposed, if a piece of magnetic iron were be 
handed to him. For some pieces of oxide of iron or loadstone 
possess the quality of attracting and holding &sl^ particles 
of iron. This quality is called magnetism; and a piece of 
iron possessing it, is called a natural magnet This kind of 
iron thus possesses a quality not possessed by common 
iron, it develops sometUng analogous to life by causing 
motion from within; and it develops this quahty because it 
is magnetized. But what is this magnetism^* Surely something 
added to the iron. This is already proved by the fret that 
by touching or stroking with a natural loadstone, magnetism 
may be transferred temporarily to iron and permanently to 
steel, both thereby becoming artificial magnets. Buiv for the 
rest, this somediing is entirely unknown to us. Perhaps it 
is something infinitely subtle, infinitely ethereal, not perceiv- 
able as such, first of all, not weighable, perhaps it only 
consists in a change of a certain kind, produt»d in the 
molecules of the iron themselves. However tins may be, 
it all events magnetiting, tiiat is, the procedure by wbch 
unmagnetical iron becomes magnctical, gives to the 
mysterious capacity, otherwise totally ahen to it TOs 
capacity itself is only able to ewst in dependence on iron, 
thus, it vanishes, if not earUer, then at latest, along wi^ 
the destruction of the piece of iron icelfi Preasely the 
same relation, as that between unmagnetical and magneued 
iron, masts between inorganic and organic matter. Inoi^mc 
^ cm ncYCt, ta no c®., sopport *c pw. of 
consdcMmas coneWng m >on.»io”> 1^““ “i*!' 


mg. To become capable of this it must become 
^ As iron must be made magnetic, it must be made 
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organici as iron must become magnetized, it must become 
organized. This precisely is done by building it up in die 
maternal womb into a corporeal form of a certain kind. 
As many a piece of oidde of iron is already magnedzed by 
nature, so here, in the maternal womb from the very be- 
^nning, the material body, including its purely material 
organs of sense, are organized, that is, they are made capable 
of serving as organs of sense. Certainly we can just as 
httle tell how this organization here is effected, and wherein 
it consists. We do not know if perhaps the material body 
is loaded with a kind of ethereal fluid, neither weighable 
nor perceivable as such; or if there happens only a change 
of the state of the molecules of matter. But here too we 
know at least this much, that organization is something 
added to inorganic matter, giving to the organs of sense 
formed by it a mysterious capadty entirely foreign to their 
essence. This is the capadty of causing consciousness to 
flame up as soon as they are put into activity, and of 
thereby engendering sensation and perception. This trans- 
mutation of inorganic matter into organic, is equivalent to 
that of dead matter into fiving matter, for the latter ex- 
presaon denotes just the capaaty of arousing sensation. 
Thus vitality and the orgamzation of a corporeal form, mean 
the same tldng.*' This vitality is completely bound up with 
the material body, just as magnetism is only able to exist 
in dependence on iron, and disappears, at the latest^ with 
the decomposition of the same. In the same manner, vitality 
can only east in dependence on the material body, and 
must at last totally disappear upon the disintegration of such 
a body. 

Thus the machine of the six senses now becomes quite 
intdH^ble. It consists of the body endowed with dtaUty, 


* “To Eve end to be 


orgejnc are reaprocel concepts," (Sdiopenhener.) 
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or, if you prefer to say so, loaded with vitality, or, in 
shorty enabled to live. Only organs of sense already cap- 
able of litnng, and only such as still possess the faculty 
of life, ate able to perform their functions. This, too, is 
the meaning of the words, of the twenty-eighth Dialogue of 
die Mnjjhiina NikSya, that the organs of vision, of hearing, 
of smell, of taste, of touch and of thought must be inmct, 
if the sensing process is to set in. 

But theie is reason for shouing in still more detail that 
our expositions really correspond to the doctrine of the 
Buddha, which alone is to be reproduced here. 

The monk Mahakotthita wanted to know how our bodily 


oigans of sense come into possession of their peculiar 
Acuity of arousing consciousness, and thereby sensanon and 
perception, as he expresses himself in questioning Sanputta- 
“Five senses there are, brother* sight, hearing, smell, taste 
and touch. By reason of what do they continue their 
existence*'” From Sanputta he gets the following answer: 
“The five senses, O brother, exist by reason of vitality.”*"' 
Thereby Sanputta e.xpressly declares the funedons of the 
senses to be nothing but manifesrations of vitality having 
theii sufficient reason therein. The Buddha himself expresses 
the same thought by using the term mma-iTifa for the sa- 
senses-machine or the corporeal organism. For by he 
means the body consisting of inorgamc matter, md by 
■aama the faculty of sensation, of percepnon, of though^ 
of contact, of attention and so on- “And what^ ye moiAs, is 
mma-rTipaf Sensaoon,perception, wntacqaOTnmn 

these, friends, are called mma. The four chief-elements 
and the corporeal form that comes to be by reason of the 


^ coudtnoa ftS the otlier ones 
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four chief elements — this, friends, is called t Spa. Thus that 
is mma, and this, rupa. This, ye monks, is called nSma- 
rSpaP As the faculties comprised under aSma* form the 
kernel of what is called life,*'^ the meaning of nama-tSpa 
again, is that of a body capable of life.*** Moreover, aSma- 
rupa may also be translated by mind-body, since •we call 
the frculties comprised under »Sma the mental ones and, 
by a collective term, the “mind.”f That especially the 
relation of noma to rupa is the same as the relation of 
magnetism to iron, is clear from the following. 

NSma-rSpa is the six- sense-machine which alone makes 
possible contact between us and the objects of die outer 
world, and thereby, sensation and mentation. The Buddha 
states this elsewhere as follows: “If, Ananda, you were asked: 
‘Is contact due to a particular cause?’ you should say: ‘It is.’ 


* Ttut the Baddhft. meaui by limna only die fiadtut of senstuon^ of percepDOUi 
of thought) of contact etc.) is dearly e\;dent &om die chun of caosality (Pasicca- 
aanmppada) that will be treated of later tm, Kiroa-inpa being adduced there as an 
antecedent condition of concrete oontact) sensanon) perception etc. In the Dialogues 
a word will often be firaud to mean a cenaxn quahty) as well as the eaijmai^ to 
dcrelop k 

** As a nde, only the faculty of atnssttpn Is given as the characteristic quahty of 
life. This IS certainly correct. Foe pet^tioni thoughti and attention etc , are only the 
necessary consequences of sensation in the lugher grade of life. 

The &ailty of life, appears in two direcaons, once as the capaaty of the v^&- 
ttave functions of the body, and then as the capaaty of the sensime functions— sensauon, 
perception and thinking-of the organs of the sue senses, indnding the brain as their 
centre, or, as we would say, of the central nervous system. iTsm* comprises a^eaaUy 
tins second side of vitality, the capaaty of sensuous functioning But as this capacity, 
bemg the higher degree of vnahty, presupposes the lower one, that is, the capaanr of 
vi^tttuve life, and theiefere indudes it as self-tmdem, the Buddha m defining 
as above* might conveniently leave tins latter and lower side of vicility tmmentioned 
TO domg precisely the same m defining Ufe nsii^y as the capaaty of sensation. 

t The e^tession » taken fiom the Veda, where it designates what possesses 

name and form, that is, the dngje individnaL "The worU here then was not deveU 
op^ K developed itsdf in names and forms, so that u was said ‘The individual 
rf thus and thus by his name— »ajM— possesses this or that form— ’ This same 
«tiU to-day into names and fenns, so that it is said *The indx- 
or W" (Bnhad.iBiiyaka UpuiBhad i, 4, 7) 

Bnddh* ^ ** teaUty.” (Ibid, i, 6, j ) The lame leakty of die mdividnal the 

Baddha, of coane, abo means by aSM-rSA> 
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’ll® question: ‘From what cause is contact?’ you 
^ould say: Name and form is the cause of contac J”** 
1 hereby he explains nama-ispa as follow s; 

He disringuishcs between nmaiSya and riipakSya, these 
terms designating the mental and the material body. Pro- 
ceeding from this he expiams that, if die mental body were 
not th«e, then the material body would not be attainable 
1^ us,* hence, could not exist. And if, on the other hand, 
the material body were not existent, then “those modes 
features, characters, expressions,” in w-hich the mental body 
manuests itself, that is, sensaoon, percepaon and menM nnn 
would not be possible for us, so that really only by the 
conjunction of these tw'o “bodies” is the possibihty of con- 
tact and thweby of sensanon and mentation given “There- 
for^ Just this is the ground, the basis, the genesis, the cause 
of contact, to wit, nSma-rBpa”*' 

Hence, the six-sense-machine— HffWtf-i/i^i7~accordmg 
to the Buddha, actually consists of two co-ordmate com- 
ponents which only in their conjunction yield the capacity 
of engendering consciousness and thereby sensanon and 
perception. These two are the material and the mental 
body. We see these two components related to each other 
in very much the same way that w’e relate magnetism to steel, 
which acquire the powei of attracting and repelhng other 
iron particles only in their union To make tWs agreement 
outwardly lecognisable also, w'c only need to say, corre- 
spondent to the expression ttSma-fupa, instead, “magnet” 
“magnet-iron,” and then to define this concept, in connection 
with namakSya and rupakSya, the mental and the material body, 
as the combination of the “magnetic body” and the **iron body.” 

To be sure, how the rektion beween this spiritual and 
this material body is more exactly constituted, we do not 

* Here we miist e^eaall} beummud tfae^ in reijiect of our red usenci^ weare 
behind onr personeliiy. 
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know, as Utde as up till now we ha^e succeeded m explaining 
fully die relationship of magnetism to steel, its vehicle. The 
Buddha also does not tell us; but just as we are able to des- 
cribe magnetism only from the effects through which it 
becomes viable, he too contents himself widi defining the 
mental body according to “those modes, features, characters, 
expresaons, in which it manifests itself.”'* At all events we 
must be careful not to take the rendering of the expression 
namakSya by “mental body,” here chosen by us, in the sense 
wherein it is generally understood among ourselves, as 
signifying a substance indestructible and immaterial which 
might inhabit the material body. By “mental body” as we 
have already said, nothing is designated but that unknown 
factor whidh transfers the coarse material body into that 
condition where it is able to produce sensations and 
perceptions for us. In the doctrine of the Buddha the 
contrast of mind and matter, as understood by Christian 
theolo^ans, does not east. Mind and matter are for him 
nothing completely distinct, but hold place in one and the 
same scale, matter being at the same time something coarsely 
mental, mind and soul at the same rime something subtly 
material. In other words: The mental body is something 
material in exactly the same sense that the magnet in relation 
to coarsely material iron may be called something mental. 
This conception of the Budcfea is in perfect harmony with 
our modern physiology, for which it is also certain that the 
so-called mental or spiritual processes must ultimately be 
nothing but material processes, though of the subtlest kind, 
such as perlMps we may imagine the osdllations of the ether 
to be. Positively spealdng, we shall doubtless come nearest 
to^ the truth by defining the relation of the mental or 
spiritual body to the material one thus, that the spiritual 
body represents a more intimate determinant, that is to say, 
a quality, of the material body, in the same way that 

5 * 
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magnetism constitutes a quality of iron. There also results 
from this, that vitality (which, as explained before, is, ac- 
cording to the Buddha, fundamentally identical with the 
iaculdes comprised within the idea of the mental body) and 
the animal heat of the material body, mutually condition 
each other. For after Sariputta has explained the senses as 
being conditioned throt^h vitality, the dialogue between 
him and the monk Mahakotthha runs on thus. ‘‘And by 
reason of what, does vitality exist’”— “Vitahty exists by 
reason of heat.”— “And by reason of what does heat exist’”— 
“Heat eidsts by reason of vitality.” — “Then we understand 
the venerable Sariputta to say dwt heat exists by reason of 
vitahty, and we dso undersiand the venerable Sariputta to 
say that vitality exists by reason of heat But what, friend, 
are we to nikft as the meaning of such words’” — “Well, 
I will ^ve you an illustration, friend, foi by means of an 
illustration many an intelhgent man comes to an under- 
standing of the word spoken.* Just as in an oil lamp that 
is lit, by reason of the ilame h^t appears, and by reason 
of the light the flame,— in the selfsame way, friend, vitality 
exists by reason of heat, and heat exists by reason of 
vitality.”** Vitality thus stands to animal heat, filhng and 
penetrating the material body, in the same relation as the 
light stands to the flame, and thereby, like animal hea^ it is 
Itself a quahty of the material body. Here, again, we have 
an analogy with magnetism, this, as Schopenhauer says, being 
no pnmary force of nature, but reduceable to elecmcity, 
the latter itself again, standing in interchangeable relations 


to heat (thermo-electriaty) 

Lastly the perfect correctness of the analogy beween the 
relation of the material and the mental body and that of 
[ren and magnetism may be inferred from the further fret 
that, as magneasm can be transferred from a magnet to 

* tor tl« compaiaon U °..gnet.,m » he« riireagh 
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other pieces of iron, so the mental or spiritual body, by a 
saint in the state of highest concentration, may in a certain 
sense be extaiot ized. 

“With his mind thus concentrated, made completely pure, 
utterly dear, devoid of depravity, free from dirty spots, ready 
to act, firm, and unperturbable, he applies and directs it to 
the cs^ng up of the mental body. He calls up from tins 
body another body, having form, made of thought-stuff, 
having all limbs and parts, not deprived of any organ. Just, 
O king, as if a man were to pull out a reed from its sheath. 
He would know: ‘This is the reed, this is the sheath. The 
reed is one thing, the sheath another. It is from die sheath 
that the reed has been drawn forth’ — just so, O king, the 
monk calls up from this body another body, having form, 
made of thought-stuff, having all limbs and parts, not deprived 
of any organ.”*‘ 

According to this, the similarity betiveen mineral 
magnetism and what until now, following the Buddha, 
we have defined as vitality or spintual body, is indeed so 
great that we can quite understand, why these latter days 
have coined the expression '^mimal magnetism” for the 
latter quality. 

Summing up what we have been saying, the result is that 
the sfac-sense-machine—ffflOTtf-rfiptf— consists of two com- 
ponents, one of which,— the body built up from the 
dead materials of the outer world, is the supporter of the 
other component, namely, viiaiit7, called also name or nama- 
kaya, mental body, in such a way that the fatter constitutes 
a closer defimtion, that means, a quali^ of the material body, 
in the same manner as magnetism constitutes a quality of 
iron. As magnetism makes iron magnetic, vitality makes the 
material body organic, that is to say, it changes inorganic 
matter mto organic matter, the latter only in the form 
of a corporeal organism being capable of arousing con- 
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sciousness and thereby' of bringing about contact with the 
outer world.* 

That is, only thisyirr«/(y of the six-sense-machinei namely, 
"the body endowed with the six senses, as condition of iife”*^ 
is thereby explained. To generate real life, diat is, con- 
sciousness, and thereby sensation and thought, it is ^rther 
necessary' that the maditne of the senses, or the body made 
capable of life, is also set in activity.** Only if this setting 
in activity has taken place, that means, only if the six senses 
begin to work, does consdousness flame up in the manner 
already described. Thereby we for the first nme come into 
contact with the world, to which, of course, the six-sense- 
machine also belongs This contact; in consequence of the 
peculiar construction of the organs of the senses, assumes 
the forms of sensation and of perception, as well as, later 
on, those of the activities of the mind.*** 


* It «i1I be noDcnl eba^ to using elm tern, "coiporear coireqnnda to fSft asil 
I'otgauHin*' to eare — 

It u m perfect barman} niih them cvpiuiuniu, if u, in ibe Mibodapiifai, 

deSoed aa folloni 

“The Ung aaid* ‘Master Kagarau, jou uere mlkmg about rUniHfr Wliat means 
and what means ifpe’’ 

•Wbat there it of coarse matter about a creature, that n rift, and nhai there is 
aulitle, apintual, mental aboet that is a'e'e. 

•How IS tt, Mastet Kagaaena, that not alone is reborn, or rTp. alone’ 

■Seeaiue. O 1 mg, boih arc inextrisbl} conneaed, onlj as a unit} tsay dice come 

into eustence ’ 

‘Give me an illutnamm'' 

•JiBC V, O 1 mg, a ben cannot lay the }oDc and the cgg-abell sqntatdy, because 
the volk and the egg-shell ate thui mutuall} diycndent that die) me} ml} onginate 
as 00 ^ Sn fame manner, O Mng, ibere aould be no riif., if thw were no 
art rot IC>-* und r-pi arc thus mutually dependmt that the} mt) only onginate 

tivnolier Thus It haupena from dme immemontl’" 

niB^cmating oMie body made capable of life i> effeered ‘“B 

. ^ « Urn wnMfi* of djB BU. tOtO CODtBCC Wllil tBC 
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Hereby tbe bodily organism, nSma-rupa as die six-sense- 
macbine and diereby tbe one substratum of the personality, 
is fully comprehended. But the personality has still anotiier 
substratum, to -wit, consdousness. For the possibility of coming 
into contact with the world depends, as has been made fully 
clear in the foregoing exposition, not only on the existence 
of the bodily organism, but also on this organism arousing 
consciousness in its sixfold sensual activity. If in consequence 
of the activity of the organism no consciousness should dame 
up, then in spite of this activity of the senses we should 
not be touched by the world, or to express it otherwise, we 
should not feel nor hear an3rthing. Therefore personality is 
only the homogeneous result of the bodily organism and of 
the element of consciousness. This second substratum also 
must be inspected somewhat more narrowly. 

Kext, the possible objection diat consciousness cannot be 
regarded as a separate basis of personality, because it is itself 
only produced by means of the corporeal organism, must 
be rejected. To recognize this objecdon as untenable, the 
mere hint suffices that a burning match abo consists of two 
wholly ddfferent elements, wood and fire, though the btter 
is only produced hy contact of the former widi the rubbing- 
surfiice of the match-box. In the same manner consciousness 
only flames up through the interlocking of an infividual 
organ of sense with an object of the outer world cor- 
responthng to it. With the element of fire consdousness abo 
shares another quality, that of having to be kindled always anew. 

But for the rest, the rebdons between the corporeal 
organism’ and consdousness are much more intimate then 
those between fire and match. For the relation of the two 


rf « nerve leading &om an organ of sense lo die brain n severed, nothing more Is seen 
or heard etcif-bat they arise munediatdy in the eye, the ear etc , tbe scvenng of Ae 
t^ective nerve only lutenapting the contact with Ae sonrce of Ae current, so that 
the nerve, so to say, a no longer charged wiA vitality 
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latter objects is simply condiaoned, that is^ it » nothing but 
a connection betvimen cause and c0ect. But the corporeal 
organism and consciousness are imnnally condirioned. 

Next^ we know already that consdousness is conditioned 
through the corporeal organism, being a product of it. But 
on the ocher hand, the existence of the corporeal oiganism 
Itself is also conditioned through consciousness. For if the 
corporeal organism did not generate consciousness, then 
there would not be any sensation. But a body without 
sensation, though capable of living, would be destined to 
destruction, as is dear without further argument, only from 
its being unable to take nourishment. Even the embryo 
within the maternal womb could not develop to macunty, 
if it did not develop in its later stages some activity of the 
senses, in consequence of which consciousness is aroused in 
It For we know that it shows life of its own from the 
sixth month of pregnancy, manifesting itself through its own 
movements. Now we know vitality to be identical with 
the faculty of sensation, and real life with real sensation. 
Thus the embryo possesses sensation even in this stage of 
development; and, because we know sensation witiiout con- 
sciousness to be impossible, it also must have consciousnws. 
Certainly this is only the lowest kind of sensation, nothing 
but sensation of meb, that is aroused through the orpn of 
Touch being spread over the whole body, to wit, the respeo- 
rive parts of the nervous system. Such sensanons may also 
be fdt by a worm, and therefore consciousness resulting 
theieby is only such as corresponds to this low^ degree of 
Sil without percepnon attached to if All the other 
senses are still inactive, therefore do not generate conscious- 
ness: fitst of all, the brain does not yet produce consciousness 
S island therefore, of course, no self-consciousness. 
fir ne4theless, the embryo also must m time developjt 

“■Turbid rf c.nscte»,n« » “y 
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least this touch- consciousne^, if it is to come to maturitjr. 
So here also, consciousness is the antecedent condition for 
the farther development and evolution of nama-rfipa or of 
the corporeal ot^msm. Consdousness must even descend 
into the impregnated ovum in the moment of conception, 
if thi^ is to be enabled to develop into an embryo. Certainly 
at this period consciousness is still so tveak, that it only 
arouses vegetative irritations, because it is produced by organic 
matter not yet difierentiated, to wit, not yet differentiated 
to organs of sense. Therefore in die first instance it is only 
a kind of consciousness, and only arouses sensations or 
analogies of such, as are possessed by the germ of a plant in 
development Only by and by, as the evolution of the 
embryo goes on, this plant-like consciousness is raised to 
animd touch-consciousness. Therewith the mutual con- 
ditionality of both ftctors, the corporeal organism and con- 
sciousness, is established. 

“Just as, O friend, two bundles of reed are standing there, 
leaning against each other, in the selfsame way, O friend, 
consdousness arises in dependence on corporeal organism 
(nama-rupa) and the corporeal organism in dependence on 
consdousness.” 

, “Ananda, if it be asked- ‘Does the corporeal organism 
dejpend on anything^’ the reply should be: ‘It does.’ And 
if it be asked: ‘On what does the corporeal organism depend?’ 
the reply should be: ‘The corporeal organism depends on 
consdousness.’”®* 

“Ananda, if it be asked; ‘Does consciousness depend on 
anything?’ the reply should be: ‘It does.’ And if it be asked; 
On what does consciousness depend?’ the reply should be; 
Consciousness depends on the corporeal organism.’”®' 

This trudi, Ananda, that on consciousness depends the 
coiporeal organism, is to be understood in this way; Suppose, 
Ananda, consdousness were not to descend into the maternal 
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womb, pray, would die corporeal organism consolidate in the 
maternal womb?” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir” 

Suppose, Ananda, consciousness, after having descended 
into the maternal womb, were then to go away again, pray, 
would the corporeal organism be born to life in die world’” 

“Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“Suppose, Ananda, consciousness were to be severed from 
a child, either boy or girl, pray, would the corporeal organism 
attain to growth, increase and development’” 

“Nay, venly, Reverend Sir.” 

“Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in consciousness the 
cause, the occasion, the origin and the dependence of the 
corporeal organism.” 

“1 have said that on the corporeal organism depends 
consdousness. Tlus truth, Ananda, that on the corporeal 
organism depends consciousness, is to be understood in this 
way: Suppose, Ananda, that consdousness weie to gain no 
foothold in the corporeal organism, pray, w'ould there in the 
future be birth, old age and death and the coming into 
existence of misery’s host’" 

“Nay, verily. Reverend Sir." 

“Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in the corporeal 
organism the cause, the occasion, the origin, and the depend- 
ence of consdousness.”"^® 

But what is this consaousness, vmnana^ in reahty’ The 
Buddha defines it as an element (dhStn) "invisible, boundless, 
all- penetrating”®’ The objects enter this element at the 
same time, the mteilocking of the sensual activities and of 
their corresponding objects having aroused it. Only by 
their enteiing the element of consciousness aie the objects 
of the senses able to touch us, and only thereby sensation 


cause 1 


The coipoted orpnism-Niima-rape-u r«son. the cotpareU is the 

. that the gronp of consaomess is able to appear (JWaiib -Nih III, p i? ) 
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and perception of them becomes possible for us. The whole 
world, therefore, is for us existent only as fit as it is irradiated 
by this element, and it vanishes again for us as soon as this 
clement is temporarily or for ever extinguished. “Everything 
has its stand in consciousness” and “When consciousness 
ceases, this here also ceases,” die Buddha dierefore readies 
fiirtiier on.'"^ Because this element thus forms the indispens- 
able antecedent condition, or the medium through which we 
become consdous of the objects of the world — tiiis becoming 
consdous consisting in contact, sensation and perception— 
tberefm it is called the element of consciousness.** Also 
in this way the relation of consciousness to the corporeal 
organism is the same as that of the fire to the match. Things 
must, in the same manner, first enter the fire to be perceived 
in the darkness: “This is my body, built up of the four 
thief elements, sprung from father and mother, and that is 
my consdousness, bound to it, on that does it depend,” it 


♦ It » well known tlat the molern empmal dieoiy of the tenniia petoemtons, 
boat upon the lenniduin of Locke, Biffers from a gieet defect. Accoiding to this 
*eory sensanoiu and percepnou ante only throngh the e\tenjal object imtaiing die 
organ of rente Bot hen it nmaint enntely nnintelligible bow the hntatuig 
an Mt and perceived at being wnA of the organa of senn^ the whole process occumng 
only « or skw the organ of sente and therefbn not being able to reach ont of ^ 
realm of die tame (the problem of the eveenmaty of seniation and perception) Now 
c^pate wuh this the doemne of the Oeddha at eaponnded above Jntt when the 
de^ of ^e mOm empmal theotj- becomes viable, the &ctor discovered by the 
Bnd^ IS intr^nced, and thereby completely remedies this defect Forthtoni* 
of the or^ of erase and the immediate object of aense, for instance of the 
CBttent of the eiher amking the an&ce of the eye, an invmble dement ailed con- 
eaoiisness is aroused. In a moment, with the speed of thooght, it spreads along die 
molecnUr str^ to the object, emanating that ateam comparable to an dectnc cuwrat 
^tog m the s.^ nmnnet w«h die speed of Itghtnmg throngh the whde condnetmg 

thf^^ “ "“oetJong macinable bdimd 

the vdide process. This dement, like space more snbde than the .-h.!.... 

» bonndlo, as a span -nut boundlessness reveds itsef aSX ^^e 

r >0 >» “tin endUssLs, J a™ as 

tne oigan of thonght a directed upon it 

sciolnr^ may also say "For eon- 

sciousttca consisa m recognizing" (Schopenhauer) 
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IS said in the Di^hanikaya II, 84, )ast as we may say. “This 
15 die match, built up of wood and of chemical stud^ sprung 
from the chemist; and that is the fire; bound to it, on that 
does It depend.” 

l^ow w^e not only understand the five groups as representing 
the only and complete components of personality, but we 
also, as promised, see through thdr mechanism, just as we 
may see through the plan and the working together of the 
parts of a mach^e we hare thoroughly understood. Personality 
Itself is such a machine at work, but with its products included 

The machine is represented by the corporeal organism 
we have just on this account called the six-sense- machine. 
It possesses the peculiarity of being only able to exist and 
to work after the accesrion of another element wholly 
different from it This heterogeneous element is consciousness, 
possessing on its part the pecohar quahty of being generated 
always anew as soon as the six-sense-machine begms to 
work. As soon as it flames up in this manner, it produces, 
acc or d i ng to its being aroused by the respective organ of 
sight, of hearing, of smell, of taste, of touch or of thought; 
the smiamn of seeing, of heanng, of smelhng, of tasting, 
of touching, of thinking, and the respective fmeftm of 
the object felt in this w^ay Out of this sensanon and per- 
ception, later on, the activines of the mind arise.* 


• ThM Md thtnby ptrcepnon «nd theacoTmo of themiad, themidTes 

condJX™, 

lunisdf Md donmioto hu rewgniaog, wio pOTSts 

omdcosat «»sanon, or ‘ ™Sf «u».non to «.seo ft h« 

Then he recognizes the following /cense In dependence on which cause’ 

arisen in dependence on » K fe IV an 1— “A. monk, tht mind of whom is 

In dependence on this body ISam hik. extinguished It w 

rtleasld, knows When the b^y « " «e Suppo.^ a m«., 

O monks, as if a shadow j ftn d„t nee at the root Hawog 

prottded with an axe and a tokn, shod g ^ ^ 

feUcd it at the root, suppose he should dig out the root ano p 
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Accordingly, the corporeal organism and consciousness 
are the two chief groups unidng themselves again to pro- 
duce the three other groups of sensation, of perception, 
and of the activities of the mind as their common result* 
They are, in their mutual conditionality, the real substrata 
of the personality and produce the “body endowed with 
' consciousness,” as it is always said in the Dialc^ues. 

‘In so fer only, Ananda, as one can be born, or grow^ 
old, or die, or dissolve, or reappear, in so far only is there any 
process of verbal expression, in so far only is there any 
process of explanation, in so far only is there any process of 
manifestation, in so far only is there any sphere of knowledge, 
in so far only do we go round the wheel of life up to our 
appearance amid the conditions of this world,— w as far as 


the tender fibres. Thereupon he should sew the trunk into pieces end iphc these and 
so reduce them to chips The chips he should let became drp bp nmd and sun, then 
be should bnni them and change them to ashes, and the ashes he should give to the 
winds or let them be earned away by the streenung floods of a nret. Thus the 
shadow condinoncd by the tree would be radically destroyed like a palm-tree disrooted 
fiom die sea, it woidd be annihilated and not be able to arise again. In exactly the 
same (ladicad) manner all sensanons will be exungoished when die body dissolves.” 
(Angtttia Nik. II, p, jgS.) 


* The first one of the five groups, the group of corporeal form, or of cotporeabty, 
dwre&ne is meant as bemg the same we already know as This 

IS beyond doubt. For on one side, lifMttuJii comprises within itself the body M » 
“If coiporeahgr,— diet is, the object of the first group— was the.sclg ye 
monks, ^en it could not be » miu^” (Mahavagga 1 , 6) On the other hand, • 
as we have seen, aSsuv^ is jnst this body able to hve-That the first group 
nevenheless is only designated as without mentioning aamr. has its T“ i,r ~ n 

only dierem diat, in speskmg of rS,.. vnality is considered to be indnded as self- 
evident as we too, when we mean a living body, simpty speak of a body. is 
only specify designated by a«. and thereby dengoated as if the vitaHro of 

IS to he rendeied espeoaUy conspicuous. Such is the case in the of the 

,bovo, wherem the proof had to bo given that odT^body M 

‘ “d perceprion. 

Thereto rSpMimat is, properly speakmgi ^mt-ril/mUboMa By the sniy. that aim 

bemg able » be 

^^d fiom but both being absoUtely inseparable, so diat where one of them 
^ must be present (cf above p. 70 note*)—!^ on die other hand, 

ondw dkwifi*. .BteC, and imkimi are comprised m other passages 

designation of sSsu, the meaning is simply this SUfaUimiU or, properly 
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this it, to isit, the cerpoi eal orgeaitsm together wth consaotistiess,”*^' 
Now we may, without further ado, fix an essential quality 
pertaining to ail the five groups wherein personality consists. 
The Buddha lays decisive stress upon this quality, he even 
dissolves personality into the five groups only for its sake. 
If we survey our whole series of deductions once more, 
the following total view presents itself. 

The material substratum of the personality is the corporeal 
organism, or the six-scnse-machinc as we say. This machine 
fitted out with the organs of the senses and besides that, only 
with the necessary contrivances for its further maintenance 
and continuous supplying with fuel like any other machine, 
in the maternal womb — we shall [see later by what — is 
built up out of parts of the outer world, these being at the 
same time assimilated by the maternal organism, or changed 
from dead into vital matter and thus organized, and fmther, 
kept working through an unbroken supply of food. As long 


jnetLuiK, lum nfatUmOf conipruu ths body cndon’cd witU \iubt}, opcarily with the 
ftcolty of ptoduaog the m-oalled menu! proccnei Bm ood 

urmUlhtrili ue the Btoups of those tncnul ptoecstes ihctmdtu, comptnd Mdct 
the term 'beceose they «e W upon »3t.i u the icspecnte or 

fiuliij o£ the maccnsl body «s of « liMng entity 

■nvc gtoup of eonsaousness, does not belong oten in *“ 

^11^ tat rf this^ 

and oonsaonsness’' it is sad “this body 

So here instead of "Jftwnif* togeth „ ^ „iach it remits agan 

3 bang compared to a ball. 
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as diis machine is in order and goes well, it also fulfils its 
purpose of making possible the element of consciousness and 
thereby, of sensation and perception and, later on, the 
activities of the mind. If it is not able to work any more, 
dien consciousness too is at an end, and tbcreby also sensation 
and perception and naturally also new activities of mind 
and especially, new willing, just because they are mere pro- 
ducts of the six-sense-machine and of consciousness. Only 
a new-built six-sense-madune may again bring fordi these 
phenomena. Also sensation, perception and the activities 
of the mind are therefore nothing'persistent, as little as the 
element of consciousness, but they are only the respective 
results of the six-sense-machine m conjanctim with the ele- 
ment of consciousness and ultimately conditioned by the 
former. Since, as we have seen, this sbt-sense-machme 
itself, that is, the corporeal organism, is again a product of 
the four chief elements, the five groups constituting person- 
ality are thereby causally conditioned: “And thus has the 
Blessed One spoken: ‘Whoso perceives the Arising of things 
dirough cause, the same perceives the truth. Whoso perceives 
the trudi, the same perceives the Arising of things through 
cause.’ In dependence upon cause, vei^y, have these five 
adherence-groups arisen.”^ 

Now we also understand something further. Because our 
body endowed with organs of sense is the apparatus by 
means of which we come into connection with the world, 
the body, by conung into action, generating the element 
of consdousness and only thereby sensation and perception 
of the world, the beginning as loeU as the end of the world 
is mdttioned by it. If the body is dissolved by death, the 
entire world vanishes for us. And if there should be, as 
the Buddha promises, a defiiutive overcoming of the world, 
then we may say now already that it will be possible only 
through this, that there exists a way to the final, extinguishing 
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of every corporeal oi^anfsm— remember here that the Buddha 
teaches incessant rebirth— and thereby of consciousness, 
thereby of personality, thereby at last of the world itself- 

“Once the Blessed One was staying in the Jeta grove 
near Savatthi, in the monastery of Anathapindika. And Roiu- 
tassa, a heavenly spirit^ radiant in beauty, as mght fell, ht 
up the whole gaiden, and betook himself to the Blessed 
One. Arming tiuther, he respectfully saluted the Blessed 
One and stood beside him. And standing beside him, 
Rohitassa, the heavenly spirit, spoke thus to the Blessed One 

‘May it be possible, O Lord, through going to know, t6 
see or to reach the end of the world, where neither birth 
is, noi growing old nor dying, neither originating nor perish- 
ing’’ 

‘It is impossible, O friend, thus 1 say, through gomg to 
know, to see or to reach the end of the world, where 
ndther birth is, nor growing old nor dying, neither onginating 


nor perishing.’ 

‘Wonderful it is, O Lord, astonisbng it is, O Lord, how 
the Blessed One tells me thus conectly “It is impossible, 
O friend, thus I say, through going to know, to see or to 
reach the end of the world, where neither birth is, nor 
growing old nor dying, neither originating nor perishing.” 
Once, m a former birth, O Lord, I was a hermit^ ^ed 
Rohitassa, the son of Bhoja, and by dominating magic I was 
able to walk through the air. Such, O Lord, was my speed, 
that I during die time an ardier, strong, well tramed, 
skilled and expert, takes to shoot mxh a bght arrow, wth- 
out using his strength, across the shadow of a palm-oee, 
could mSte a stride as fir as the Eastern Sea is >way fom 
the Western Sea. In possession of such speed, capable of 
making such strides, O Lord, the wish arose m me to reach, 
Z Jms, the end of the world. And without eanng md 
drXg? without chewing or tastmg, without voiding 



gh”-,(a?:i£^' hd^ed ..years, I died On 

the end of Ae iworld. "V^pnd^ra^ 


it is, O 


how the Blessed; 


_^correcdy; It is im^ssible,*0 friend, thus' ' 
by gob^'to’^know, to see or to reach, the end of' 
^.4the world, where neither birth is, nor growing old nor dying, 

■ ndther ori^atbg nor perishing.’ ^ 

<^Cenainly it is imposable^ O friend, thus I say, by going * 
to Joiow, to see or tb reach the end of the world, wher^ 
nrither birth i^ nor growbg old nor dybg, nrither ori- 
^nating nor perishbg. But ndther is it possible, O friend, 

' bus I say, to make an end of sufrerbg without hatring 
reached the end of the world. But this I declare, O friend: 
T-Within bfr body, six feet high, endowed with perception and 

■ 'cogmtien, is contained the world, the origw <f the world, and 
the end if the world, and the path leading towards the end of 

Jt^ -wor/rf’.”” Or, as we have heard atove, but only now 
i ue able to understand completely: within nama-rnpa, to wb 
our corporeal organism, together with consaousness, everything 
is -contained “that lies b the domain of concepts, in the 
. d(^^ of explanation, in the domab of mani^tation, b 
-'jahg^mdn of knowledge.” 

f s^lgE^us- the corporeal organism togedier with coosdous- 
jttess offers us the possibility of coming bco conmct vrith 
/.'rite world, dus world becomes real for us in the gnn»» 
-'-measure that the rix-sense-maclune is set in acrion and 
’"^‘iV^ereby all the five groups appear, thus, in the measure 
develop bto personality: Within and' with, diis 
experience what we call the world or the 
:‘i because this living and movbg and having ouj- 

All ...I.tvt .««« .v ^ 

V 


seems to us be hipest ideal, berefofe;,' 

hnw‘^n/\ 1?.. t * . . V 1^4 
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of US sees for himself the realizauon of this whole process 
of the world. ^ 

Funher, it follow's from this point of view, how wise 
it vi-as of the Buddha to furnish the proof of the great 
universal law of transitoriness and therewith of suffering, 
especially by means of the five groups constituting person- 
alitj’. For if we recognize all the five groups of personality 
as transient, then everything is known as transient, and full 
of suffering, because for us everything consists only in and 
through our pcrsonahc}'. 

To this proof we may therefore now retuin. 


THE WORLD OF SUFFERING 

T he whole world, its beginning as well as its continuing 
and its end, is for us connected widi our personahty. 
The five groups consatuting personality are causally con- 
ditioned in this manner that the corporeal group represents 
the basis of the fiiur other groups, sensation, perception, 
mentation and consciousness,'^ and even dirough the aenvity 
of the organs of sense, at first of all, produces them. The 
body Itself is a product of the substances comprised within 
the four chief elements} it is “built up of the four chief 
elements,” and is therefore itself conditioned by these. Our 
personality, and thereby our whole world, ulnmately share 
the fite of the four cUcf elements, they are n'ans/arr like 
these. 

These are axioms which everybody who once has under- 
stood them, perceives without more adO} they have become 
self-evident for him. Just this self-evidence is what the 
Buddha wants us to comprdiend. Ultimately, he only works 

* Oonseionsness, .ccoriing lo Into nwoB., b P« m to ead « bemg the most 
imporuntf 
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widi self-evident ideas, what is ocularly recognized, bding 
always self-evident. 

First then, it is in question for die Buddha to illustrate 
the tranatonness of the four cluef elements, as plainly to 
our sight as posable: 

“A time will come, when the eternal watery element will 
rise in fury, and when that happens, the external eardiy 
element will disappear. Li that day dus great external earthy 
element will unmistakably reveal itself as transient^ will show 
itself subject to ruin, destrucdon and all vicissitude. 

“A time will come when the external watery element will 
rise in fiiry and sweep away village and town and aty and 
province and Idngdom. Yea, there will come a dme when 
the wraters of the great ocean will be hundreds of miles 
deep, many hundreds of miles deep. And a dme will come 
when the waters in the great ocean will stand no more then 
seven palm-tree’s height in depth, then six, then five, four, 
three, two and, at last, only one palm-tree’s hdght in depth. 
There will come a rime when die water in the great ocean 
will stand only seven men’s he'^ht in depth, then only sbq 
then five, four, three, tw'o, and finally, only one man’s height 
in depth. And a time will be when the water in the great 
ocean will only come up to a man’s middle, then to his 
loins, then to Ms knee, then only to his ancle. Yea, there 
will come a dme when there wiU be no more water left in 
the great ocean than will cover one joint of the finger. In 
that day this great external watery element wjU unmistakably 
reveal itself as transient, will show itself subject to ruin, 
destrucdon and all vidssitude. * 

“A dme will come when the fiery element will rage furiously 
and devour village and town and city and province and 
kingdom, and, spreading over meadows and pastures, jungle 
and plan and pleasure-grove, will only cease when there is 
nau^t to devour. And there will come a dme when men 

6 * 
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will fcci: to prcccn’c rtrc xuth 9 fui mafic out of a fottl's 
'' *n{5» or from hcraps ol hitic. In riiar day ibis great cvccrnal 
ficrj' element tt jll nrimistalaWy reveal itself as transient, will 
'■how itself .subject to rum, desttuction and ail vicissitude. 

"A time ssill come svhen the external aiiy element vdll 
rage in fury and carry away village and tosvn and city and 
province and kingflom, and there will abo come a” time 
when, in the Is'ft month of the hot sc.ason, not a blade of 
gv;s!! stirring in the watcr*cour«^ts, men will .seek to make a 
little wind witJi a Ian made fiom .1 palm-.ftalfc. In that day 
this great external airj- element wall unmistakabiy reveal itself 
as tran*iicnt, will show it<clf subject to min, destruction and 
all vicissitude.”” 

If tlnis all mstrer comprised under die heading of the four 
chief dements shows itscll subject to the great law' of 
transirormcs.s, tlic .same is of course the ease widi all things 
formed liy it, cspcciallj with our bodj. Therefore the 
Buddha, immediately after having described the incessant 
vicissitude of all mircrial things, proceeds thiiS' “What, then, 
of this fathom- long body’ Is dicrc aught iicrc of ssbich 
may rightly be *>'’.id * 1 ’ or ‘Mine’ or Am’’ Kay, vcrilj , 
nothing whatsoever”— that means, also our body is “subject 
to ruin, destruction and all vicissitude,” Accordingly then 
also the cmnsitorincss of die remaining coraponenrs of our 
personality is self-evident, being based upon the body, 
including its organs; 

“The corporeal form, O monks, is tmnsicni^ and what 
underlies the arising of the corporeal form, wbar conditions 
it, that too is transient. Corporeal form arisen from that 
w'hich is iranricnt, how could it be permanent? 

“Sensation is transient, and w’hat underlies the arising of 
sensation, what conditions it, that too is transient. Sensation 
arisen from tbat which is nansient, how could it be perma- 



j jt^cn 

^|^c^pBiijWhal,^conifirioiis' i^ diai^ too,*'M.^tSQa®n'‘J 
-ftdni that wMch is transient, how' could^ 
it*^e’ permanent? ^ 

^'i«The activities of the mind are transient, and what und^^ 
the arising of the actiriries of the mind, what'csmdraonsfvi 
them, that,, too, is transient. The activities of the^i^d)t 
'arisen from that which is tranaent, how conid thejr^'bi^ 
'mahent? ‘ 

"Consdousness is transient, and what underlies tire ai^! 



4 t be permanent?"” 

Accordingly in regaiti to all the five groups- of personality 
'upon which all our volition is concentrated — the Buddha^ 
.ca]%g than therefore the five groups of grasping — as ■ 
yell as to all external objects of will, induded in tire 
,’five groups, the saying holds good: "Arising shows itself, 
'pas^g away shows its^, daring existence vicissitude tirows 
itsdE"** 

But thereby it is also established that the whole person- 
ality, thereby also the whole world made accessible to us 
through tiiis, is painful For "whatever is transient^ that is 
painfab” 

’ - "What think ye, monks? Is body permanent or is it 
^tiansient?" 

>' % is trandent^ O Lord.” 

/fvi^ut that which is tranaoit — is it painful or is it pleasant?” 
is panful. Lord.” j . 

think, ye, monks? Is sensation, is perception, are* 
;'^^'a<tiyities <rf tire mind, is consdousness permanent 


1 '/‘l^ty/arejtransienti Lord.” 
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“But what is transieiit~is it painful or pleasant?” 

“It is painful, Lord."” 

This painfulness in consequence of transitoriness shows 
itself m the body as “decay, death,” in the four odier groups 
as “pain, sorrow, grief and despair.” 

Thus, at last, there remains of every satisfaction of will, 
notiung but suffering caused by its Joss. Only with tills 
final effect^ as we have shown, can it be entered up in the 
book of life. The latter, therefore, at Jasi^ must show nothing 
but negative entries. Ih other words: the Buddha is right 
in valuing everything ultimately as suifeiing. 

To the average man this generally only becomes clear 
when this book is definitively closed, when death comes near. 
Then, with the complete breakdown of all wiUmg, when 
he sees everything tom fix>m him, his prosperity, his dearest 
relations, even his own body in the pangs with which he 
is writhing, and together with these, the whole of the' rest 
of the world, then also for him only an ocean of misery 
remains, and this ocean of suffering only will then be real. 
Let us only stop and conrider What; to us, to-day, is 
yesterday with all its pleasures^ Nothing but a mere shadow. 
But to-morrow, to-day will be just such another shadow; and 
the day after to-morrow, to-morrow will be the same: and at 
last, &ce to face with death, our entire life wjl be all a mere 
shadow. All its comforts are then over, defimtively over, 
and nothing will remain but suffering, nameless suffering. 
Whoso wishes fully to expenence this, and thus wishes to 
pass a competent judgment on the first of the four excellent 
truths of the Buddha, let him betake himself to some death- 
bed and carry out his contemplation thae, and best of all, 
to the death-bed of some sensualist. Does not this sen- 
sualist resemble a merchant who, after having started his 
business with a mUlion, has rcveUed in a lift of pleasmre, 
n pnl he has squandered all be bad and finds himself »ce 
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With such men there is notlung to be done. They are, 
as said above, in regard to thdr valuation of life, under 
the ban of their blind cleaving to it. They cannot keep to 
pure observation of the problem in an objective manner, and 
thus they are “incapable of seeing dear,” as the Buddha says. 
But it is impossible for the objective observer, after what we 
have just said, to come to any other judgment in r^ard to 
life than to that given by the Buddha. Only too well he will 
comprehend the truth of lie words: 

“^permanent are all the compounds of existence! 

Painful are all the compounds of existence!”” 

But also tins insight that life must ultimately in every 
direction necessarily change to suffering, and therefore at 
last become itself suffering and nodiing but suffering, might 
still be bearable. Also with this itiew before us we might 
still withdraw to that standpoint that just therefore, because 
only the present time is real, it is Ae hipest wisdom to 
enjoy this present and to make this the purpose of life, in- 
dfferent to any later judgment on die whole life. We 
might also console ourselves about the sorrowful end -with 
the thought that this end too will come to an end, and 
therefore be at last overcome. But this coo, accordmg to 
the Buddha, would be selfdecdt, and in feet, the worst of 
all. For our present existence is not our whole life, it is 


history of aydizaaoii beoames pmjioieless through the dying out of muildnd. At no 
point of erohmon ten n ptupose be seen, if no pntpoie on be seen m the £nal 
point -Cenunly, finm the asnonomicel point rf view the play alweys begins anew, 
by solar systems dissolTuig into cosmic nebulae, and these devdoping again mto solar 
gstema But the results of these bidogical and cosmoli^ual ptocesses ate always lost 
again Potposdessness dots not become more rational by always lenewing itsel£ Thus, 
reason for enthusiasm is lacking in the history of the nectes, the reality of 
m a^uon to that does not exceed that of its mdividuals. An aiost alwiys 
oaotymg his own works deserves no admitanon, but ought to be m e 

mdhoii^ aU axe more so, indeed, the mote genius is displayed m his works H.nn. 

‘ matenahsm mes to fiE us with enthusiasm for the 

Ptenuses, it ought rather to depict nature 
as a matetiabted absurdity ’’ r 
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as essential as youthj'^ even so, tiiere is no evolution 
of ^e world that is not inevitably followed by decay. 
Evolution and decay are nothing but die ttvo tides of om 
process, to wii^ of beconmg" Ever)nlung appears in the first 
part of TO beemmg as evolution, in the second one as decay. 

This impossibility of any lasting satisfaction of will, which 
prevails throughout the whole world, and therefore the final 
domination of suffering, is so evident^ so obvdous^ that it 
can nowise be refuted, but only ignor^ And as a matter 
of feet, incredible as it is, the will of man, this lus found- 
ation, is so strong; that it enables him to ignore even this 
fundamental truth which lights up the virhole essence of the 
world, if he does not want to see it. By means of empty 
sophisms he sluts it over, or even babbles m high-soumhng 
phrases about reaching a final state of mankmd fill! of bliss. 
And this his opinion is not altered even by the consideration 
tiiat this happy, final state d his, if it is to be reached at 
all, ought to have been reached long ago, havmg regard 
to the endless time that has Sowed mto the ocean of the 


past.' 


* CompaM meb thu the words fioddhii in regard to Ananda’s wondmog to 
hu&seZf that the Master no longer looked so imposing as once he did **TiMis ir Anaoda, 
chat upon ytradi ioUoffs agi^ qpon heahh, Bckness, iqjon hfc, doadi")* 

*• OimparBDoPrel,*Tlie of Man ""As a whole, it may be said, that the 

srio po n of die enigim of man proposed by mawnaliam is very com&rdess. • 
To conmeasate ns lot this comfottieisneu, xnatenahsm puts the accent on die hfe of 
tbt tptttu Kamre is thns sud not to care for the mdiwdnal, but for the speaes only 
By amtmoal pr(«rc«, mankmd ii said to approach aitatethftcmaybcthoo^t 

4 dewlcp « 1« into die goto .go To wotk « . nmag memto » t^ 
snto. IS sod to bo die a* of the individasl Bm, »d to sey, this sdhcc 
w For, epsrt Son. ri» fcet d«t spenes to die o»^ u » jpote » «l«^y 
ceeLg » moon ««d « the bidogiol wtudpouit m leguding rfu: « 

the Botentoic observer moit tske the highot sondpomt of o^^y. 
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few braaches whidi, scanty of foliage, yielded but little shade, 
and a man devoured by the fierce noonday heat, utterly 
exhausted with thirst and weariness, should come staggering 
along the road straight on towards this tree, and one ob- 
serving him should say: ‘This good man is making straight 
for that tree,’ and a short time thereafter, he should actually 
see the man, either seated or lying down beneath the tree, 
sore afflicted and distessed. In siimlar wise, Sariputta, do I 
see a man so comport himself that after death I behold him 
come to the realm of shades there to suffer much affhcdon 
and distress. — Agdn, Ssriputta, penetrating the heart and 
mind of a certain person, I percdve: ‘This person so acts 
that after death he will reappear as a man,’ and some time 
later I do indeed see hum as a man, in the enjoyment of 
many pleasures. Somewhat as if upon a piece of good soil 
there were growing a tree, many branched, thick of foliage, 
yiddtog abundant shade, and one drew near, oppressed by 
the noonday heat^ thirsty and weary, and made strdght for 
this tree} and an observer should see him and remark: ‘Thus 
good man is coming straight to that tree,’ and later on he 
should see the man sitting or recliiung in the shade of the 
tree, experiendng much pleasurable sensation. Similarly, 
Sariputta, do I behold a man so conduct lumself that after 
death he comes ^dn into the world of men, there to 
experience much pleasurable sensation. — Again, Sariputta, 
penetrating the heart and mind of a certain person, I percdve: 
This person so acts that after death, journeying happily, he 
will come to the heaven-worlds,’ and later I bdiold lum 
m the heaven-world, enjoying the height of felicity. Just as 
if there were a palace, having a pavilion, smooth within 
and without, with an enclosed, finely caseiriented alcove, 
and iherdn a couch at either end cushioned in purple and 
provided with coverlets long-fleeced and white and flower 
inwoven, hut^ also with dioicest antdope sldns; and a man 
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only a tiny section of oar life. This itself is without be- 
ginning and without end, if we do not make an end to it: 
“Without beginning or end, ye monks, is this round of rebirdi 
(semsare). There cannot be discerned a first beginning of 
beings who, sunk in ignorance and bound by thirst, ceaselessly 
transmigrating, again and again run to a new 

It is only feom tius standpoint that the flood of soflenng, the 
dreadfiilnessand awfulness oflifeistobeseeninitsfiillmeasure. 

For the Buddha teaches the round of rebinh, ivithin which 


the creatures are wandering incessantly, to consist of five 
fates. “Five in number, Sariputta, are the fates that may befell 
after death; namely these, passage into the hell-world, the 
animal Idt^dom, the realm of shades, the wwld of men or 
tile abodes of the gods. The hell-world I know, SSnputta; 
and the road that leads to the hell-world, and the course of 
conduct that brings down to it, following which, at the break- 
up of the body, after death, descending upon a sorry journey 
downwards towards loss, a man is bom in the hdl-world— 
this also I know. The animal kingdom I faiow, Ssriputta; 
and the road, the course of conduct^ following which, at the 
break-up of the body, after death, a man is bom into the 
animal kingdom— this too I know. The realm of shades I 
know, Sariputta; and the road, the courseofccaiductwhiA, 
at the break-up of the body after death, bring a man to the 
realm of shades- this too I know. The world of ^ 
know, Sariputta; and the road that leads to the world of 
men, the course of condua, through the followmg whetfr- 
o£ at the break-up of the body after death, a ^n is born 
inm the woild of men- this too I know. The gods I 
know, sariputta; and tire road that leads to abodes of 
tbe^odsTthe course of conduct rhrough the foUowi^ ^ 

tappilf, » bo mioioiliolio.^”'-"^ -'^*^ 

— — - (saS renaniDg (wo) to «» aaiong pomt. 

* Snisan means a cmose isaij rtnmu"* i / 
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as men are reborn as men, but &r more creatures who died 
as men, come back to existence in a hell, among animals, or 
in tiifi realm of shades.”®’ 

Thus every being is eternally wandering to and firo with- 
in SamsSra through the five realms, finding itself reborn by 
the incessant change of the five groups constituting its 
personality, now as a man, now as a spectre, now as an 
animal, now as a devil, now and then as a god. “In wombs 
we are germinating, in other worlds we are ger minating , in 
the tinging circle we are returning now and then.”*^ 

We must try to make directly dear to ourselves what 
this means. First, we must become clear about the endless- 
ness of this our wandering through the worlds: 

“Suppose, O monks, a man should cut off the grasses and 
herbs, twigs and leaves of this entire continent of Tndia, 
should collect them and heap up one handful of them after 
die other, sa;^ng! ‘This is my mother, 'diis is the motiier 
of my motheti, and so on,— there wovdd be no end of the 
mothers of the mother of this man. But he would reach 
the very last bit, the end of all the grasses and herbs of this 
continent of India, — and why’ Without be pnning or end, 
monks, is tins round of rebinh. There cannot be discerned 
the first b^^ing of beings, who, sunk in ignorance and 
bomd by thirst, are incessantly transmigrating, and again and 
again run to a new birdi . . .” 

“As if, monks, a man should heap up this great earth by 
handfuls, to form a ball of earth, saying: ‘This is my father, 
tins is my Other’s fether,’ and so on — there would be no end 
of the fethers of the fatiier of this man, but this great earth 
would be used up; would come to an end. And why? 

ithout beginning or end, O monks, is this round of rebirth. 
Tnere cannot be discerned the first beginning of beings, 
w o, sunk in ignorance and bound by thirsty are incessantly 
transmigrating, and agtin and s^ain run to a new birth. 
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But again, SiriputQ, penecradog the heart and mind of a 
certain person, I perceive: ‘This person so acts, so conducts 
himsel)^ follows such a course, that after death he will come 
to the animal kingdom,’ and in due time, with the pure, the 
superhuman, celesaal Sedng, I behold him born into the 
animal kingdom’, in great misery and subject to grievous and 
bitter sufferings. It is as if there were a cesspool over a 
man’s height in depth filled with filth; and a man should 
approach, scorched fay the sun, half dead with heat, worn 
out, reeling, parched with thiis^ walking directly on towards 
that cesspool. And an observing man diould see him and 
say; ‘This good man, as he is now going, will surely come 
into that cesspool.’ And in a short time he should see the 
man fallen into the cesspool, in great misery and subject to 
bitter and grievous suffering. In like manner also, Sanputta, 
do I behold a man follow such a course that after death I 
see him born into the animal kingdom, there to undergo 
bitter and grievous misery and suffering.* — Again, SSriputca, 
penetrating the heart and mind of a certain person, I per- 
cave; ‘This person so acts that after death he will come to 
the realm of shades, and later I actuaUy see him in the 
spirit-world, sore afflicted and distressed. It is as if upon 
a piece of poor soil there were growing a tr ee having but 

> CoiDpaie the »S<1- DucouK of M.»h.-NJ.a 7 ., omS ab»« 

w«aa iarfly l» pon.We » aptao « ** 

the soffiaings of animab Anm-net with only one hoto into Ae 

« « .€.monk^ . '-mb owy ^ 

ocean and it wotdd be drwen by Ae eM gonthero wind to the north. 

And there shonld be an lanle ^ one-ejed mrde get its 

every hundred yeas. Vrtst do tori, bet if tt all, then only 

neck into that onc-bded dnm-aw ^ ^moiili^ nii^ this one-eyed tnrde get 
ofter e very long tnn. W el.^ ^ into tb» dq.m, «»ne 

»„ nedc into- *e ^ go^Te there ii^ monks, no pist cond«, 

agun into the wmld ^ ^ disntaHc scong Ther^ monkb 

no soaightftrwerd eondnci, 
they are tccimomed to devour each oihtr, » « 
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“What do you think, monks? Which may be more, the 
blood that on this long way, while you were always running 
to new birth and death, was flowing at your decapitation, 
or die water of the four great oceans? .... 

“Through a long time, you have shed, sentenced to death 
as murderers, more blood in being executed than there is 
ivater contained within the four great oceans. Through a 
long you have shed, caught as robbers, more blood in 
being executed than water is cont^ed within the four 
great oceans. Through a loi^ time, you have shed, detected 
as adulterers, more blood in being executed dian there is 
water contained within the four great oceans.”®® 

But thereby the abundance of suffering lying behind us 
is not yet exhausted. Much worse were those sufferings 
that arose for us, as we were straying through the iower 
abysses of enstence: 

“What do you think, O monks? Which may be more, 
the blood that was flowing at your decapitation, while you 
were agam and again runmng to new birth and death, or 
the water of the four great oceans? .... 

“Through a long time, you have as cows and calves truly 
shed more blood in bdng decapitated than there is water 
contained within the four great oceans. 

“Through a long time, you have as buffaloes and bufl^o- 
caives truly shed more blood in being decapitated than water 
is contamed -within the four great oceans. 

“Through a long time, you have as sheep and lambs truly 
shed more blood in being decapitated than there is water 
contained -within the four great oceans. 

“Through a long time you have as he-goats and she-goats 
truly shed more blood in bmng decapitated than there is 
water contained within the four great oceans. 

“Through a long time, you have as deers and stags 

7 
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sliould draw near, spent with the noontide heat, reeling 
with exhaustion, parched with thirst, and should more 
straight on towards this same palace, and an obserrer should 
see him and say: ‘This good man is coming straight on to- 
wards that palace’; and later should indeed behold the man , 
arrived at the palace and, in the pavilion sitting or reclining 
upon the couch, enjoying the greatest felicity. In like 
manner also, Sariputta, do I see a man so act that after death 
I behold him amved in the heaven-world, enjoying the 
greatest felicity.” 

Among these five fates ultimately only the last one, the 
abode in the heaven-world, could be desirable. But accord- 
ing to the Buddha this one is just as much subject to the 
great law of transitoriness as the abode in the four other 
ones, objectification in the animal world and in the hells 
also finding always its end, though possibly only after enor- 
mous stretches of time. “Up to the highest world of the 
gods every existence becomes annihilated”— ‘The P^rty- 
three Gods and the YSma Gods, the Satisfied Gods, the 
Gods Who Delight in Fashioning, the Gods Who Have 
Control of Pleasures Fashioned by Others, they all, bound 
with the fetters of desire, return into the power of M5ra 

which meansinto the power of death.”- Un^ngty, th«^ 

fore, always again descent to the lower worlds will follow. 

But moreover, this t “^eri? 

nr even onlv in the realm of mankind, is open only to ve^ 

m like manner, monks, only a tew crea 
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as 'M'e shall see later on. It may even happen that on the 
^vay sho^\Tl by the Buddha we may gain an immediate 
perception of our own existences before our birth, and of 
the vanishing and reappearing of the other creatures, by 
developing the “pure, superhuman, celestial eye.” 

Meanwhile, predsely this truth as to the nature of our 
existence before and after birth is such that it may be also 
found without immediate insight^ in a purely indirect tvay, 
since to a purely sober judgment of dings it appears as 
the only possible one. For this very reason it is not 
peculiar to the Buddha, but forms part of the original Mth 
of manldnd* and as such lies at the base of all the great 
religions of the earth, tvid the sole exception of Judaism, 
and of the ttvo religions originating from it, Christianity 
‘ and Mohammedanism. 


This indirect path to its confirmation we also will tread 
first, as it were, by way of introduction. It is the path of 
hypothesis. Human reason, as long as immediate inaght into 
any occurrence is impossible, seeks to find out truth in this 
fotm, not only in dsuly fife but also within the domain of 
sdence. For a mere hypothesis also may come near to 
immediate -irudi. This is the case, for instance, with the 
theory of the origination of the world put forward by 
Kant and Laplace, or the theory of the ether. Here the 
criterion of a hypothesis in regard to its being mw-ardly well ‘ 
founded, consists in its explrining the occurrence concerned 
as rampletely as possible and in its being in perfect harmony 
Twth de whole course of nature. Thus a great obstacle to 
the theoty of Kant and Laplace being accepted as entirely 
rorrect, is that the relation of the densities of the planets and 
of the sun cannot very well be brought into harmony with it. 


of /*** of itincaroanon alteady fbmu oart 
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“And thus, O monks, during a long time you have 
experienced sulTcring, you have experienced pam and mi- 
sery and have enlaigcd the burying-ground truly long enough 
to be disgusted with every kind of existence, long enough 
to turn from eveiy kind of existence, long enough to deliver 
yourselves from it."'''' 

But the Buddha is not content to desciibe in this gcneial 
manner the endlessness of the round of our rebirths. He 
also shows scparateljr, of what kind our single existences 
have been, first, within the realm of mankind itself. 

“What do you think, O monks!* Which may be more, 
the flood of teais you have shed on this long way, running 
again and again to new birth and new death, united to the 
disliked, separated from the liked, complaining and weeping, 
or the water of the four great, oceans^’ .... 


“Through a long time, you have experienced the death 
of the mother, the death of the father, the death of the son, 
the death of the daughter, the death of brother and sister, 
through a long time you w'cre oppressed by sickness And 
while the death of the mother, the death of the father, the 
death of the son, the death of the daughter, the death of 
brother and sister, the loss of wealth, the pain of sickness 
was your lot, while you were united to the disliked, separated 
from the liked, running from birth to death, from death to 
birth, you have shed on this long way truly more tears than 
water is contained within the four great oceans. 


. In d,c S.my«t» p as*, « » .a 

toic depesaed »ly by •>« b«p rfbaac, 

thetebs node noald be upon cosdess change of birth 

vronld fflount dunng oidj io«etiiet the bw in of only one sm^e creature, 

and death, rf one, nt 

yea, a xent^la ,^lLt there » no .p« on eat* that o no. coopored 
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fluid to the water, the heat to the fire, the wdndy to the 
air, and his senses pass into space. The four bearers, on die 
bier as a fifth, take his dead body away; till they reach the 
burning-ground men utter forth eulogies, but there his bones 
are bleached and his oflerings end in ashes. It is a doctrine 
of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, mere idle talk, 
when men say there is profit therdn. Fools and wise alike, 
on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated, and 
after death they are not,”*' 

But curiously, though obviousness is on its tide — for with 
death, what we are accustomed to call man, eiddently dis- 
solves— materialism, as Schopenhauer says, and as we men- 
tioned before, never has been able to gain a permanent in- 
fluence over mankind. The reasons for this are evident 
Materialism is just as much a hypothesis as any other sdentific 
system which tries to explain the phenomenon of life. But 
as said above, a hypotbetis cannot be correct, if it is con- 
tradictory to a fundamental fact of the course of nature. 
But to this course of nature surely there belongs not only 
man and all his actidties but also the immediate conscious- 
ness of living on after death; for, as stid above, it represents 
a common property of mankind. Accordingly it must be 
included in an explanation of life. Many try to explain it 
in this way, that from this consciousness only a longing for 
hving on after death peculiar to man may result, but not 
the fact of the realization of this longing. But there is this 
to be said in reply, that the mere fact of such a longing bang 
present in every man and therefore being essential to us, 
gives security for the reaBzation of this longing in some 
^y or other, in accord with the aidom, natura mbil fi'ustra 
Namre makes nothing in vain. We could not possess 
this longing at all if it were not to be satisfied. When a 
naturaHst has discovered the eidstence of a peculiar longing 
in any creature, vtithout anything more he ivill be so certain 
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truly shed more blood in being shot than there is water 
contained within the four great oceans. 

“Through a long time you have as swine and pigs truly 
shed more blood in being slaughtered dian there is w-ater 
contained within the four great oceans. 

“Through a long time you have as hens and doves and 
geese truly shed more blood in being butchered than there 
is water contained within the four great oceans. 

“But how is this posable^ Without beginning or end, 
O monies, is this round of rebirth. There cannot be dis- 
cerned the first beginning of beings, who sunk in ignorance 
and bound by thirst, are incessantly tr ansmi g ratin g and 
again and again run to a new birth. 

“And thus, O monks, through a long ome you have ex- 
perienced suffering, pam and misery, and enlarged the 
burying-groundj truly long enough to be disgusted with every 
kind of existence, long enough to turn away from every 
kind of existence, long enough to deliver yourselves from it.” ” 

It is clear that, if all this is really so — ^not to speak of the 
stay in the hells— if this is really our past fete and will be 
our future one, then the saying “All life is suffenng” be- 
comes true in its most horrible sense. But not a few will 
declare that they are unable to follow the Buddha any 
further on this way, even if they agree with this judgment 
' on the value of our present life. For here every possibilirj’’ 
of our own immediate insight^ which, also according to the 
Buddha, forms the only real criterion of all truth, seems 
to be ■w'anting. To sudi we reply that the Buddha does 
not at all want them to take his sayings, ated above, 
without crin asm and upon mere ftith. The declaration 
that we ought only to believe what we ourselves have 
recognized as true holds good also in this case, and to give 
i p^mpiiare insight into tiie round of our reb^ is the 
special theme of the second of the four excellent truths, 
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for a lost cause)* For instance, what about those five hundrjed 
Switzers who sacrificed themselves for Louis XVI when the 
Tuileries were stormed by die people? Was not didr 
death, regarded from a purely natural point of view, entirely 
worthless? Nevertheless, who %'rill dare to say that it would 
have been the same thing for these noble men, if, instead 
of gitdng their lives for their master, they had weakly betrayed 
Wm and sided tvith the people’ But if it is not the same, 
when and where can the equivalent for which human feel- 
ing impatiently longs, take place, if complete antuhilation 
follows death? And thus is it with every good and, still 
more, with every heroical deed which does not bear the 
fruits expected.' 

By such reflections also does the Buddha silence the 
materialistic doctnne that tvith death, all is over. “There, 
Sandaka, a reasonable man is reflecting thus: ‘This dear 
teacher sets up such a meaning, such a doctrine: [to wit 
the materialistic one, as reproduced by the above tvords]. 
If it is true what he is saying, then every moral action 
upon the earth is purposeless. Then we both are grorra 
exactly the same .... Therefore it is too much if this dear 
teacher goes naked, shaves his crovTi, crouches do\vn on 
his heels, plucks out both hair and beard; and if I, hvingin 


oUi that ttait m man by which he feeb himself respanuble for his acnons 
^ b^d death, nm/ puma “Man a the highest ftct of namie, and morality is 
hit highest ftncoon Instmcnvely we place mombty higher than knowledge. In a 
aoi^ man, we wiU hardly miss knowledge, but genius withoni monls we fed to be 

repolnn ^pi*ty rouses regret or a imile, but immorah^ rouses mdignanon Con- 

^nendy, the teal test of philosophical syatems is their apotode fbr fiiniung the basis 
a mord system Bet moral mstmct 15 illogical if human mdividuahty exists only 
bemeen the cradle and the gmve. If the sisible part of our career alone had ralidity, 
and we went towards our aumhilanon wi* fuR cousoousness, then we should 
mim OTdemned to death, only that our way to the scaEbld would be a httle longer, 

mm 1 T" ^ a The law allows the condemnea 

the mns&caou of bis wishes fbr the last days of his life, as was already the 
*e*n^ Greeks. But we ought to make this dtim fer the sansfection of 
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If these fundamental axioms are applied to die doctnne 
of the Buddha as far as the nature of our existence before 
and after birth is concerned, the following conclusions are 
reached. IBs doctnne embreces three statements* 

I. There is an existence after death; 
z. This existence is effected by rebirth, strictly spealdng, 
hy pnltngmstsi 

3. It takes place within the fire realms mentioned above. 
The first statement has aln-ays been accepted as true by 
the immense majority of mankind, at every time and in every 
place. The agreement goes so fiir that it can hardly be 
explained othenvise than through the saying of Spinoza 
“We feel by immediate consciousness that we are immortal ”* 
Only when men try to transfer this immediate truth, founded 
in the depth of their essence and therefore only felt, into 
abstract knowledge, only when, to put it othenvise, they 
try to understand it in accordance with the law of suffident 
reason, only then do contradictions appear. Against this 
truth those only fight who call themselves scientific materialists, 
a class of men already very m^I known to the Buddha* 
“There, Sandaka, a teacher defends this view There is 
no such thing as alms or sacrifice or offering. There is 
neither fruit nor result of good or evil de^s. There is no 
such thing as this world or the next. There is nadier 
father nor mother, nor beings springing mto hfe without 
them. There are in the world no recluses or Brahmins who 
have reached the highest point, who perfectly, and 
having understood and realized, by themselves 
tiiis world and the next, make their wisdom known 
rhZan being is birilt up of the four elements. When he 
ae^ the earthy^ in him retu rns and relapses to the earth, _e 

an« ihinfc of the Xw* It those 0*0 m days of 

death, as to what hB fcmte wiE b ]rfe after death, 
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right and true and real. And thus who sedts for truth, 
if he is a reasonable man, will not draw readily the one- 
sided conclusion: ‘Only this opinion is true, and the other 
opinion is foohsh,’ but to grin insight into these statements, 
it is of importance to regard their content.’’** To use our 
own way of thinl c ing , this means: Here also for everybody 
who cannot blmdly believe but viants to know, to begin 
with, only hypotheses come into question which must be 
examined for thrir value according to the rules applying to 
them, Espedally must they be examined to see if i^ey do 
not come into contradiction with other &cts established 
beyond contradiction. For in this case even their simple 
possibility must be denied, and therefore diey are to be 
rejected from the beginning. 

Now we have seen that the body obviously perishes in 
death, its components then returning to the common stock 
of inoi^anic substances of external nature, and that together 
with the annihilation of this basis, the remaining components 
of the personality also, namely sensation, perception, men- 
tation and consciousness, dissolve into nothing and become 
impossible. We may be influenced by dogmatic prejudices 
to ignore this obvious demonstration of nature, or even in 
spite of it, hold fast to the belief in personal continuance; but 
if one does not set up uill instead of cognition as the source 
of mith,— and every belief is ultimately a function of will, 
and will, as we know, cannot be instructed, — but if we 
share the standpoint that all verities can only be based upon 
perception and must be rooted in it, then it is established 
beyond doubt that, if a man dies, not only his corporeal 
part but also everything mental in him, sensation, perception, 
mentation and consciousness, thereby the whole of personality’’, 
penshes. This is so clear to every unprejudiced observer 
that materialism just from this fact derives its chief weapon 
against every belief in continuance after deatL Certrinly, 
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that this longing is capable of being satisfied that he would 
consider it folly to cease searching for object of this long- 
ing on the ground that there could not possibly be any such 
object. On the contrary, he will not stop searching nnal 
be has found this object, feeling certun dut Nature works 
on the lines of least resistence, and therefore creates no 
u-ants for which there is no satis&ctlon. Besides this, 
materialism already is ^vrecked on the fact of the existence 
of moral and dierefbre unselfish actions, since such are 
certainly to be found, and belong as much to the phenomena 
of life as birth and death, with which, therefore, a hypothesis 
claiming to explain the phenomenon of life cannot be 
allowed to conflict. Even die materiahst will esteem and 


admire a man who, without hesitadon, sacrifices his own 
person for others. But how will he reconcile this esteem 
and admiradon ivith his oivn system, according to which it 
must be senseless to annihilate oneself to save the life of 
another person who is nothing to me 5 for what bond, 
according to the system of materialism, can bind me to 
another man? Am I not a fool m sacrificing my own hfe 
for another person, since in accordance wife the materiahst 
view of the world^ life must be the highest dung for me, 
everything without a remainder being annihilated for me 
with the annihilation of my omi life? And where would 
be the equivalent for the sacrifice of life ftw anoihra man, 
felt also by a matenalist to be a noble deed, if with dea 
everything is over’ For this also belongs to the phenomenon 
of life and must therefore be taken into account in giving 
an erolanation of tins phenomenon, that in us th«e dwells 
an Sadicable feehng that every action must 
its reward. If a materialist answers. ‘Jhe equmlrat erf fee 
action must be sought in fee feet that it makes for fee bm^t 
S'Tofeer creatures then fee forfeer 
swered: ‘But how, if the man saenfiemg his life, sacrifices 
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free will to eternal hell, foreseen by their creator to be 
the consequence of this free will which he gave to them! 
Must not the intellect first be created, diat may bear such 
a thought? Is it not, moreover, contrary to every law of 
thought that the fruit of a poor finite creature, wUch itself 
must therefore be linuted and finite, should be revenged by 
an Infinite punishment^ And then, as Sdiopenhauer quite 
correcdy remarks. Is it conceivable that the same god who 
orders men to overlook and to for^ve every oilence, acts 
himself in quite a different manner, inflicting eternal punish- 
ment even after death? But the most senseless fhing is 
that tins god who tvants me to beheve in this dogma of 
eternal punishment in hell, under threat in case of my un- 
belief, of having that dogma made good on my own person, 
on the other hand has endowed me with a power of insight 
which simply will not let me beheve such a dogma because 
of its opposition to all reason. 

It is not saying too much to assert that a hypothesis 
involving such consequences and contradictions cannot 
possibly stand the trial at the assize of intellect and must 
therefore be disnussed without more ado.* 

Acrordingly palingeneas remains as the only possible form 
of eustence after death. For to a man for whom the fret 
of Ws living on after death is established, but who has to 
reject on the other hand all doctrines of personal con- 
tinuation— not only the Christian one, but all others beside 
that teach person^ continuation in the form of metem- 
psythosis or transimgration of souls— only the possibility of 
omtinuarion wmhmg the anntbdatton personality offers irsolf 
This annihilation is contdned in palingenesis. For palingene- 


? posonal cononnsnee i&a dank is aodung but » hypothtsu natunUy 
f “ *>>« nveUtion of a penonal god, for this aim- 

oadicoons hypothesis, tnevnably leading to uieconalable con- 
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a house full of children, using silk and sandal wood, orna- 
ments and odoriferous ointments, finding pleasure in gold 
and silver, shall have in future just the same fate as dus dear 
teacher.’ And he perceives: ‘This is not the path to truth, 
and turns away unsatisfied from such path.””* 

Indeed, the knowledge that materi^sm makes all true 
morality impossible, is deasive in making every moral man 
refuse it. For, as a moral man, he unmediately feels the whole 
importance of moral acnon and rejects matenalism merely 
from this immediate feeling, felt truth being nodung but 
truth immediately perceived, only not yet abstracted into 
nodons And only to men who already have gained this 
height of moial acdon does the Buddha address himself. 

But if the fact of death not being our end is established 
for a man, then the second question for him is. Of what 
kind is his continued existence after death^ Here two chief 
doctrines are opposed to ea<di other, first, the doctnne of 
personal continuance, mainly represented by the Chnsnan 
doctrine of the immortality of the individual in an eternal 
heaven or in an eternal belli «>d secondly, the doctnne of 


palingenesis. 

Which IS truth? Here also for every one who has not yet 
himself recognized it, only the standpoint of the reasonable 
man remains, which, in the words of the Buddha himself, 

may be defined as follows “There a reasonable man reflects 

thus If some of those dear recluses and Britoms mch 
personal continuance, I cannot see it, and if other dear 
recluses and Brahmins teach that there is no phonal duration, 
neither do I perceive this. But if, wifoout hamg seen^ 
oerceived it, I now should decide in favour of one of th^ 

SIS i.d My. Tlds 0.= orly » 

docmnes, an y weUdone. For 
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creature that has perished but contained the indestructible 
germ from which this ne^v existence originated, they are 
one bring. To point out the bridge between the two tvould 
certrinly mean the solution of a great problem,” says Schopen- 
hauer; of a problem, we may add, that from all time has 
been insoluble. Nobody has effected its solution, uith the 
sole exception of one man, and this sole exception is 
again — the Buddha! To his insight of genius it was possible 
to look even into this most secret tvorkshop of nature, and 
thus to find the solution of this problem, a solution as 
simple as only trudi can be. For truth is always simple, 
so simple that, as Goethe once remarked, men are always 
angry that it is so simple. But of this we will speak later. 
Here we have only to establish that palingenesis is the only 
possible form of continuance after death, and that this only 
possible Jform of continuance is taught by the Buddha.* 
What might cause ofience in his doctrine, as &r as the 
mode of rebirtii taught by it is concerned, can therefore 
only be its third element. He teaches that palingenesis is 
not confined to the realm of human brings only,** but 


* As soon as we have reached the insight that palingenesis is the real form of onr 
Using on, then, wuUonc foitber ado, the insight mto the begtonmglessness of the coand 
of our lebitihs and thereby into the immeasniable spaces of nme we hare already 
wandered forangh is reached coo For if the birth that has opened my present life was not 
my first one, then neithec was the precedmg one the first one, and so on withont 
ceasanon, back to foe beginningleis infinity of the past. If we look down upon the 
umnense spaces of nme with which foe Hindu is wont to reckon, with a superohons 
smile, fomtang onr passmg present life to be our life as such, then we only show the 
nari^ess of out mental hon»m On this we smile agam, having won the tight 
standprant by ascenaining chat we are essentiaUy outside of tune, and nme is therefore 
not able to haim ns in any way, as will be seen m onr next dupter Therefore it is 
also s^evident chat by entering ^ we are able to see it pass in its ennte endlessness, 
th^ becommg always other bemgs -Besides this, modem astronomy too reckons 
wim «je sune immense spaces of tune 

most be noted that rebirth as a man need not necessarily talce place upon 
tb* in hannony widi modem astronomy, already anaent India had readied 

conadess ^ ^niveree consists of conntless world-sj'stcms and therefore also of 
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in doing so, it commits itself die unpardonable mistake of con- 
cluding from the impossibility of one alternative that the 
other one, the pahngenesis we -^vill afterwards speak of, is 
also impossible. 

In pardcular, the Chrisdan doctrine of personal survival 
after death in an eternal heaven or an eternal hell, pre- 
supposes the behef in a personal god, and, together ^dth 
this dogma, leads to monstrous contradictions: How can 
human insight bear the diought of a god who ought to be 
the sum of infimte goodness, wisdom, and power, creating 
beings whom he knows to be condemned m an overwhelm- 
ing majority to eternal damnation in a hell, since “many 
are called, but few are chosen.” Certainly, diese beings 
choose thdr gruesome fete themselves, as their will is free. 
But how can a most gracious god bestow such a horrible 
gift, when he knoivs beforehand, in vhtue of bis omniscience, 
■how dreadfully they will misuse itl ^Vhat should we think 
about a fether who should send his child into the world or 
even only generate it, knowing for certain that it would 
later on commit “voluntarily” a ciime that would be punished 
with hfe-Iong imprisonment, and thus remain through all 
its life in deepest despau:' But what would such a deed be 
in comparison to that other one, to give eastence to a being, 
even to the greater majority of beings, so that those beings, 
namely, the animals, who have no free will and ^e thwe- 
fore wdthout feult, Jive alivays in terror and feffl without 
any prospect of compensation-because, according to the 
Christian doctrine, animals are not 

others, men, are to be doomed m conseque nce of this their 
- ' • r«ar-fii!cil hfe nMwt Mg leading Only look 

s ..o e.. 

m 1 Bate of consiant fear and ansieqr 
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round of rebirth, as die fundamental presupposinon of right 
insight!** 

Certainly we do not say too much if we assert that the 
reality of an occurrence of outer history, if testified to by 
such a multitude of unimpeachable witnesses as such holy 
men are, would be doubted by no reasonable person. If 
here nevertheless, especially by modern “enlightened” per- 
sons, such doubts are raised— but this is never done by 
people who have an eye for the real boundaries of the 
possible and for the criterions of reality— then this can only 
have its grounds in the mprohabtlt^ of the existence of 
such realms. For then eidstence can only be thought 
improbable; in no case impossible or contradictory to fiicts 
otherwise known. But are they really so improbable? On 
the contrary, it is improbable ihat the form of life eidsdng 
upon our eaith should be the only one that Nature, other- 
wise inexhaustible, has brought forth. But if the probability 
of the contrary presses itself upon us on the path of pure 
reasoning, then it is further just as probable that those 
forms of life we have to suspect otherwhere exhaust, with 
due regard to the inexhaustibility of Nature, all possibilities 
of a happy as well as of an unhappy existence, in as fer 
as they may be brought into harmony with the fundamental 
laws of the universe, espedally with the universal law of 
transitoriness On a small scale we see the same thing 
upon our earth, where also to states of highest bliss, those 
of pain hardly ima^nable are opposed; and tx) lives mdiant 

* Sadi inner ilhumnation lias even been represented as a dis ffl f yd state^ and die 
CSinn as wdU as the Buddhaj dierefbr^ thongbt to have been insane* Sadi remits 
ate readied| if die cntic'c own ‘‘Pelagian common sense^” as Schopenhaaer rail* is 
made the measnre of all things It moA be a corioos sanity whidi dedares 

men to be insane who derdoped dimr mental &cnlues so ^ as m be able to oiumph 
over dl their passions, even over every kud of snodon of the will in_a way that 
seems impossible to ns average mottals, and thus to acquire die highest powers of 
sense and mmd* Ja not dus ownmg to some confusion of concepnona in regard to 
tvhat is saniQ? and insanity^ 
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sis means decomposition and renewal of the entire individual, 
thus that the dying aeature perishes ennrely, together with 
Its consciousness, but that there remains a germ from which 
a new individual arises together with new consciousness, 
“tom thus ripening like corn, and ripening always again and 
again.” This doctrine of continuance after death is the only 
one whidi stands in no contradiction to any other feet of 
the course of nature. And because it is the only one, m 
accepting which, continuance after death can be imagined 
without felling into logical contradictions, already for this 
reason it must be accepted as true by every one for whom 
the fact of continuance after death as such is established. 

But this hypothesis— nothmg more than a hypothesis is 
at first in question — is not only incontrovertible in all its 
paits and consequence^ tbrou^ its babg m harmony with 
the whole process of nature, so much so that even Hume, 
though “excessively empincal,” as Schopenhauer rails him, 
says in his sceptical tieatise on immortahty, that this system 
is the only one of its Mnd to which philosophy can* pay 
heed, but it is also, according to Schopenhauer, a postulate 
of practical reason. This is plain from the feet that every- 
body comes to it of himself, that at least it becoms im- 
mediately clear to everybody who hears 
first timi “if the biain, cbnfused from early youth bj having 
wid. totond docBMS. do« ao. 

With superstitious fear, flee it from an 

?us tas b«a d.. coana™ of tb. 

piioiccst fliid Tviscsc of ^ 

Bn^pAagoao*, thi. teaewal of dteaeo, odica, 

irf ia^ mS® rf da.d.. das a d.. 

al^bora cmasr. 
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“evolution” with, which the possibility of a relapse of man 
into lower realms of cMstence is thought to be refuted. 
Because man perceives in nature a progressive development 
in the forms of life, and because it thus pleases his tvill, he 
rashly infers an unlimited development of his own species, 
though nature teaches him by clear evidence that there is 
no such development: every evolution being, as hinted above, 
only the first half of a process, namely, of becoming, the 
second half of v'hich must always bring about decay and, 
at last, the complete collapse of the diing that seemed at 
first to develop. This is a law that holds good for the 
greatest as well as for the smallest things. But when, by 
and by, man gains the insight that die unlimited develop- 
ment of a species is an illusion, then he at last transfers 
the realiption of the thought of evolurion to the single indi- 
■'vidual, rather than believe in die purposelessness of his 
striving and of his volition. He imagines a metaphysical 
goal to be set up for the individual beyond the realm of 
transitoriness, and thinks that die individual ripens more 
and more towards this goal until this is actually reached, 
either in death, or at least after a series of eidstences 
following each other, as a traveDer on foot comes nearer 
to his pal with every step he takes, even if he does not 
notice it ■" If the thought of evolurion is formulated thus, 
then it comes near to truth in as much as man looks for 
.the centre of grarity loitbm himself and no longer in the 
species, in harmony with his own inner nature whith is 
only able to regard itself as the centre of the whole world 
and thereby as the object of all its endeavours. But even 
daily experience ought to tell us diat progressive evolution 
does not take place here either. Of course we have to bear 
in mind that evolution is only to be taken as a purification 

* Tills ctmcepBoa is not at all a pioductioo of modem times, as the Baddha bad 
already to refine it. Majjh. Kik. I, p 518. 
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extends just as well to tlie world of animals, and to diat of 
spectres, as to hells and heavens. To this it might be 
objected that^ on one side, realms of spectres, heavens and 
hells are beyond all possible experience; and that, on the 
other hand, the supposition is senseless and in contradiction 
to every idea of evolution, that man might M back into 
such depths as the realm of animals or a hell would mean. 

Concerning the first objection it declares ordinary expenence 
to be the only experience possible. To this it must be 
replied, following a saying of Goedie Certainly we must 
give in at the boundaries of expenence, but not at the 
boundaries of our own narrow-minded individual experience. 


but at the boundaries of the expenence of mankmd. This 
means: the realm of the eternally unknown begins only 
where even the greatest of mankmd are not able to penetrate. 
But by these greatest ones, ultimately not the intellectually, 
but also moraUy eminent must be understood, those who 
have fought the heaviest batde, and won the greatest victory, 
to wit, the victory over themselves. Measured with this 
measure, all our so-called great men dwindle down to 
dwarfs. Now these morally great men, the Christ not less 
than die Buddha, and their saints not less than those ot 
other reUgions, assert that they know these three realms 
inaccessible to normal perception, even though designating 
them by names totally different and taken from the range 
of ideas wherein they w'cre living W^t gives “ 
to disbelieve their assemons^ Perhaps that diey as mo^y 
great men were incapable of uttering a conscious faWood 
Or this that, thotah separated by thousands of yearn and 
of i saw the sLe=> Or perhaps that ^ecially the 
Buddha and his disciples lay stress upon complete sobnety 
Strfless in regard to aU inner rige? 
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as well as devil havt the prospect somewhere and some 
time of coming np again and attaining human enstence, 
truly seems much more in accordance with reality than that 
evolution-idea, according to wHch everything happens so 
nicely in agreement with our will, that one cannot help 
suspectin gthat here once more die wish is ftther to the thought. 

Certainly, jfrom this point of view a truly horrible pro- 
spect opens before us in the future: we are not by a “law 
of evolution” born onward and upward to ever purer re^ons, 
but as throi^h times long past, so also now, and tbrough 
all fumre time, we wander through the gruesome ab^'ases 
of enstence. And in view of the endless number of the 
rebirths still in store for us die possibility, even the cer- 
tainty exists, that we ourselves may sink down to the 
deepest of those abysses, to the animal-world and to the 
hell-worlds, thus into states of greatest misery, so that we 
might experience for ourselves the truth of the words of 
Jacob Soehme- “If all the mountains were books, and all the 
lakes ink, and all the trees pens, still they would not suffice 
to depict all the misery.” 

But is it the feult of the Buddha, of the Christ, of all 
the men of sanctity to whom a glimpse into these abysses 
has been granted, that by some incomprehensible fotality we 
are involved in such a worlds Are they bound to be wrong, 
inerely because we cannot believe in such a dreadful 
situation, like a child who cannot believe that the beautiful 
flowp it is gathering are grouting above an abyss hidden 
precisely by them, and on that account finally itself must 
tumble into this abyss^ 

But if our stay in the world b of this sort, if wheresoever we 
may look, in the infinitudes of space and time, ultimately 
lye 01% see suffering, often only suffering for immeasurable 
time, then even the most inveterate “optimist” vitill certainly 
not venture to doubt the first of the four excellent truths 

B» 
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with the most extraordinary good fortune, are opposed such 
as only form a chain of endless tortures, as in the animal 
world. Why should nature not do on a grand scale, what 
we see every day occurring on a small scale’ Why, in 
short, should not extremes of existence exists extending m 
the direction of happiness as well as in that of unhappiness’ 
Of course, the extreme m the direction of imtamted happiness, 
such as is sud to be found within the heavens, we easily 
agree with; but in any case, this much is dear, that if there 
are heavens, accordmg to die law of polansation there must 
also be states of the opposite extreme, designated as hells, 
in whatever form we choose to picture these states. There- 
fore, whoso does not want to miss a heaven, must also 
reckon with a helL 

Therewith we come to the second objection, to wt^ that 


the supposition that man can fall back into such depths is 
absurd. But there is nothing at all absurd here, at the most 
only something may be contrary to our will This means 
that against this possibility nothing at all may be adduced 
from the standpoint of reason and experience, but that the 
only thing opposed w it is our will, thirsting for wellbeing, 
and, as it always does, falsifying insight in diis case also. 
Because human wiU abhors a form of existence consisang 
only of suffering,” such as the view of a reappearance m a 
hell, or in animal form insinuates, therefore man simply shutt 
his eyes to all such eventualities, trying to p^ade himself 
that such things cannot be. But what can be and what 
cannot be, is not decided by our will, but by the laws 
dominating the world, and it has always been 
when, by it, people have attempted w 

standpoint: Sit voh, stc pheo: stap fro rattme 

This influence of wiU m the investigation o£ truth is 
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tbought for which no substantial equivalent can be found. 
All this we may do. In fact, I may prove whatever I like: 
the reality of myself is not in the least affected thereby, 
and I will pass over all these proofs with a smile, even if 
I adcnowledge their vali^ty. For I cannot argue away my 
own existence even with the help of the deepest-going 
analysis; and if somebody should try to prove to me that 
I am really nothing, then I should answer, if I thought it 
worth while to answer at all: “But, my good friend, if I 
do not east, why do you trouble yourself at all to prove 
to me that I don’t? In all your arguments you always 
presuppose me as the person to whom you address them, 
in the same way that you presuppose yourself in setting 
them forth. For how could you undertake to prove that 
we do not exist, if you had not eidsted in advance to give 
tUs proof”’ Indeed, it is really ndiculous to raise the 
question at all as to whether I am. Everybody feels at 
once, without further words, that sudh questions as “Am I?” 
or “Am I not^” do not in truth cast any doubt upon the 
actuality of my self, but only seek to express that perhaps 
I may not be what I think myself to be, that even the 
predicate “am” may not be applicable to my essence. But 
in this case an unprejudiced man will only give this answer: 
“Very well! Then I am not what up to now I flin » ght 
myself to be. Perhaps I am something that neither you nor 
any other man is able to find out^ but in spite of all, I am; 
in this case, I am something inscrutable.” 

All this is so dear that, as said above, it cannot be proved, 
but only made clear by words. It is so dear that the 
TOntrary, namely, that I am not, in any sense at all, may be 
tonped” but cannot be “brained,” it can be said in words, 
but It cannot be thon^. Therefore the fact of his reality 
IS self-evident for every man, self-evident for the unprejudiced 
normal man as well as for the greatest geniuses, self-eddent 
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of character; that is to say, moral evolli'tion is to be attained, 
since it is a question not of a physical, but of a meta- 
physical goal. But bow litde of such evolution is to be 
found! Do we not rather almost as a rule perceive just the 
opposite ofit^* Is life not serving in general to develop 
selfishness, the opposite of moral - purification, in every 
direction^ How very few men are there who at the end of 
their life are fi:ee fi'om qualms of consdence, this sole 
measure of all moral progress, and thereby feel withitl 
themselves the immediate certainty that diey really have 
tnadp. moral progress and may die in peace and full of trust 
without being in need to padfy their minds amfidally by 
an imagined external forgiving of sins through a priest, or 
through the belief in a god fbigiving sins! So here is -no 
development either; nay, many men in the course of their 
life are sinking through their instincts and inchnanons down 
to the level of beasts, or even reach such a degree of 
bestiality as even beasts do not descend to, for which reason 
the decent section of their fellow-countrymen do thar 
utmost to keep them at a distance as much as posable, the 
state even enfordng their actual exdusion from human society. 
Is it absurd, if eternal justice, inexorably at work, in me 
moment of death, when alone a new settlement m a corm- 
ponding environment is possible, actuaUy undertakes ite 
setdement, sending the being there where it belongs a^rd- 
ing to its entire character, and where the dipwioons 
peculiar to it are not r^rded at all as unnatural, but as 

r 1 j that is sendinu it to the ammal 

qmte natural and proper, that is, senoiug 

Sm or even to a hell, to balance at the same time aU the 

SSv it has caused^ Certainly not for ever, for 

in thi world, in Samsara, has an end, the stay m the anim 

which besides does justice to the idea 
of^e uni^ of aU life, in as much as according to anima 
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world!*'’ but «What am I?”* To deal with this fundamental 
question the Buddha also ^vas led. For precisely because 
man is a being exposed to suffering, for Um who had set 
before himself the goal of bringing diis suffering to an end, 
the question arose: ‘What am I?” J£ he wished to find a 
successfiil issue to his great task, he necessarily had to get 
clear ideas as to ihis question, at least in so far as he could 
state this with certainty: “Is the necessity of suffering grounded 
in our own essence, sufiering thus being merely an eman- 
ation of the same? Or is it somediing that reaches us only 
as an alien element?” Only in the latter case is there a 
possibility of freeing ourselves fi:om itj whilst in the former 
case, every effort to escape it must be in vain from the 
very outset; For from my otvn essence, which just means, 
from myself, I can as It^e flee as the hand can throw 
itself away. No one can jump out of his own skin: “What 
thinkest thou, Aggivessana: M^hoso clings to suffering, gives, 
himself to suffering, holds by suffering with the view: ‘This 
is mine, this am I, this is inyself — can such an one compre- 
hend suffering or keep dear of suffering?” — “How might that 
be!* That he cannot, honoured Gotama!”” 

Thus also the Buddha, precisely through his problem of 
the annihilation of suffering, found himself confironted by 
the great question: What is the proper essence of man'* 
Or, what amounts to the same thing: What is his true /? 
Indeed, according to him, the importance of this question 
is so great that he has placed the answer to it in the very 
heart of his doctrine, as also is evident firom the answer he 
gave to thirty Brahmin youths who asked him as to the 
whereabouts of a runatvay woman: “Which is of greater 


** problem >s largdy respomnUe for foe 

plxteophy, emce. m de&mvg foe problem « e qoerUon of .rhtt 

»ssn^ »s self-eridenc that I myrdf belong to fois wodA Bat 

foe^ ^et ^ ortaemendmE myself « e™-mmtd«.e « shot efffrom 
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that all life at bottom is sufiering. Radier will he be unable 
to do otherwHc than concede the truth of these ocher words 
0^ die Master also "The whole world is devoured by dames, 
the uholc ivorld is enshrouded m smoke, die whole world 
is on dre, the whole world is trembhng.'’’° And so, full of 
expectation, he will listen to die further message how he 
may escape this world of suffering for ever. But this 
problem presupposes for its solution before all else die 
elucidation of relation in which we stand to our ever- 
changing personalities during the round of rebirth* and 
dierewidi to the world itself. Therefore we will now turn 
to the consideration of this relation, the more so, as it forms 
the bridge to immediate inaght into die endless round of 
rebirth of ithich we have been treating above. 


THE SUBJECT OF SUFFERING 

I am: that is the most certain axiom there is. It belongs 
to those aidoms that are evident in themselves trithout 
any proof. Indeed, it holds good before every proof} for 
whatever I want to prove, that “I” -want to prove, and to 
prove for Mne/f. This axiom is more certain than all pe^ 
ception, which, in general, is the most rdiable mterion of 
truth we have. For every perception is effected through m, 
and dierefore already presupposes me as the perceiving su^ 
iect. I may be in doubt as to wte I am; I may even doubt 
if I really that is, I may doubt if the definmon of my 
essence ran and may be undertaken by means of the idea 
of being that is itself only gained through peroepnon. I may 
even prove irrefutably that “I” is indeed nothing but a mere 

^R^tninn* 



^gbrrespondence ' wiit\;|hie:t 
^m&o^rimjornnce of^tiie questioti that by its hei^Js’’^/ 
yp^e insweired, mast be put besyond all doubt, so beyond V 
iiai i'Soubc that we may be able resolutely to stake our whole^/i 
^^ny upon the consequences resuldng from it. The Buddha, 
'*of ' course, does not leave us in the dark as to diis cnterion. 
•It may be gadiered from nearly all his discourse^ and is 
-expressly formulated in the 148th Discourse of the Majjhkna 
NikSya in the followii^ words: “‘The eye is the such 
^a '.statement is inadmissible. We perceive the originating and 
.perishii^ of the eye. But if originating and perishing are 
- perceived, the residt would follow: My / is originating and 
perishing. Therefore it is inadmissible to assert the eye to 
be..the /. Consequently the eye is not the /.” Accorthngly 
<the Buddha makes the following formula, the criterion for 
determining the boundary between / and not-/: What we 
perceive originating and perishing, that cannot be assumed 
to be my Self, cannot be my /. This formula must become 


' quite dear to us, in order that we may be able, despite its 
extraordinary simplicity, to penetrate it in all its depth and 
inner obviousness. Note espedally that the Budd^ does 
not say; What ori^nates and perishes, is not my /, not my 
Self. This sentence might be disputed; as it mighf not be 
ddar at once, why not even something transient mighr not 
^-.constimte my essence. But the Buddha says: “What 
Ipercfhw originating and perislung, that cannot be my I, 
^my Ego;" and this statement vrill certainly not be doubted 
s by.-any tiiinldng creature. For what I perceive to ori^nate 
i Ad-ito perish must, with logical consequence, be something 
^ * dung passes before my physical 
ittefutably certain that it cannot be identical ' 

- my ear I hear a sound begin arid.- 

- even a fool would assert that it was his''«ilirr 
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espedally for our great philosophers, for all great founders 
of religions and, of course, for the Buddha too. 

For them it is the fundamental feet which they do not 
even discus^ and for the greatest of them the “%o” is the 
first cause of things: 

''^^^hat is the first cause, what is Brahman — (here a general 
name for “principle") — ? Whence are we’ 

Through what do we eidst, and upon what are we 
founded’ 

Governed by whom, ye wise ones, do we move 
Within the ch a n gin g states of pain and pleasure’ 

Can time, nature, necessity, or diance. 

Primordial matter, nund, or a combination 
Of these be thought of as the primal cause’ 

Never! For the ‘Ego’ there exists” 

Thus says the ^veta^vatara-Upanishad, raepressmg thereby 
the belief that all the prindples enumerated here cannot be 
thought as existing for tiiemselves alon^ but only as de- 
terminants of the Ego — Atman — which, therefore, when every* 
rhin g is taken into account^ is die first cause. 

If, hotvever, 'proof is required for diis fundamental fect^ 
that* I am, then the Buddha provides such proof, and, in 
accordance with the self-evident nature of the feet to be 
proved, it is the most striking that could possibly be given: 
»Yovl are, because you sufier,”-a statement the truth of 
which is experienced immediately every moment we hve. 
But why at this pomt is this self-evident fecq that I a^ 
thus urged? Simply because self-evident facts are prearely 
«e Liy too omiooW, oo tte 

account, curiously enough, ourselvM also. Later on, we 
tiiall have occasion to find this amply confimed. 

Because our I is thus the fundamental feet with whdi 

^So^y is not, « » Btnotdly » *= 
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It 5«i not aatrm to «amrc, but only the outcome of its 
mtmost ess&^ Just as, for example, diat ^asjjerome 
free does not hesitate about expanding mto ^pty spacj 
but on the contrary endeavours to do so wtb tte uttMSt 
Srce, since this is in accord with its natur^ Therefore 
also the second criterion for detenmning the boundary 
between / and not- / of which the Buddha makes use is 
evident in itself, to ivit, that I cannot covstn m that M 
bscanse of its transitomess causes yam to me. 

Both criterions for the determining of the realm of the 
not-/, to wit, that of percaved ttansitoriness and foat ot 
suffering in consequence of this transitoriness, in the Dk- 
courses are always condensed into this sentence: Is this 
permanent or transient’’’-^ is tranaenr, O Lord.”— “But 


* CompaeTOJh oui ocsBSituHu the fiinn m which hu put the p^gnm 

of penonahty given by jr-« A» 4e mettet i> of fimdunenial unpoitaacc, the ftllowmg 
passace may be quoted Tetbatun 

«Wiih regad to lU mimon, of whatever kmd it may bi% it can be established tpm 
that It becotnes perceivable o^ by comparison with something at rest From this it 
fidltnra that the couise of tune also, together with everythmg within itj conld not be 
peiceived if there were not sotnething that liad no part in the same, with the motinii' ^ 
lessness of whidi we comtast the motion of omn To be snie, we here pdge accordmg 
to the analogy of monon in space, hot space and time must always sene to ilhisaate 
each other. Theieftre we moat also iqiesent ome under the fignre of a taught hne, 
in ordw to cotuttnet « innnnvely « fmn, and make n apprehensible Nat we cannot 
imagine, if eveiydimg within otw conacionsnesa was gomg on together at once in the 
oidmaty Son of ome, how flus going on codd nevenhdess be perceived For this to 
happen we mine assume mraethmg to lemam at test^ which time with its contents Bows 
past. Iherefbte there most be somedimg immovable withm conscionsness itsdf Thu 
tan be nothing but the peiceinng sabject naelf gazmg nnmoved and nntbangug at the 
comae of "■"» and na l^^la^nn^g contema Bef^ iu ^ze, hfe rens ua conne ii&c a 
play. How htde pare usdf taka m this play, even we feel, if wo vividly call to mind 
m did age die scenes of youth and of childhood . . Taken as a whole, the tnuh 
underlyiiig die error of taaonal psydudogy—some troth underlies, as a tide, every 
ttror— seems to have its root ra t^ The tnuh is^ that even m onr empirical con- 


aaousness aa tunul mg ft pstiwi w, fat mlg tat pant, mi tiu n my onl} jmi 

h ptaual M, bur no matenals lor diidier argnmenianon may be taken fiom it. Hen 
1 leiet to my own doctnne, accotdmg to which the recognizing stib)ecc u aU.percenniig 
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importance, O youAs, to search for Ais woman or to search 
for your /f”’* 

This question as to our nue essence may be approached 
from two sides' Wc may try to answer it directly or in- 
directly, namely, by determining what I am »w, at all 
events. Which way is the better, cannot be decided before- 
hand. Nevertheless, wiAout foither words this much is 


clear, that the indirect way is certainly the safer one. MAat I 
am not, can be determined with certainty, at all events; but 
a positive answer to the question as to nhat I am, may 
easily raise doubts as to wheAer I actually am Aat wherdn 
the anstt'cr asserts my essence to consist; as is amply proved 
by our divers philosophical systems. Therefore it must, 
ffom Ae outset, inspire us with confidence in Ae Buddha 
that he prefers Ae safer indirect way. For Ae characteristic 
mark of his doctrine consists in pointing out to us, step by 
step, so that we can safely and comfortably follow him, what 
in any case, we are nor, Ae Buddha summing up the result 
each time in the great formula: “This belongs not to mej 
This am I not; This is not mjreelf." To this path he was 
already led by the manner in whiA he put his problem as 
to wheAer Ae elements of suflenng form a constituent 


part of Ae essence of a human being. 

Besides, this indirect meAod of solving the problem is 
also the natural one. For Ae contrast betiveen / and not-/ 
dominates Ae whole world and every inAvidual bemg. 
It is merely a matter of drawing Ae bonndary-hne between 
/and not-/ correctly, and making Ae cut ivhiA dmdes 
Aem, in Ae proper place. The Buddha ^ 
dividing line between nttS and anattS, between / 
wWi great exactnei«. He invites all to examine if he h« 
deterSned Ae boundary in the right manner, Uic us 


accept his invitation. 

First, of course, we must 


discuss the criterion according 
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fore it is inadnussible to declare forms to be the /-— 
‘Eye-consciousness is the V — ‘eye-contact is the V — 
‘sensation is the /’—‘thirst* is the /,’ such a statement is 
inadmissible. We perceive the originating and perishing of 
thirst. But if originating and perishing are perceived, the 
result would be; ‘My / originates and perishes.’ Therefore 
it is inadmissible to assert thirst to be the /. Consequently 
the eye is not the /, the forms are not the f, eye-consdous- 
ness is not the /, eye-contact is not the 1, sensation is not 
the 1, thirst is not the T. 


‘The ear is the /’—‘the nose is the /’ —‘the tongue is the 
/’—‘the body is the /’—‘the organ of thought is the /,’ 
such a statement is inadmissible. We perceive the origin- 
ating and perishing of thinking."** But if originating and 
perishing are percdved, there the result would be; ‘My I 
originates and perishes.’ Therefore it is inadmissible to 
assert the thinking to be the /.—‘Objects of thought are 
die /,’ such a statement is inadmissible. We perceive the 
originating and perishing of the objects of thinking. But if 
originating and perishing are percdved, the result would be; 
‘My I on^nates and perishes.’ Therefore it is inadmissible 
to assert objeas of thought to be the /.-‘Mind-consdousness 
IS the /-‘mmd-contacc is the /’-‘sensaoon is the /’— 
thirst IS the such a statement is inadmissible. We 
perceive the originating and perishing of thirst. But if 
ongmating and perishing are percdved the result would be 
My / ongmates and perishes.’ Therefore it is inadmissible' 
hefT- Therefore. thinking- is not 

« not niind-consdousness 

IS not /, mind-contact is noth the /, sensation is not 
the /, thirst is not the /” 


tSis'thiTO we »new from jensanoa and from perc^non. Of 

Thuitana that means, .n efiea, the of thoeght. 
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Itself that had just died away. Just because I exist, beyond 
doubt exist, I cannot be that which I perceive disappear 
before my physical or spnitual eye, before myself as the 
perceiving siAjech For if the / were identical with the 
disappeanng object, along with its disappearing, I also should 
have ceased to exist. But there I am; I am still there after 
the thing is gone. Therefore it was not my / nor anything 
belongmg to me wbch jist now disappeared. On the 
contrary, it is precise^ its disappearance that causes me asto- 
nishment, stirpnse and— pant. 

For It is just through my not- myself being involved m 
this passing away, that psun and suiFenng in consequence 
of transitoriness alone become possible at all For this 
suffering — and the Buddha does not know any other suiFenng, 
as we have amply shown— consists just in the state desired 
giving place to another state not desired. But this presupposes 
snm«‘ff»ng to exist that experiences diis passmg from the state 
desired into the state not desired, which therefore itself 
does not participate in this incessant change, but on the 
contrary feels it as painful; and this something is nothing 
but my self. This something am I, with the whole reahty 


1 

I 


of pam felt by me. To express it omerwisc i u. 

identical with the cause of my pains.* On the contra^, if 
I were idenocal with the dung I behold pensh, I cotdd not 
experience pam through this passing a^y, 
inits own essence is aansitory-and everything I see to 
be transitory is transitory in consequence of its inner 
nature- cannot expenence this transitonness as painful, since 

* unhappy 

««t1^wtr^"“chang.«.bnp«nftl n» Unrd aomcUnnB / » 
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A^in: the monk condders the body, however situated, 
however occupied, in respect of its constituent elements, 
reflecting: ‘This body is compounded of the four elements, 
eardi, water, fire and air.’ 

“Again, O monks, as if the monk should see a dead body 
l)dng at die burying-place, one or two or three days dea^ 
bloated, bluish-black in colour, a prey to corruption, he 
compares it with his own body and concludes; ‘This my 
body is even as that; shall so become, inevitably, without 
escape,’ Agan- as if the monk should see a dead body lying 
at the place of burial, a blood-bespattered firamer-work of 
bones hung wth mere rags of flesh, held together only by 
the sinews; or a blood-bespattered dceleton totally stripped 
of flesh, held together only by sinevjfs; or a skeleton wholly 
bare of flesh and blood, held together only by the sinews; 
or the bones detached from the sinews, and scattered hither 
and thither, here a bone of the hand, there a bone of the 
foot, here a shin-bone, there a thigh-bone, here the pelvis, 
here the spine, there the skull;— as if he should see all this, 
he compares it with his own body and concludes: ‘This my 
body IS even as that; shall so become, inevitably, without 
escape.’ Again: as if the monk should see a dead body 
lying at the place of burial, the bones white and of the 
colour of musselshells; or gathered together into a heap after 
the lapse of a year; or weathered away and turned to dust, 

as if he should see this, the monk compares it with his 
own body and concludes- ‘This my body is even as that; 
shall so become, inevitably, without escape.’ 

“Thus as respects his own body, he keeps watch upon the 
body; as respects other bodies he keeps -watch upon the 
body; both as respects his own and othor bodies, he keeps 
watch upon the body.”’* 

And what does he find in this keeping watch upon the 
body> The old feet; he observes: The body arises, the body 
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that which is transient— is that painful or is it pleasurable!"’— 
“It is painful, O Lord.”— “But that which is transient^ pain- 
ful, subject to all vicissitude— is it possible thus to regard 
it; This is mine, this am 1, this is my Self"’— “That is not 
possible, O Lord.” 

Now in what has gone before we have found nothing 
permanent within the world, but recognized everything as 
transient, as subject to incessant change, especially everything 
constituting our personality; on which account precisely, 
everything, the components of our personality included, 
changes finally always to suifering also. Accordingly, the 
question as to what is not-/, of which I can in no case 
consist, is, in effect, already deaded; Everything is not-/, 
anaita On one side stani 1; on the other, the whole 
gigantic cosmos, the duration, origination and dissolution of 
which I recognize in and through my personality. 


Indeed, if we are not in advance hindered by ngid con- 
trary views, if we look down in equal-minded reflectiveness, 
in tranquil contemplation upon the elements of the cosmos 
in their combination as personality, we can almost lay our 
hands upon the truth when the Buddha says ” 

.“The eye* is the /’, such a statement is inadmissible. 
We perceive the originating and perishing of the eye. But 
if originating and perishing are percei^d the result wodd 
be: ‘My I originates and perishes’.** Therefore it is mad 
missible to declare the eye to be the /. Consequently the 
TT not the /.-‘FoLs are the /,’ such a statement 
^inadmissible. We perceive the originating and perishing 

of the forms. But if on^nating and 

the result would be: ‘My I originates and perishes. Ther 


be percivea, nor far as joy »r««r. 
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Thus, as widi the body, so is it with the whole process 
of sensatioa and pefcepaou: “Agun: the monk keeps watch 
upon the phenomena of ‘the six subjective-objective spheres 
of sense.— And how does he keep watch upon the pheno- 
mena of the sbc subjecdve-objecrive spheres of sense? The 
monk, O monks, understands the eye and understands forms; 
and the connexion that comes to be because of these two, 
— that also he understands. He understands the ear and 
understands sounds; and the connexion that comes to be 
because of these two,— that also he understands. He under- 
stands the nose and understands odours; and the connexion 
th^ comes to be because of these two,— that also he under- 
stands. He understands the tongue and understands objects 
of taste; and the connexion that comes to be because of 
diese two,— that also he understands. He understands the 
body and understands olqects of touch; and the r-n n»>pTnn T t 
that comes to be because of these two,— that 'also he 
understands. He understands the nund and imderswtids ideas; 
and the coimexion that comes to be because of these two, 
— that also he understands. He is aware when the connexion 
arises that has not yet arisen; is aware when the connmdon 
that already has arisen is overcome, is aware when the 
connexion that has been overcome appears no more for 
ever. 

“But how, as respects sensation, does the monk keep 
watch upon sensadon^ The monk, O monks, in experieno- 
ing a pleasant sensation, is aware, *1 experience a pleasant 
sensation’; in experiencing an unpleasant sensation is awarte, 
*1 experience an unpleasant sensation’; in experiendng a 
senration nrither pleasant nor unpleasant is aware, T ex- 
perience a sensation neither pleasant nor unpleasant*. 

“But how does a monk keep watch over the The 
monk, O monks, percaves as craring, the mind bound by 
craving: and as uncraving, the mind free from craving. He 

9 - 
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In short: as soon as the process of the originating of my 
personality and thereby to me, of the whole world, is ana- 
lyzed, and therein every single component of this process 
as well as this process itself is examined by die enterion for 
defining the boundary between the realm of I and diat of 
not-;^ it becomes clear that nothing of this belongs to my 
Ij but that everything lies outside of the same. For I stand 
beiund the endre process and its constituent parts; in hours 
of contemplative analysis I look down upon them as a cold, 
dispassionate spectator, as the pure subject of cognition. I 
observe their incessant ariang and passing away, by which 
I myself, the observer, remain entirely untouched 
“The monk, O monks, betakes himself to the d^ths of 
the forest or to the foot of a tree, or to any solitary spoi^ 
and sits himself down with legs crossed under him? and, body 
held erect, earnestly practises recoUectedness. He considers 
this body of his, encased in a skm and filled full of all 
manner of uncleannessesj looks it up and down from the 
soles of the feet to the crown of the head, and thus reflects . 
‘This body has a shock of hair on the upper eimemity and 
scattered hair all over itj it has nails and teeth, ddn and flesh. 
There are in it sinews and bones and marrow of the bon«, 
kidneys, heart and liver, diaphragm, spleen, lungs, stomach, 
intestines, and mesentery; exaement, bile, phlegm, pus, 
blood, sweat, lymph, tears, semen, spittle, nasal mucus, oil 

of the joints, and urine.’ , 

“It IS as if there were a sack, ned up at both ends, fUi 

trith iver» g™ns-pii4Jy. !>'»”=. ra 

and a keen-sighted man were to open it and scrutinise ire 

contents sayhig ‘This is paddy, these are beans; that is 
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situde—is k possible to regard it: ‘This is miae; this am I; 
this is my Self’!*" 

‘TThis is not possible, honoured Gotama!” 

‘What thinkest thou, Aggivessana, sensation, perception, 
activities of the mind, consdousness, — are these permanent 
or are they transient’” 

“They are tranaent, honoured Gotama!” 

“But that which is transient — is that painful or is it pleasur- 
able?” 

“It is painful, honoured Gotamar* 

“But that which is tranaent, painful, subject to all vids- 
situde — is it possible to regard k: ‘This is mine; this ami; 
this is my Sek’?” 

“That IS not posable, honoured Gotama!"” 

Accordingly, the matter stands really thus as the Buddha 
recapitulates it m the following words* 

“Wherefore monks, whatsoever there is of body, whatsoever 
there is of sensation, whatsoever there is of perception, what- 
soever there is of mentations, whatsoever there is con- 
saousness, in the past, in the future and at the present 
moment, our own or a stranger’s, gross or subtle, mean or 
exalted, remote or close at hand — all body as it has come 
to be, all sensation, all perception, all the acnvities of the 
mind, all consdousness as it has come to be, is, in the hght 
of the highest wisdom, to be regarded thus. ‘This belongs 
not to me; this am I not; this is not my Self.’” 

Now we may also understand why we are so helpless 
against the five groups constituting our personality. They 
all fallow thek own laws. Those of our body, even to- 
day, we do not yet know thoroughly; sensations are coming 
and going against our will, thoughts and moods are vexing 
us without our bdng able to drive them away. How could 
all this be, if th^ really did belong to our essence if we 
were consisting in them’ What really and essen tiall y belongs 

9* 
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passes away; the body arises and passes away, but I remain 
untouched by this. What I am seeing before me, is noth- 
ing but a fbrmadon arisen out of the four chiet elements, 
which I perceive always to renew itself out of them, and 
under my eyes hurry incessantly tmvards definite decay, until 
at last It entirely dissolves and returns to union with the 
matter of external nature; m short: he finds out; “It is a 
body," “subject to dissolution and decay,’’— and nodung 
else, especially not my I, not my Ego. For how could this 
be my ego which I perceive passing away before mine eyes!* 
“This consideranon is constandy before bis mind, even because 
It conduces to understanding, to clear comprehension."*’ For 
only now do we begin to think about ourselves, are we 
surprised at ourselves, perceiving that we cannot really consist 
in what up till now we have thought ourselves to consist.* 


• If ne ttuh to pmtive qai« deriy tlitt the boiy oumw b« onr / we m^tlimk 
.bout the followina It u weU kaimn thw the inasnnt dimge of mmtr wito aa 
body bus this effecq th»t iftet ten yem « “o mm mihin it *e 

In *e maintane. fnnn nonmhment newly teka. in, « «i«ely new ^ 

bmlt an. New «ke a oipnte .entcaeed to «n y«» m.pr.™nn.ent ^ 

of eoe^e think, hi. body b. /, or tt lew. 

"Here in there mu of food i. coawned jwor relf w » will b e efier wine yaa 
end of tas nine leeo ^ i ^ ^ nionatonty of the 

frew to Vpy »d ™ li^be 

I^df. bat w only rebnence »df on to 

niboancc Ceininly thu 6nn 5™ y,„ni»l, meteiidly evety- 

venr Mooifflt wi* ^ ^doareble foto e»not co>« opAis 

thing i> the sane, ,o,gn,e . men whore foim b» 

fwt Whoever feel, ehodted ^ *“ ™ on the ^er bmd look dosely at . 
apm Assolved, that ii, ^ ® ^ not meristfy exactly the me. 
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“That I have not^ honoured Gotama.” 

“Pause and consider, Aggivessana, and, having well con- 
sidered, then ^ve answer, for thy last does not tally with 
thy first nor thy first with thy last. In as much as thou 
hast but now sad: ‘Sensation is my Self— Perception is 
my Self — the Activities of mind are my Self — Consciousness 
is my Self,’ hast thou this dominion over consciousness— 
‘Let my consdousness be dius, let not my consdousness 
be so’’” 

“That I have not, honoured Gotama.” 

Further: if we consisted of the five groups, if our essence 
were exhausted by them, then they ought to be to us the 
most natural and femiliar thing of the world. They would 
be nothing but our sdf, our /, and thereby, completdy 
recognized and defined. But compare with this, how 
curiously not only the child, but also the grown-up man, 
during all lus lifetime, regards and studies his body, wonders 
at it as at a riddle, a mystery, exactly as he would behave 
if suddenly he were to come across something entirely 
strange with which he had never bejfore had anything to 
do. But not less does the man of a reflective mind, the 
man whose gaze has not become dulled by habi^ himcplf 
wonder at his faculties of sense, at the sensations, moods 
and tiioughts arising within himself; and he asks himself: 
“How have I come into possession of all t h ese things? 
Must I reaUy have them’” A question that would be quite 
impossible, if he were nothing but these processes themselves. 
Then he would be comprehended in these processes, more 
especially, in the consdousness produced by i-Viopi This 
TOusciousness would be produced with the same machine- 
like self-evidence as steam by the steam-engine, Consdous- 
ness and thereby man himself would be the atJpg uaf , . 
product of the conditions of thdr existence, would find 
their exhaustive and suffident cause in them, would without 
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pexcaves as hating die miad bound by hatredj and as un- 
hating, the nund free from hatred. He percaves as deluded, 
die mind bound by delusion; and as undeluded, the mind 
free from delution. 

“Thus, as respects phenomena in hims elf, he keeps watch 
upon phenomena; as respects phenomena in others, he keeps 
watch upon phenomena; both as respects phenomena in him- 
self and in others, he keeps watch upon phenomena.*^ And 
thus here also he perceives: They are mere phenomena, mere 
processes, resdessly fluctuatii^ uitbin myseE visual contacts, 

auditory contacts, and so forth sensations rising and 

dissolving again, thoughts coming and going, and nothing 
else. Especially are these also not my I, not my Self For 
here also the reasoning holds good. How could that be my 
I, my Self, my real essence, which I perceive thus fluctuat- 
ing before me, vanishing and arising always anew? Thus this 
observation also becomes for us a new support in trying to 
discover our Self our innermost essence, because ‘^it conduces 
to understanding, to clear comprehension.” For now we 
may perceive surely enough drat our true essence has no- 
thing whatever to do with one of these five groups constitut- 
ing our personalitv, but must he beyond them, and that the 
nun f^ajira is right in telhng l^ra the tempter: “Only a 
heap of fhang ing processes, ^afikharS) is this; tiiere is not 

found a being here.”** , t n . 

Now, too, the conclusion of the Master may be fully 


understood; 

“What thinkest thou, Ag^essana, 


is the body permanent 


or transient?” 

“It is transient^ honoured Gotama. 

“But that which is tranaent— is that pamful or is 


it 


pleasurable?” 

“It is painful, honoured Gotama. ^ 

“But tiiat which is transient^ painful, subject to aU vi - 
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which is lierefore ahm to me. This thought^ wisely con- 
sidered, alone must make it clear that I am something stand- 
ing heUwd life, behind die five groups, something only 
adhering, only clmpng to life and to the five groups con- 
sdcudng personality, as to somediing alien which 1 think 
desirable. 

Let us just attempt the counterproof! If personality 
constitutes my essence, then of course every part of it 
must form a part of this my essence, and with the suc- 
cessive felling away of these parts I ought to become ever 
less. Now let me ima^ne that 1 have lost hair and teeth: 
have I thereby become less? A ndiculous question! Further: 
Suppose I lose a leg, both legs, an arm, both arms; have 
I thereby become less? In this case also I know myself to 
be quite whole and complete; I have become poorer, but 
not less. How could this be, if my essence consisted of 
my body? Certainly, the so-called vital organs of our 
organism cannot be taken away without our ceasing to live. 
But are they therefore our essence? Suppose that medical 
sdence were in a portion— and to-day indeed it is not 
very fer from it — to amputate these vital organs also, piece 
by piece, and by and by to replace them completely by 
new ones, in such a manner that another part is always 
removed when the last removed part has been completely 
replaced, until at last all the organs, the brain included , have 
been, so to say, changed in tbs manner. Should I then have 
become another man? Again: A ridiculous question! The 
whole procedure that had given me a new body in a visible 
manner— in reahty Nature herself efiects just such a change, 
as we have Men above— would not touch me in the least. 
But from this once more it becomes evident that I cannot 
consist in my body. 

Even so is it with the functions of the senses. If I be- 
come deaf, that is to say, if I lose the sense of hearing I agdn 
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to US ought to be entirely at our own unqualified disposal, 
and our volition could not possibly come into conflict with 
our faculties, because volition and the organs of its realization, 
M'ould be in the same degree essential to us. A Acuity 
belonging really, that is essentially, to us, we should absolutely 
dominate, because our essence would consist in putting it 
into action. Only what is foreign to us, we must first bring 
into our power. But this is exactly the case with the five 
groups which constitute out personality. Most men cannot 
dominate them at all; nobody can dominate them entirely; 
and very few come near to in And those few have only 
reached this through incessant exercise and effort. From 
this point of view also it is a contradiction to assert our 
essence to consist in the elements of our personality and 
thereby, in this personality itself. This contradiction die 
Buddha deals with in the thirty-fifth Dialogue of die 


Majjhima Nikaya: 

“What thinkest thou, Aggivessana, Does a reignmg warrior 
King, such as King Pasenadi of Kosala, or King Ajatasattu of 
Magadha, wthm their irm domam possess the power of 
pronouncing and causing to be carried out sentences of 
death, outlawry and banishment^" „ j v-— 

“Reigning warnor kings, such as ^ 

Aiatasattu, indeed, possess such powers, honoured 
frcvl this compny of notables of Vaj,! and of » 
TO/rfaB their cm domaws exercise potvers of hfe and da*, 
oXri and banishment; how much more, duly appointed 
Kines. hke King Pasenadi of Kosala and King Ajatasattu f 
Sbr tSL have such powen, honoured Comma, 

and are t.'orthy essana^ In as much as 

«‘What thinkest thou ^gg 

thou hast but now “ ”^ody be thus, let 

possess this power over body- Let my 0 y 

not my body be so’’ 
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I not only stop the activities of the five outer-senses, but 
also cease to think, and thereby take away the basis of ail 
consdonsness. This is proved to me every night anew in 
sleep, where I am without consciousness, but nevertheless 
existing. Nobody will say that he perishes in falling asleep, 
and originates aneu' in awakening; on the contrary, he vrij} 
think it not bad to be in the state of a deep, sound sleep * 
To put it briefly. In looldng critically at all the components 
of my personality, I recognize clearly that none of them 
belongs so essentially to me that in losing it I should be- 
come liot only poorer, but less. But filler, I recognize 
just as clearly that neither can I consist in the interaction 
of these components as their product. For I look down 
upon this interaction with its incessant changes, I observe 
it in all its details, as one only can look down upon 
something alien, as one only can observe something foreign 
to himself. The Buddha is therefore undoubtedly right in 
teaching that our real essence does not consist in the 
components of our personality, and therefore not in this 
personality itSelE 

But predsely on this account do 1 east, apart from this 
personality and uninjured by its decay. Therefore a man, 
even if it is convindngly shown to him a hundred rimfts 
over that lus essence can in no case consist in what he calls 
his personality, will pass on with a superior air, smiling 
tranquilly, over any condurion as to his non-eidstence that 


* TO miy «Iio say In a sleeping man, every land of coDsaonsness^ also consooiis- 
rf thongh^ has ceased to east, and yet^ he exise. Therefore of 

ttoiqjit dora not belong w hia essenu, it is mtta Bur what besides, in addition to 
this, easts in him, towi^ his (xnpaieal organism, we have already lecogmzed as mouS, 
M not onr Sdf Therefore he easts, though he is nothing of what he seems to be 
^ ^ soil easdng in de^ dreandess- deep, most 

y diSerennated from the ijaestion as to whether such an eastence is deanibie 
y latter po^ is really doobted by man, not die former fict,— The question of 
dealt TO* Uw without any acnnty of the senses or of the mind, wdl be 
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remainder be comprehended in them. Whence then should 
come astonishment of the consciousness and of the I pro- 
duced in i^ at their own existence and at the whole process 
producing them^’^ But this astonishment exists, an dnot only- 
mere astonishment of consdousness at itself, but the astonish- 


ment of somebody who wonders especially at this con- 
sciousness, indeed therefore, of one who must be standing 
behind it. It is the great wonder how I acquired “this body 
endowed with sensuality and consaousness,” or, to express 
ourselves popularly, how I ever got into this world. It is 
that great wonder which forms the oiiginal basis of every 
reii^on and every philosophy, and overcomes perhaps every 
man at least once in his hf^ in a contemplative hour 
Take nonce, how this fundamental feding of mankind 
expresses itself also in language, that most immeffiate pro- 
duct of direct perception: “I enter the world,” “I leave die 
world,” “Life pleases me,” “I cling to life,” “I take away 
my life,” in which it is to be noted that life is nothing but 
the five groups in action. How could I cling to life, how 
espedally could I take an-ay my life, if I myself were life, 
that is, if I consisted in the five groups’ Especially, to tje 
away my own life would, m diis case, be justasimpossiWe 
as, (to repeat this simile once more) it is impossible for the 
hand to throw itself away, or for a machine to commit 
self-annihilation. How could it be possible to annihilate my 
real self, that is, that wherein I ultimately cimsisij, be this 
what it may, since it constitutes my essence s be what I am^ 
Even the mere wiU to be some other thing than I am in 
realitv is contrary to my essence and therefore cannot ansej 
how much more is the will to self-annifailanon contra^ to 
mv essence! Omis namra conseroamx jw/ 1 can only throw 
aJav or annihilate sometinng wherm I do m consis^ 

sorsaent reason js possible. 
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become clear, if we remember that the word “soul” only 
represents a special expres»on for the real essence of man, 
so tiiat the sentence: “My essence consists in my soul” is 
nothing more, than a piece of empty tautology. We there- 
fore cannot help but try to define this soul a little more 
exactly. The answer will not long be wanting; theologians 
and commonplace philosophers hare so long trumpeted it 
abroad in the world that every child knows by heart: “The 
soul is an itmnatmal and therrfore spiritual, thenfore simple, 
'tbenfore imperishable, substancel^ For how many thousands 
of believing men does this definidon of dieir essence con- 
stitute the ma^c formula that banishes every doubt, the 
granite foundation upon which they have based their whole 
view of the world and therewitii all their action, without — 
and hertin Bes the tragedy of die afiftir — even once making 
the attempt to investigate the solidity of this foundation. At 
die bouom, however, this is not in the least to be wondered 
at The fta that man is, in some sense or another, is, as 
the fmdamental and original &ct of all being, stands beyond 
question. Therefore it only seems self-evident that he 
then must be sometimg, is something; and if it is not comprised 
wthin die perceptible components of his personafity, it must 
naturally Be behind them as pure spirit^ which is only another 
word for the so-caUed spiritual substance. 

And yet the b^ef in this immaterial and simple substance, 
dwelfing within us, is just as untenable as the 
behef that our essence conasts in our personaBty. It is even 
much more untenablej a mere creation of the brain, the 
outcome of ronfosed and careless diinking. To understand 
tbs IS not difficult With a Btde reflection, the baselessness 
ot tbs assumption might be gathered at once from what 
bas been said m our previous pages. But as it is just this 
notion of the purely spintual or of a spiritual substance or 
ot pure spint, that is so often misused, and with us, so to 
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become poorer, but not less, and it is the same, if I lose 
the sense of smell, of taste and even of &eling. 1 would 
always become poorer and poorer, but m no wise less. 
I would feel always endrely and completely die same as I 
was before It could even happen that I mi^t be-g!ad about 
this poverty of sense faculty thus come over me. &r 
instance, a man very sensidvc to nmse, who diereibre would 
prefer to hear nothing at all, but for some reason is unable 
to repair to the sdllness for which he longs, loses die power 
of hearing, he will certainly bear this loss very easily, par- 
haps he will even rejoice over i^ since thereby a perennial 
source of pain to him is for ever closed. It may even be 
that a man grow s weary of all his five senses fe^ them as 
a burden from which he would hke to be freed, in the 
immediate consciousness that he in his real essence will not 
be touched thereby. Certainly, there remains the sixth 
sense, thinking, to wWch dus does not seem to be applicable. 
For, as Schopenhauer say% everyone identifies his essence 
with consciousness, again in harmony with the irords of the 
Buddha; “Of the body built up from the four chief-dements 
also an inexperienced average man may grow weary, but 
what is designated as thinking or as mind or as conscious- 
ness, thereof die inexperienced average man cannm get 
enough, cannot break aivay from it. And why not For 
long has the inexperienced average man clung to it, tmde 
and cherished it (and thought): ‘This belongs to me, to 
am L to is fflv Self’”®* This means* Since, ladang to 

^ of »» 

w. to 

to consciousness resultmg fi»ni t^ of conscious^ 
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Let us apply this insight to the notions' of spiritual sub- 
stance or pure spirit. How were they formed? Or, what 
is the same thing: From which elements of perception did 
they orl^mate? 

We saw that personaUty is nothing but a “heap of 
processes” (SankhSiS). These processes are of three Idnds: 
—the purely corporeal, that is, the activities of the several 
bodily organs, the drculation of, the blood, inhalation and 
exhalation, — the Buddha always mentions inhalation and ex- 
halanon as fundamental activities conditioning all other cor- 
poreal processes, — fiirdier, the functions of the senses, upon 
wtuch sensation and perception are based; and, finally, the 
action of reason, consisting in deliberation and consideration.* 
The two last-named Idnds of activities, that is, the purely 
sensual ones, — to tvit, seting, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
touching, and the percemng action of the mind — on one 
tide, and the action of reason, to wit, abstract t hinitin g, on 
die other side, together with their respective product of con- 
sdousness, we call mental processes, in contradistinction to 
die corporeal ones. Since now these mental or spiritual 
processes presuppose, of course, a substratum on which drey 
effect themselves, but the body together with its organs of 
sense, the brain included, is thought not to constitute a 
suffident substratum for these so-called mental or spuitual 
processes, a special substratum is simply postulated for diese 
“spiritual” functions; and so we get the “spirit,” the spiritual 
substance, which is stid to be hidden as a peculiar some- 
thing, and as thdr substratum, behind these spiritual functions. 
Fundamentally, that is, for him who recognizes, by the help 
of the Buddha’s not less startlingly simple than genius-like 
elucidation, that all the so-called spiritual functions, the 
fimctions of the senses in the proper sense, as well as those 
of mind and of reason, are nothing but mere functions of 

* See belon, die idiaptei on the Stnkbut 
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may be drawn from that fact. As shown above, he will nor 
even be able to undcrsrand die objection, as ic is really 
meant, to wit, th.it he docs not in any wise e\ist3t all, but 
will .answer: *‘Vciy well! If I do nor consist in my personality, 
then r am something else.” Accordingly, even at the stage 
w e ii.ivc now reached, be may consider it a debatable point 
.as to ‘vhat he is, but never as to tf be is. 


‘‘Then I am something else."’ But what is left, if nothing 
constituting man's personality forms the real essence of man’ 
In putting this question, the problem of the nature of our 
Self, of our essence, tabes a new direction. Until now, so 


to sav, we have gone straight ahead in our search for the 
right answer, investigating the components of our personality 
lying before us and generally assumed to constitute the 
<»sencc of man, to sec how far the latter assumption can 
be justified. 'W'c always had something tangible before us, 
and in our enquiry, for diat very reason, stood on die solid 
ground of reality. Rut now’, having thus far reflected upon 
ourseb’cs that it has become dear to us that oiir essence is 
in no wise identical with our personality, wc arc threatened 
with the loss of our support in perceptible reality, we are 
m danger of getting on to the swampy, shaky ground of 
emptv notions, or even into the barren dorn^n of meta- 
phvsical speculations. Double cauriousness is therefore needrf. 

For if wc proceed to ask wbac this “other diing” mi^t 
be, wherein I am uldmately said to exist, w'c stall probably' 
net the ansivcr: “Well, my essence consists m tny soul. But 

L ».-,r ,-.11 «« iiwy !>' ri*!si‘trr 
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is hypostadzed, so in our case a psychical one. What is 
real, what alone lies at the base of the notions of spirit and 
of spiritual substance, are onljr die so-called psychical or, 
more correctly, sensual processes. Thereby the mysterious 
“spirit” in man reveals itself as in reality only a simple 
collective term for the so-called mental or spiritual functions, 
as opposed to the corporeal ones. This alone is the true 
content of the notions of spirit and spiritual substance. 
Whatever else is usually thought to be within them, has no 
real foundation, and is therefore an empty creation of the 
brain.* ** 

To understand the entire superfluity or even untenability 
of the postulation of a particular spiritual substance, a soul, 
as bearer of the mental functions, what follows is worth 
consideration. If a separate spiritual substance exercises the 
functions of sering, hearing, smelhng, tasting, toudbing and 
thinking, it cannot, in its functions, be dependent on the 
body, just because the functions are its own and not those 
of the body. Therefore the soul ought to be able to per- 
form the act of cognition mentioned before with every organ 
of sense, just as it chooses; that means: if it liked, it might 
hear with the eye, or see widi the ear; it would not even 
need to use any organ of sense, simply because it would be 
able to hear and see by force <f its own essence. The oi^ans 
of sense, on the contrary, would only make hindrances and 
difficulties for the functions of cognizing taking place only 
in the soul itself in the same way that a keen-sighted man 
would only find his power of sedi^ interfered with, in 
usmg a pair of spectacles. But m reality it is just the 
reverse: the various psychical processes are exclusively bound 
up with die respective corporeal organs the bram included, 


* ^ remwked the estpiesnoa “mmd" alto lepresents nothing tat a coEective 

** psychioil proeessB! m die dnecnon of wiU and of 
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fay, consiinucs big bag into which theologians and 
common|>lacc philosophcars pur cverj-thing they cannot prove 
.ind explain, it will be better to submit dicsc notions to 
special analysis in thoughtful reflectiveness, a course, re- 
commended by the Buddha as a sure remedy against all 
errors, and thus to reduce them to their real content. Let 
us thercroic without fear look somewhat nearer at this “spirit'’’ 
Spiritual substance or pure spirit ate mere abstract notions. 
To value them adequately we must remember the invaluable 


cvpovitions of Schopeninuer concerning the essence of 
notions, /According to him, notions arc the product of 
reflection on the world as ghen by perception. They arise 
through the forming of one notion out of a number of per- 
ceited separate things. In this one notion everything in- 
dividual and special about the separate, single things is omitted, 
and only what is common to the whole class of dungs 
thought ‘of under the homogeneous notion is 
Thus, man has formed the norion “oak” to signify all the 
innumerable but similar single trees given him in perception, 
which arc comprised under this notion. Nonons arc tiiere- 
forc nothing origin.iIiY real, but an arnficial product of reason 
distilled from the world given in percepnon. They take 
their substance and their content exclusively from the pe^ 
ccptiblc world, and therefore possess rcalitj- only m so iar 
as they lead back to somcilimg given P«cepnon. From 
J folio..* .clfcMend)-, lin»i 

ftCbStLSi. and 


is valid. 
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sitdng in this pakce, if we open die windows and put out 
our heads, in full daylight perceive objects more clearly, 
just so tlus soul-bdng within us, if the five doors of the 
senses were torn out, ought to be able to perceive objects 
better in full daylight.’' 

“It IS certainly not able to do that, sir.” 

“But then, O king, your last does not tally vnth your first, 
nor your first with your last.— If for example this Dinna 
should go out and take his place (before the open door) in 
the vestibule, would you, O king, know this to be so^” 
“Certainly I should know this, sir.” 

“And if this same Dinna, O king, should come in again 
and take lus place before you, would you, O king, then also 
know this to be so?” 

“Certainly, ar.” 

“And if, O king, we should place a thing having taste 
upon the tongue, would this soul-bemg existing within us 
know, if this thing was sour, salty, bitter, sharp, acrid or 
sweet^” 

“Certdnly it would know dus, sir.” 

“But if this thing were witiun the stomach, could this 
soul-bting then recognize its taste?” 

“Cerchily not, ar.” 

“But then, O king, your last does not tally with your 
first, nor your first with your last.”*” 

To be sure, those who maintain the existence of a soul 
think they can meet these arguments with the following 
objection: “It is true, the fimcuons of cognition are bound 
up with the organs of the senses, the brain included, but 
the purpose of the latter is only that of tools, of which the 

* *Ilus xDesuss* If at were a fool that taseed the dung, thus affirming its own 
essence, at natntally onght also to be able to caste an object placed xn die stom ac h 
instead of die month, m the same way that the kmg rect^tuzes his servant Duma 
jnsc as well if he is standmg in the open vesnbnl^ as if he is standutg Immediatdy 
before him. 
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the organs of senses including the brain, eifecting the arisin g 
of consciousness, the assumption of a spintual substance or 
of an actual “spirit” means nothing more than a hj'postasis 
of those so-called spiritual functions themselves. It is the 
same tendency of ^e human imnd towards personification, 
which makes a native of the South Sea Islands, who for the 
first tune sees a steam-engine at work, suppose that within 
the machine an impnsoned “spint” is working, and run 
away from it in terror. It is the same tendency which 
always causes man, if he does not understand a process in 
its innpT connection, to substitute for the purely natural 
connection not yet accessible to him, an independent force 
supposed to exist solely for this special purpose.* 

Between the natural man and the scholar, there is m such 
a case only rtiis difierence, diat the scholar postulates a purely 
physical force, such as the hypothetical ether, to explain the 
transmission of light, or the atoms, to explain chemicri 
combinations, and in doing so often comes near to truth. 
The simple-minded man, on the other band, uses a more 
radical method, in assuming, as often as he needs thm, 
witches, devils, gods, or, as in our case, a separate individual 
soul standing behind the body, that is, a 
or to drop all circumlocutions, an actual “spint. This 
completely ^ects the result he desires. All v^g problems 
are got rid of, once for all, completely, and at the same 
ome^in the simplest and most exhaustive manner. For u^ 

man in truth as little conceals wthm himself a^^ sp^^^ or 

any spiritual substance, as that there are ^ process 
haL«d Inc aUties. As in the latter case a physical proems 

• This, by the vay. « ** A^mg B^uddhs, the tmiieise is 

Baddba, it therefore ^ gmemed ly iron hw* which provide 

use.’ TTi-by. rhe posruleuon of an nnKnown 

" r*of Ae nmvers^ called God. becomes superBaous 
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of phantasy; at last they break dowii befisre reality. There- 
fore the Buddha calls the dogma of die ego being constant 
and inunutable in the form of an indisddual soul “an utterly 
and entirely fiaoUsh idea.”’"* 

But if thus the untenability of the soul-hypothesis is mani- 
fest in every direction, it only remains astonishing, how 
nevertheless men cling so tightly to such a hypothesis as to 
show themselves inaccessible to every other teaching. But 
the reason for this is not very difficult to find. The average 
man identifies his essence with tiie five components of his 
personality, thinking it self-evident that these components 
must stand in some essential relation to his real Self, and on 
this very account lives undo- the delusion that it is his 
essence which manifests itself in his personality and presents 
itself as such: “How, Venerable One, is there- belief in 
personahty^” — “Take, fiiend VisSkha, the uninstrucced man 
of the woild, unperceiving of the Noble Ones, unacquainted 
with the Noble Teaching, untrained in the Noble Teaching, 
unperceiving of Good Men, unacquainted witii the Teaching 
of Good Men, untrained in the Teaching of Good Men — 
this man looks upon body, sensation, perception, mentation, 
consdousness, as himself; or he looks upon Itimself as possess- 
ing body, sensacon, percepaon, mentation, consciousness; 
or he regards body, sensanon, perception, mentation, con- 
sdousness as bdng in himself; or else his regards lumself as 
being in body, sensanon, perception, mentanon, conscious- 
ness.””' But reality demonstrates to him, before his eyes, 
that all the five groups, and together with them also their 
product, personality, in death Ms a prey to destruction. 
Accordingly there results for him a double conclusion; First, 
as a practical consequence, there anses in lum an immense 
fear of death, as of the supposed annihilation of his essence. 
Only the reverse side of this fear is Ms boundless attachment 
to life, that is, to the Five Groups in action. This attach- 

JO* 
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and in such a manner conditioned by these organs that 
every injury to these latter adversely affects the former 
and the collapse of the bodily organs m deadi, brings about 
their definitive annihilatioiL From all this it accordingly 
follows that the act of cognition is exclusively tie product 
of these oigans, not that of an entirely superfluous soul 
standmg behind them. 

This reflection is also at the basis of the answer given to 
king Mdinda by the wise Nagasena on the question as to 
whether there is a cogniang soul-being: 

“What do you mean, O by this cogntdng soul-bemg*" 

“That soul-being m the interior of man, sir, that with the 
^e beholds forms, that with the ear hears sounds, that with 
the nose smells odours, that with the tongue tastes flavours, 
that with the body touches objects of touch, and that with 
the mind percaves ideas. Just as we, sitting in this palace, 
•may look through any window, as we like^ be it through the 
eastern or the western, the northern or the southern one, 
just so, O Lord, this soul-bang looks as it likes, through this 
one or that of the doors of die senses.” 

But the Thera said: “Those five doors of the senses I 
will explain to you, O king. Listen and pay good heed' If 
there was in the interior of man a soul-bding pacaving 
through the eye, forms, just as we percave through any 
window here, objects, then this soul-being ought to be able 
to perceive the forms just as well through the ear, through 
the nose, through the tongue, through the body or through 
the organ of thought. And it ought to be able to hear 
sounds, to smell odours, to taste flavours, to touch objects 
and to perceive ideas just as well through every single door 


of the senses.” 

“It IS certainly not able to do that, sir, 

“But then, O king, your last does not tafly with your 
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manner reconciles his ialse apprehension with himself through 
a fresh error whereby he deceives lumself into believing 
in the continued existence of his personality after death, 
in spite of the obvious i&ct of its annituladon. This error 
just consists in the assumption of a soul, such an assumed- 
bearer of the spiritual functions bemg not only a very easily 
assumed principle for the explanation of these, sedng that 
It is only postulated for this purpose, but also enabling man 
to believe, in spite of the opposing etddence of natural fects, 
that he himself is in no way touched by death as regards 
his spiritual functions, since the soul, being a simple substance, 
is not subject to death. To be sure, the feet that the body 
at least perishes, cannot be explained away even by the 
assumption of a souL But because he dislikes the idea of 
going without his body for ever, he lets thus body be placed 
again at his disposal, sooner or later, by the act of his 
ainughty god. In such a manner, it is ceminly not difficult 
to master all difficulties. 

Thus also the assumption of a soul has its ultimate reason 
in the fundamental error of man that his personality is 
essential to him. But w who have clearly recognized feom 
ffie course of our investigation that our essence cannot consist 
in our peisonahty, regard its decay in quite another niflnni» r. 
Our real essence is as little touched by this decay as we 
are touched by the bummg of wood that is felled in the 
forest and burnt before our eyes. Therefore we understand 
also the exhortation of the Master to let go, with tranquil 
mind, the five groups constituting our personality: 

“What dunk ye, monks’ Suppose that in this Jeta forest 
a man ^ould come and gather together grass, twigs, leaves 
and branches and bum them up, or do with them whatso- 
ever else he listed, should you think: ‘This man is gathering 
togeffier and burning or doing whatsoever else he lists with 
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soul merely makes use” >But whoever advances such an ob- 
jection, forgets die prmciple hinted at above, that the 
principles of explanation must not be mulaphed mthout 
necessity* For if once the organs of sense form the 
necessary presupposition of every act of cognidon there is 
no reason why they should not form its only condmon. 
Then, however, they find diemselves confironted with the 
following alternative* Either the assumed spinraal substance 
or soul must itself pensh in death, inasmuch as then, after 
being robbed of the material organs of sense used by it all 
now, it is no longer capable of the act of cogmaon, and 
thus precjsdy that is wantmg, to explain which it was postu- 
lated, and which fbnns> its essential content; a soul which, 
togefWr with its sensual activity, has also lost all acnvity of 
nund and of reason, bdng no soul, being nothing at all 
Or else, the soul is still able to carry out its cogniang 
fiincaons even after death, without the correqiondii^ 
corporeal organs. In this case, it remains a puzzle why it 
cannot effect dunng hfe, when its organs are only impaired, 
what It may do after death, vdien they are completely gon^ 
If It is able to cogruze after death without any material 
organ, then it ought to be able to do the same m life muA 
more easily when the organs are only impaired, since the 
instrument it is accustomed to handle is at least pamally at 
its disposioon. Thus it is here, as it is wit h every product 

■ * pnnaple may 

Humy •/ *»« •/'*' ^ tEe object of her pro- 

trate objecnve nature in a login snennSc hypotheses must elso be the 

writ the fewest posstble P«»n»ny ^ 

best which analyse phenomeM be reflected in the mmnnuni, but 

objectively smallest quantity of ^ hypotheses Of cuo hypo- 

neveithdess sn^t, smotmt ef ^ P ^ Actor- 
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We may well be somewhat curious as to what answer 
the Buddha will ^ve to this question; all the more so, that 
now Ave must gradually come to the point where the in- 
direct path by which he has hitherto led us, namely that of 
pointing out to us Avherdn we do not consist, can no longer 
be followed. For nothing more seems to remrin over 
wheran man might erroneously find his essence and so we 
ought soon to come upon the positive kernel of this our 
essence. For certainly we dare assume that the Buddha will 
not definitively lose himself in nothing but negations con- 
cerning what Ave are mt, but aatU conduct us beyond them 
to a positive result, proceeding from this, that the method 
folloAved by him can only have for its object the pulling 
aAvay more and more of the thick, alien covering that lies 
spread over our real essence, until that essence itsdf lies 
openly before us, like the kernel of a fruit that is gradually 
freed of its Avrapping of leaves and husk, one after another. 
Let us therefore listen and exatiune what the Buddha has 
still further to tell us! 

If he Avere himself standing before us, he would probably 
reply, smiling at our expectation: “Friend, rake care that you 
do not lose that heedfulness tvith which you have followed 
me until now, for you are on the point of losing it^ or rather, 
you have lost it already. You think, because you are, you 
ought also to be someHmg, and tlus something you now wish 
to know. But now, just take pains to think clearly, and to 
analyse well all notions in regard to their content. For all 
eril comes from confused thinking. 

‘*You want to be something, that probably means, you do 
not Avant to be nothing. But what is opposed to Nothing 
as its exhaustive contrary^ Certanly Everything. For the 
most extreme and comprehensive alternatives you can set 
up are: Everything or Nothing. The Something you want 
to be ought therefore to belong to Everydiing, ought to be 
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meat generally mamtains itself also m the &ce of suffenng, 
to such an extent that men will even accept a life consist- 
ing solely of sufFeimg, if only they may be allowed to Ure 
at all, and thus be saved firom supposed annihilation for as 
long as possible. Here we come upon what is at once the 
deepest and last cause of all for t^ boundless attachment 
to life. This, as we have seen above, cannot reside in life 
itself being something wordi desmng, but consists simply in 
the delusion that our essence consists in die five groups of 
' personality, and dius is doomed to destruction together with 
them. Give a man the dear conviction that sickness and 
death cannot touch him in his real essence, and he will at 
once become perfectly indifferent in regard to them' 
Besides this pracncal consequence of the fear of death, 
the belief in personahty begets another, a theoretical one. In 
truth, man, as we saw above, does not consist in his per- 
sonality, therefore death, being only the dissolution of the 
elements of this personahty, cannot touch him. But this he 
does not recognae^ bang under the delusion that he consists 
of his personality. Thus he is bhnded by a fatal error m 
regard to himself. But on the other hand, precisely because 
of this, he cannot with logical consequence carry thro^h 
this error which is in direct contrast to his ^ence, ^t 
comes again and agam into a conflict with it whi(± rraches 
its culminating-pomt at the moment when death clearly 
reveals itself as the dissolution of the five component of 
bis personahty and thereby of this personality “ 

consequence of his error, death presents itself to him as 1^ 
own dissolution. But against this assumpnon his 
iZo m contradiction therewith, revolts. And so m despair 
he seeks for a way out of this conflict beiween his inn« 

essence md ^ false 
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gave me the name Nagasena, or SOrasena, or Virasena, or 
Stasena, it is, nevertheless, your majesty, but a ■v\’ay of 
counting, a term, an appellation, a convenient designation, 
a mere name, this Nl^enaj for there is no person to be 
found.” 

Then said JVhlinda the king* 

“Listen to me, my lords, ye five hundred Yonalcas, and 
ye numerous monks! Nagasena here says thus. ‘There is no 
person here to be found.’ Is it possible for me to assent 
to what he says?” 

And Milinda the king spoke to the venerable Nagasena 
as follows:— “Bhante Nagasena, if there is no person to be 
found, who is it then furnishes you monks with the mon- 
kish requisites, — robes, food, bedding, and medicine, the 
reliance of the sick? who is it makes use of the same^ who 
is it keeps the precepts’ who is it applies himself to meditation’ 
who is It realizes the Paths, the Fruits, and Nirvina? who 
is it destroys hfe? who is it takes what is not given him? 
who is it commits immorality’ who is it tells lies’ who is 
it drinks intoidcaring liquor’ who is it commits the five 
crimes that constitute ‘proximate karma’’ In that case, 
there is no merit; there is no demerit; there is no one who 
does or causes to be done meritorious or demeritorious 
deeds; neither good nor evil deeds can have any frmt or 
result, fihante Nggasena, ndther is he a murderer who 
kills a monk, nor can you monks, bhante Nagasena, have 
any teacher, preceptor, or ordination. When you say, 
‘My fellow-monks, your majesty, address me as Nagasena,’ 
what then is this Nagasena? Pray, bhante, is the hair of the 
head Nagasena’” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is the hair of die body Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Are nrils . . teeth . , sldn . . flesh . . sinews . . bones . . 
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“Nay indeed, Lord." 

“And why nor?” 

“These things, Lord, truly are not our I, nor do they be- 
long to our 

“Just even so, ye monks, what is not yours, that surrender* 
Long w'il] its surrender make for your happiness and well- 
being. And what is it that is not yours** Body, monks, is 
not yours; sensation is not yours, perception is not yours, 
the activities of the mind arc not yours ; consciousness is 
not yours. Give them up, one and all! Long tvill their giving 
up tend to your happiness and well-being 1” 

Because we have now won the insight that the groups 
consdtuiing our personahtj' have nothing to do \nth our 
true essence, in order to banish our fear of being annihilated 
in death, we have no need to take refuge in such fentasoc 
inventions as the hypothesis of a spiritual substance, a soul, 
by assuming which man, in contradiction to reality, de- 
ceives himself into believing in the duration of Aese de- 
ments of personality that arc doomed to destruction. On 
the contrary, we may confidendy trust ourselves to the 
further guidance of the Master on the path that really wiU 
lead us back to oursdves. For, though none of the demenc 
constituting our personalit)' nor a soul standing behind rt 
can form our real essence, St,n Wc 

which remains et'en in face of this result. And this, after 
all, is the main thing. 


m tar a,c. But is this reaUy tme» Suppose Aat Ae 
^^ho!e of our personality, all mental functions 

thinking and consciousness resulting froffi it, is 
fore all, tniniang du . , , , dissolved personality 

I then be** 
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your body tired, the mind oppressed, and the body-consdous- 
ness suffers. Pray, did you come afoot, or riding?” 

“Bhante, I do not go afoot: I came in a chariot.” 

“Your majesty, if you came in a chariot, declare to me the 
chariot. Pray, your majesty, is the pole the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the axle the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Are the wheels the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the chariot-body the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the hanner-staff the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is the yoke the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Ate the reins the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

' “Is the goading-snck the chanot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Pray, your majesty, are pole, axle, wheels, chariot-body, 
banner-st^ yoke, rdns and goad unitedly the chariot^” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Is it, then, your majesty something else besides pole, 
axle, wheels, chariot-body, banner-staff, yoke, reins, and goad 
which is the chariot’” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Your majesty, although I question you very closely, I fail 
to discover any chariot. Venly now, your majesty, the 
word chariot is a mere empty sound. What chariot is there 
here’ Your majesty, you speak a falsehood, a lie: there is no 
chariot. Your majesty, you are the chief-long in all the 
continent of India; of whom are you a&aid that you speak 
a he’ Listen to me, my lords, ye five hundred Yonakas, 
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a pare or element of it. 'WTioevcr has something, has not 
got everything, but only part of itj and svhoever is something, 
is tlicrcfore just a part of everj-thing. But what is Everything^ 
‘Everything is what I want to show you, monks. What is 
Everything* The cj'c and forms, the ear and sounds, the 
nose and odours, the tongue and flavours, the body and 
objects of touch, thinking and ideas, this, ye monks, is 
called Everything.’ '"1 But I have just now’ shown you 
clcaily enough that you cannot consist in anything of this. 
But behind all this, ^at is, behind Everything, there is only 
Nothing. Consequently you arc no Something, but you are 
indeed— Nothing.” 

So then I am indeed fully summed up in the five groups 
constituring my personality, behind which j’awns only 
Nothing! I am nothing but this personality} and personality 
is notlung but a heap of transitory processes without any 
abiding kernel. Accordingly, with the dissolunon of this 
personality in death I have completely and radically come 
to an end, just as a carriage has come to an end, if it is 
broken up and its several consntuent parts burnt' ^y 
then all these long discussions about what I am not, if m 
last I am nothing at all? If this is the ennre renoivned 
wisdom of the Buddha, he might have given it in a much 
more simple and dignified manner. Tnvial as is the saying, 
“Much ado about nothing,” here it has become ffutfa. That 
later disciple of the Buddha, Nagasena, who enlightened king 
Milinda as to the nature of our essence, was quite another 
man He openly confessed, he explicitly declared and made 
dear that we are fundamentally nothing but a mere name, 

Look for yourself Here is the famous dialogue. 
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(^uly warned thee, hast indeed so'complecely lost it, foolish 
questioner, that now, at the end of all, thou rankest thy 
self with that class of men who, in philosophising, forget 
'thmsehes. Formerly thou lookedst at them as at a curioaty, 
but now diou theyself hast lost all heedfulness, to such an 
extent that you even think it possible, that in searching for 
•what 1 am, I myself nught have forgotten that I am, that I 
must be, in some sense or the other; and that this funda- 
mental, primordial feet remains, even if I perceive inr^ard 
to everything in the world that it cannot be my essence, 
that I cannot con^t in anydiing within the world, that I 
therefore am Nothing. But wth this little word Nothing you 
cannot come to terms; it embarrasses and perturbs you. 
But don’t let it impose upon you; keep intact your heed 7 
fulness and your mental clearness in regard to it also, and very 
soon you will see how groundless was your perturbation, and 
how rash were the condusions you drew from this little word.” 

Let us comply with this invitation of the Master. What 
is Nothing? As we saw, it is the antithesis of Everything. Ani^ 
what is Everything? As said above, the eye and forms, the ear 
and sounds, the nose and odours, the tongue and flavours, 
the body and tangibles, the mind (the organ of thought) 

- and ideas. To whom is this not clear without fiirrhpr words? 
Who would not admire this astoundingly simple and never- 
theless so ex^mely acute demarcation of being? Certainly 
our great pMosophers also teach that everything that is, 
exists only with reference to possible experience, this statement 
as respects its contents coinading with the definition given 
by the Buddha according to which die six senses, thou^t 
mdud^ Me the sole bearers of all possible experience. But 
how inaptd thus abstractly pven, does our formulation 
comp^ed with die immediate obviousness of 
the Buddha’s definition, the demonstrativeness of which cannot 
be surpassedi 
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inprrow' of die bones . . Sidneys , 
spleen . . Jungs . . intestines , 
ibcccs . > btlc , . phlegm . . pus 
tears . . Jympli . . saliva . . snot 
brain of the head NSgasena?" 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

"Is the corporeal form NSgasenar ’ 


heart . . liver . . pleura 
mesentery , . stomach 
• blood . . Sweat . . fee 
. synovial fluid . , urine 


“Nay, verily, your majesty." 

“Is sensation Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty,” 

“Is perception Nagasena 

“Naj, verily, your majesty." 

“Arc the activities of the mind Nagasena^”’ 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is consciousness NSgasena’” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Are then, bhante, corporeal form, sensaoon, perception, 
the activities of the mind, and consdousness unitedly 
Nagasena’” 

“Nay, venly, your majesty.” 

“Is it then, bhante, something besides corporeal form, sen- 
sation, perception, the activities of the mind and consdous- 
ness, winch is Nagasena’” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Bhante, although I question you very dosely, I fed to 
discover any NSgasena. Verily, now, bhante, Nagasena is a 
mere empty sound. What Nagasena is there here’ Bhante, 
you speak a falsehood, a lie. there is no Nagasena. 

Then the venerable Nagasena spoke to Milmda the king 
as follows.— “Your majesty, you are a delicate pnnee, an 
e.\ceedingly delicate pnnee, and if, your majesty, you walk 
in the middle of the day on hot sandy ground, and you 
tread on rough grit, gravel, and sand, your feet become sore. 
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the activities of the senses, and of thinking, thus, something 
behind, or in, the so-called nothing? Indeed, if we again 
bring into play our heedfulness, if, in feet, we give dose 
heed, we shall remember having already made the acquaintance 
of such a thing, as of the most evident thing in the world, 
namely, as ourselves. For we have learnt to know beyond 
doubt that ourselves, that is, our innermost essence, does 
not consist in the sbe sense activities and in their correlates, 
so that we must stand behind these; hence, there, where to 
our apprehenrion yawns Nothing. 

Tlus so much f^ed “You are nothing,” thus ultimately 
only means what you know long since: You consist Just as 
litde in forms, sounds, odours, fkvours, tangibles, and ideas, 
as in sedng, hearing, smelling, tasting, toudung and thinking. 
You are nothing of all this, and therefore, rince these are 
all the components of the world, of the universe, you are 
nothing belonging to the world. You are, in tradi, beyond 
the world, beyond the universe; or, to express ourselves in 
the spirit of the Buddha. Everything is not your Sel^ — 
“the whole world is 

Of course Ntgasena also did not intend to tell king 
Milinda anything else. Both meet each other for the first 
time, and accordingly introduce themselves to each other. 
Nagasena in a ^iiited manner makes use of the occasion to 
enlighten the king as to this entire representation bring, like 
ever^ng else in the world, nothing but illusion, and him- 
self in truth, not to be found. For the Idng of course 
ooked at him, according to the common opinion prevalent 
then the same as to-day, as at a person, that is, as at a sub- 
stanori' essence appearing in die fixed personality before him, 
as this personality or else as in it. The fundamental error 
ot tins view Nagasena wishes to expose to him. Therefore 
he shows him that the real substratum of the notion of 
personality is nothing but a “heap of vital processes”— Sank- 
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Slid ye numerous monks! Milinda the king here ssys thus* 
*1 came in a chariot’ and being requested. ‘Your majesty, if 
you came in a chariot, declare to me the chariot,’ he Ms 
to produce any chanoc. fe it possible, pray, for me to 
assent to what he says?” 

When he had thus spoken, the five hundred Yonakas 
applauded the venerable Nigasena and spoke to Mihnda the 
king as follows: 

“Now, your majesty, answer, if you can.” 

Then hdilinda the king spoke to the venerable Nagasena 
as follows- 

“Bhante NSgasena, I speak no he. the word ‘chanot’ is but 
a way of counting, term, appellation, convenient designation, 
and name for pole, axle, wheels, chariot-body, and banner- 
staff.” 

“Thoroughly well, your majesty, do you understand a 
chariot In exactly the same way, your majesty, m respect 
of me, Nagasena is but a way of counting, term, appellation, 
convenient designation, mere name for the hair of my head, 
hair of my body . . brain of the head, corporeal form, sen- 
sation, perception, the activities of the mind, and conscious- 
ness. But in the absolute sense is no person here to be 
found. Aud the nun Vajira, your majesty, said as follows 
m the presence of the Blessed One 

‘Even as the word of fchoriot’ means 
That members jom to fi-ame a whole, 


So when the Groups appear to view. 

We use the phrase, ‘A living being.’ 

As a matter of fact, not a few fill back precisdy upon 
this dialogue when they wish to make out the goal of th 
Buddie’s ^octnne to be the absolute 
Are they right? Let us again summon up the Man^ of the 
^^^^ ^How would he speak on this question^ “So then, 
Sa 2»u taB to tta h«dMn«» »li.ck I p«o- 
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that by showing what I am not, the &ct never can be denied 
that I am, that I must most in some sense. Indeed, to state 
it for the last dme: How confused a man must be who 
thinks it possible that a sound thinker — and this little will 
certainly not be denied to the Buddha even by his opponents 
— in a proof which ostentatiously confined itself to demon- 
strating to man what he is not, wherein he cannot consist, 
ejchausdng itself therefore in pointing out to him: “You are 
neither this nor that nor the other,” in the end only wanted 
to prove. “Hence you are not at all, do not exist in any 
sense of the word!” For the whole argument proceeds on 
the self-etddent assumption that he to whom it is addressed 
in reality must be present in some sense or another.* 

But let us again bring proof of our contention by allowing 
the Buddha to speak fiar himself: 

“There, ye monks, the mstructed holy cfisdple, who has 
beheld die Noble Ones; is conversant with the Teaching of 
the Noble Ones, well trained in the Teaching of the Noble 
Ones; who has beheld Good Men, is conversant with the 
Teadung of Good Men, well trained in the Teaching of 
Good Men. Such an one does not regard body, sensation, 
perception, the activities of the mind, consciousness as him- 
self; nor himself as similar to body, sensation, perception. 


* Tin also is the htaal meamng of mia The word does not mean “not m ega" 
tat «iiot ego”, dierefine it piesopposes the teal existence of this my same ego. 
“What IS nansitoty, is pamfol, what is painful, is mwta, vha u mna. u mt mu, tbu m I 
m. tbttu M u, alfo (Samyutta NiKya, IV, p i ) The e^ession aaa is therefore 
an abbrevianon, a symbol of this great fonnnla If we therefore wish cotiecdy to 
tmdetstand the word maa, we most always replace it by this great formola. 

The essence of a dung is formed by that which may not be taken away firom it 
without desDoyrng m In consequeiice of this, reality has, of course, its own 
pecnhat essence. So the plantain-tree, though haemg no kmul, has of course an 
in *ta given sense. This essence consuls m the phyllodinm sheaths rolled one over 
the other Now man is also a tethty, therefore an essence of man in the given sense 
mra^o exist. It IS designed as the "I" as the “^o” or the “sel£" The gnesoon can 
tneretore ^et be 1/ there is such an ^ such an ego or self, but only uOurm dnslor 
^ or sdf or immaii essence really cwtutt 


II 
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But if we thus have such a self-evident definition of the 
notion of Everythwg, then the notion of Nothing also becomes 
completely luminous without furtiier words Because “Nethm^ 
IS only the antithesis of ‘^Everything'', therefore by Nothing 
we designate nothing more than the absence of ail the 
elements out of which the notion of “Everything” is com- 
^ pounded. Hence, the answer to the question. “What is 
Hothing IS simply. “Xo see nothing more, to hear nothing 
more, to smell noting more, to taste notliing more, to touch 
nothing more, to think nothing more- This is Nothing.” 
Both questions: “What is Everything” and; “What is No- 
thing^”’ thereby have the same contents’, the one in positive, 
the other in negative form. We find again the same thought 
in that other saying of the Buddha: “Here in consciousness 
everything is to be found”’**. This means, as consaousness 
is the product of the respectwe activiues of the senses in 
visual consciousness, in auditory consaousness, in ol&ctory 
consciousness, in gustatory consciousness, in tactile consdous- 
ness, in mentd consaousness, everything exists and is founded, 
and if you cease to see, to hear, to smell, and so forth, if 
you no longer see, hear, smell, taste, touch, think, then 
for you everything is annihilated, and only pure Nothing 
remains. But who would venture to assert that this No- 
thing was a real Nothing, absolute Nothing in every sense of 
the word, therefore no mere relative Nodung, no ndnl 
frvoatvoitm, but tihe veritable negative Nothing, the nihil 
negativtitn? Even this most complete Nodiing that we are at 
all able to imagine, only expresses the annihilation of every 
function of sense, thinking included. Who does not feel 
without further sa3dng that, as there are colours of which 
our eye is not susceptible, and which we therefore can only 
find out by way of chemistry, as for example, the ultra-violet 
rays; and as there are vibranons which we ^not paceive 
as sounds, so also there may be somedung lying behind all 
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Thereupon the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta rose from 
his seat and went atvay. 

Not long after the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta had 
departed, the reverend Ananda spoke thus to die Exalted 
One: 

‘0 Lord, why did the Exalted One not explain himself 
upon this question of the wandering ascetic VacchagottaS’ 

‘If, Ananda, I had answered to the question of the wander- 
ing ascetic Vacchagotta. ‘Is the I CHStent'*’ ‘The I is existent,’ 
then, Ananda, I had thereby sided with those ascetics and 
Brahnuns who teach etemalism.* If, on the other hand, 
Ananda, I had answered to die question of the -wandenng 
ascetic Vacdiagotta- ‘The / is not-existent,’ then, Ananda, I 
had thereby sided with those ascetics and Brahmins who 
teach anniyation. 

‘And if, Ananda, I had answered to the question of the 
wandering ascetic Vacchagotta: ‘The 1 is existent,’ would this 
have been a means of causing to arise in him the insight: 
All phenomena are not the P'** 

‘Nay, verily, 0 Lord.’ 

‘But if, Ananda, I had answered to the question of the 
wmdemig ascetic Vacchagotta: ‘The I is not-existenq’ then 
this, Ananda, would have brought the confused wandering 
ascetic Vacchagotta into this still greater confusion: ‘Formerly, 
my /■ was eastent, but now it is not.’”*»*"» , 

In this passage, the Buddha expressly refuses to side with 
those ascetics and Brahnuns triio teach annihilation. He 

‘ Thu memi, the pennuience of the Sdf « nw » ut mdivtdml soul 

** nmlom u of wine, all selvenon conostmg m hemg liberated from the com- 
ponent pens of Kot-r 

"* Koto tint this passage is in the .fijaGtt-Stmynita, that means, m that part of 
the ^on which oeaa of what the Buddha has .« levealed He reftises also to 
anjthmg ahont the ego, especially whether it is correct to say —“die ego ensts” 
OT ego does not ewt” He confines himself to e^lauung in any case 
does coQsdtQM oor ^Ce ^ 
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bara— appearing as a booK^eneous organism, as the “body 
endowed witb the six senses and widi consaousness”, just 
as the real substratum of the notion of carriage is formed 
by the several parts of tbe carnage put together in a certam 
manner, the entire content of the notion “person’’ on one 
side and “carnage” on the other, bring thus m truth ex- 
hausted. If the “heap of vital processes,” the “body endowed 
with the SIX senses and with consciousness” dissolves in death, 
then what was understood by the designation of “NSgasena” 
has entirely and definitively come to an end, as the carriage 
has come to its end, when its component pans are burnt. 
Especially does no immatenal or spiritual substance, known 
to us so well as the soul, remam, but only— Nothing. But 
— and this is the chief tUng, which N^asena, in his time, 
might assume to be understood, as self-evident, by the king, 
and therefore did not state expressly.* tbis ani I not, 
tbu dots not belong to me, thu u not my Self” Of bis reel 
Self Nagasena says not a word in the dialogue. In exactly 
the game maimer as the Buddha,— we shall soon see why-— 
he always only explains to Mifinda that what the king thinks 
to be his Self, is nothing but the unsubstantial ghost of Not- 


self, of (matte. 

So I stiU most, m spite of the expositions of Nagasena, 
and though accordmg to the Buddha himself, I am no^ng, 
that IS, nothing belongmg to thts 'world. For,' as said abov^ 
we do not know any other Nothing, My, we 
think of any other Nothing. Though already we may have 
“eslrent that this my real exigence, « - ^ 
of qmte a different kind than that peculiar to foe five ^s. 
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the nuMcadon of the present living being.’ But for what 
I am not, for what 1 say not, for that these good ascedcs 
and brahmins thus folsely, groundlessly, untruly, in defiance 
of fact impeach me. For, O monks, as before so also now, 
I preach only Suffering and the cessation of Suffering.””* 
T o these words he in another passage *“ appends the following : 
“In one connection, Sha, whoso speaks the truth about 
me may say: ‘Annihilation the ascetic Gotama teaches; for 
the purpose of aniuhilation he propagates his doctrine; and 
thereby he directs his disciples.’ In what connection now, 
could a man telling the truth, thus speak about me? I teach 
the annihilation of craving, the annihilati on of hatred, the 
annihilation of delusion, I teach the annihilati on of manifold 
evil things that do not pertain to salvation.” Cer tainly , one 
might add that we do not conast in craving, hatred and 
delusion, nor in those other manifold evil things; but this 
statement the Buddha, as speaking to reasonable men, may 
have thought superfluous. 

Especially clear and beyond any misunderstanding is also 
the following dialogue wherein we find a summing up of 
all that we have hitherto been saying. In the mind of a 
monk called Yamaka the following wicked heresy had sprung 
up: “Thus do I understand the doctrine taught by the 
Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the body the monk, 
who is liberated from the influences, is annihilated, perishes 
and is no more after death.” 

“Say not so, brother Yamaka. Do not traduce the Blessed 
One; for it is not well to traduce the Blessed One. The 
Blessed One would never say that on the dissolution of 
the body the saint who is fiberated from the influences is 
annihilated, perishes and is no more after death.” 

But, as nevertheless Yamaka persisted obstinately in 
adhenng to his pestiferous delusion, the monks told the 
venerable Sariputta, the greatest of the disciples of the 
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the activities of the mind, consciousness , nor body, sensation, 
perception, the activities of the mind, consciousness as in 
himself; nor himself as in body, sensadon, perception, the 
activities of the mind, consciousness’”"' Is it possible to 
read in these words chat the whole essence of man is exhausted 
in these five groups? Do they not rather clearly illustrate 
the filer that the holy disciple existf as a self-evident presup- 
podtion, and only lay stress upon the ftet that he is some- 
diing essentially different from the five groups constituting his 
personality^ 

Perhaps this is expressed even more clearly in the follow- 
ing passage- "The earthy element, the watery element, the 
fiery element, the unndy element, the element of space, the 
element of consciousness* I have conceived to be not the 
Self, and myself as not conasnng m the earthy element, the 
tvatery element, the fiery element^ the windy element, the 
element of space, the element of consciousness.’ Is it not 
here expressly stated that the saint recogmzes himself as 
standing beyond the five groups and thereby, beyond die world” 
But if we want more proofe that the Buddha dow not 
teach the nonsense of absolute Nihilism, proofs ceramly not 
needed by any one who has recognized more or less witfon 
himself intuiavely through deep contemplanon diat in 
real essence he is not touched by the slow 
five groups, and thus must be something «sentially different 

firom^em, let us first turn to the 

“The wandering ascetic Vacchagotta spoke thus to the 

^^ow ?diis, dear Gotama- Is the J rastent”’ 

Upon these words, die Exalted One kept sdenc^ 

Siw Lw, dear <^tama” The I is not 

Upon these words, th e Exalted One again l^ tjilen 

* - ■ — . _/• j-- umIiU mvaBism. 


* ^ ,X«raoa»«." 

die siv elemenu needier ci>ii»n»mi«w 
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near, the correct view in. the light of the highest knowledge 
is as follows: This is not mine; this am I not; this is not 
my Ego.’ 

“Perceiving tiiis, brother Yamaka, the learned and noble 
disciple conceives an aversion for the corporeal form, 
conceives an aversion for sensation, conceives an aversion 
for perception, conceives an aversion for the activities of 
the mind, conceives an aversion for consciousness. And in 
conceiving this aversion he becomes divested of the influences, 
and by the absence of the influences he becomes free; and 
when he is free, he becomes aware that he is free. 

“What think you, brother Yamaka > Do you consider die 
corporeal form as the Perfeaed One^” 

“Nay, verily, brother." 

' “Do you consider sensation— perception— the activities of 
the mind— consciousness, as the Perfected One?" 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“What think you, brother Yamaka > Do you consider the 
Perfected One as comprised in the corporeal form?” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Do you consider the Perfected One as separated from 
the corporeal form^'” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Do you consider foe Perfected One as comprised in 
sensation . . . m perception ... in foe activines of foe minH , , . 
in consciousness’” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Do you conader foe Perfected One as separated from 
sensation ... from perception . . . from the actndoes of foe 
mind . . . from consciousness ’” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

‘T’^t think you, brother Yamaka? Are the corporeal 
Mnn, sensation, perception, foe activities of foe mind, and 
consciousness unitedly foe Perfected One’” 
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certainly knew why. For in his time too there was no lack 
of those shallow thinkers who are stiil so closely bound up 
with their personality diac in their bruns there is simply no 
room left for the idea of the ultra-mundaneness of iheir essence. 
Therefore, when they hear of the ultimate goal of the doctime 
of Buddha being the deiiniave annihilation of the personality 
upon the death of the sunt, they are only able to explain 
this as meaning the absolute annihilation of man. 'Iliey 
only know the alternanve of a personal /consisting in the 
five groups, or no 1 at all, and solve it in this way: The 
Buddha declares the five groups to be not the /, hence there 
is no 7 at all. Thus a saint would be a man who absolutely 
annihilates himself, —really, a cunous kind of saint. Hence, 
each of them, hearing the Buddha’s doctrine of salvanon, 
must feel thus. ‘“Then I shall be cut off! Then I shall perish' 
Then I shall no more be'* And he grieves and mourns 
and laments and beats his breast in dire dismay.” Toi^e 
these confused brains harmless, the Buddha opposes to mem 
the man who really understands his doctnne, who, confronted 
by the doctrine of the annihilanon of personahty ^s not 
omcome by senseless trembling, not overcome by thoughc 
like this: ‘Then I shaU be cut offl Then I shi^ pen* 
Then I shall no more be'’”‘“ He even in words of teraUe 
earnest protests against the insinuanon dwt he teaches 
annibilatiL: “To discover a monk die mind of whom is 

Accomphshed 

monks, ^ gjiundlessly, untruly, in 

fft to. ‘A. totyet » d* 
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Yamaka, I will give you an illustration that you may still 
better comprehend this matter. 

“Suppose, brother Yamaka, there were a householder, or 
a son of a househoulder, rich, wealthy, and affluent, and 
thoroughly well guarded, and some man were to become 
unfiiendly, inimical and hostile to him, and were to wish 
to loll him. And suppose it were to occur to this man as 
Mows: ‘This householder, or son of a householder, is rich, 
wealthy, and affluent, and thoroughly well guarded. It 
would not be easy to kill him by idolence. What if now 
I were to ingratiate myself with him and then kill him ? 
And suppose he were to draw near to that householder, 
or son of a householder, and say as follows: ‘Lord, I would 
fiin enter your service.’ And suppose the householder, or 
son of a householder, were to a^nit him into his service; 
and the man were to be his servant, rising before him and 
retiring after him, wilhng and obhging and pleasant spoken. 
And suppose the householder, or son of a householder, 
were to treat him as a friend, were to treat him as a 
comrade, and repose confidence in him. And suppose then, 
brother, that when that man judged that the householder, 
or son of a householder, had acquired thorough confidence 
in him, he were to get him into some secluded spot and 
kill him with a sharp weapon. 

“What dunk you, brother Yamaka’ When that man drew 
near to that householder, or son of a householder, and said 
as follows. ‘Lord, I would fain enter your service,’ was he 
not a murderer, though not recognized as such’” 

“And also when he was lus servant^ rismg before tom and 
retiring after him, willing and obliging and pleasant spoken, 
WM he not a murderer, though not recognized as such’ 

i-n^^^- sot into a seduded spot and 

railed him wth a sharp weapon, was he not a murderer, 
though not recogmzed as sudi’” 
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Buddha, *‘thc disciple resembling the master, as it is said.””J 
Sariptittfl undertakes the correction of Yamaka in this way; 

“Is the report true, bi other Yamaka, that the following 
wicked view has sprung up in your mind: ‘Thus do I under- 
stand the doctrine taught by the Blessed One, that on the 
dissolution of the body the monk, who is delivered from 
all influences, is annihilated, perishes, and does not exist 
after death?’” 

“Even so, brother, do I understand the doctrine.” 
“What think you, brother Yamaka Is the corporeal form 
permanent or tiansitory'” 

“It is transitory, brother.” 

“And that which is transitory — is it painful or pleasurable!*” 
“It is painful, brother.” 

“And that which is transitoiy, painful, and liable to 
change— is it possible to say of it ‘This is mine, tliis am I; 

tins is my Ego’’” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Is sensation, perception, are the activities of the mind, 
is consciousness, permanent or transitory’ 

“It is transitory, brother.” • 

“And that which is transitory— is it painful, or is it 


pleasurable’” 

“It IS painful, brother.” j i ki» 

“And that which is transtorj^ pamfiiJ. 8"° f “ 
ch.nge-is ic possibl. to tayofit ■Thisi.mmo, tb.s«»I. 

tbis is my 

tiidties of the mind whats or-sent, be it subjective or 
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“And he seeks after the corporeal form, attaches himself 
to it, and makes the affirmation that it is his Ego. And 
he seeks after sensation . . . perceprion . . the acdvities of 
the mind . . . consciousness, attaches himself to diem, and 
makes the affirmation that it is his Ego. And these five 
groups of grasping, sought after and become attached, long 
inure >to his detriment and misery. 

“But the learned and noble disdple, brother, who is a 
follower of noble isdples, conversant vdth the Noble Doc- 
trine, disdplined in die Noble Doctrine, a follower of good 
people, conversant with the Doctrine held by good people, 
disdplined in the Doctrine held by good people, does not 
consider the corporeal form as die Ego, nor the Ego as 
of the nature of the corporeal form, nor the corporeal ftirm 
as comprised in the Ego, nor the Ego as comprised in the 
corporeal form. He does not consider sensation . . . perception 
... the activities of the mind . . . consdousness as the Ego, nor 
the Ego as consisting in them, nor themselves as comprised 
in the Ego, nor the Ego as comprised in them. 

“He recognizes the fiict, that the corporeal form . . . sens- 
ation . . . perception ... the activities of the mind . . . con- 
sdousness are transitory. 

“He recognizes the ftct, that the corporeal form . . . sens- 
ation . . . perception ... the activities of the mind . . . con- 
sdousness are painful. 

“He recognizes the fact, that the corporeal form . . . sens- 
ation . . . perception ... the activities of the mind . . . consdousness 
are not the Ego. 

“He recognizes the fact, that the corporeal form . . . sens- 
ation. . . perception ... the activities of the mind . . . consciousness 
are due to causes. 

“He recognizes the fact, that the corporeal form . . . sens- 
ation. ..perception... the activities ofthemind... consdousness 
are murderers. 
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“Nay, verily, brother." 

“What dunk you, brother Yamaka!> Do you consider the 
Perfected One to be mthouc body, vi'jthout sensation,’ 
without perception, without acQvides of the nund, without 
consciousness?” 


“Nay, verily, brother.”* 

“Considering now, brother Yamaka, that you fiul to make 
out and establish the Perfected One even m the present 
existence, is it reasonable for you to say- rrhus do I under- 
stand the doctrine taught by the Blessed One, that on the 
dissolution of the body the monk who is dehvered from the 
influences, is annihilate^ perishes, and is no more after death’ ? ” 
“Brother Sariputta, it was because of my ignorance that I 
held this wicked view, but now that I have listened to the 
dnrffinal instruction of the venerable Sanputia, Ibave abandoned 


that vricked view and completely understood the doctrine," 

“But if others were to ask you, brother Yamaka, as follows 
brother Yamaka, the monk, who is a saint and dehvered 
from the influences, what becomes of him on the dissolution 
of the body, after death?’ what would you reply, brother 
Yamaka, if you were asked that question?” 

“Brother, if others were to aric me thus, then I would 
reply, as follows- ‘Brethren, the corporeal form was trai^ 
hory and that which was transitory was painful md that 
which was painful has ceased and fisappeared. The sens- 
ation ... perception ... the activities of the mind ... consaoi^ 
ness was transitory, ‘‘^d that which was 
and that which was pain&l has 
Thus would I reply, brother, if I were asked that qu^on. 
^^Wefl said! weU said! brother Yamaka. Come now, b ro^ 

to IB. tat not wwxl Jpng „ i Uhne » them I un of conn® 
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the realm of freedom from suffering, that alone in truth is 
proper to us, and must therefore be looked upon as our 
real home: 

“There ts, ye monks, something not bom, not due to 
causes, not created, not originated. If, ye monks, this some- 
thing not born, not due to causes, not created, not originated, 
did not exist, then a getting out of this bom, this due to 
causes, this created, this ori^nated could not be found. But 
because, ye monks, there is something not born, not due to 
causes, not created, not originated, therefore a getting out 
of the bom, the due to causes, the created, the originated 
may be found. 

“There u, ye monks, that realm where there is neither 
earth nor water, neither fire nor air, neither the realm of 
infinite space nor the realm of infinite consciousness, nor 
the realm of nothingness nor the realm of neither percep- 
tion nor yet non-perception, neidier this world nor the 
other one, nor both, ndther moon nor sun. This, ye 
monks, I call neither coming nor going nor standing nor 
perishing nor originating. Without support, mthout progress, 
without basis is this; even this is the end of suffering. 

“Verily, difficult to behold is the Non-ego; for not easy 
to behold is truth.”"' 

Thus man exists, mdependent of his personality, and also 
after it is annihilated: This is the tremendous culmination 
of the doctrine of the Buddha, which may be won to on 
die basis of our own intuirive inaght* 

Though this fundamental verity of the Doctrine of the 
Buddha stands out in the sharpest outlines, nevertheless from 
the passages in the Discourses, already quoted, we can see 
that the Buddha and his disciples obviously and deliberately 
evade making any positive statement as to the condition of 

* It may be woa by seeing thzongb the realm of the Non-ego. ‘‘Difficult to fadiold 
■raly, » the Non-ego,” namely, m its quality as not onr Ego 
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“Even so, brother " 

“In exactly the same way, brother, the ignorant, unconverted 
man, who is not a follower of noble disaples, not conversant 
with the Noble Doctrine, not disdplmed in the Noble 
Doctrine, not a follower of good people, not conversant 
with the Doctrine held by good people, not trained in the 
Doctnne held by good people, not disciphned in the Doctnne 
held by good people, considers the corporeal form as the 
Ego, or the Ego as of the nature of the corporeal form, or 
the corporeal form as comprised in the Ego, or the Ego as 
comprised in the corporeal form. He considers the sens- 
ation ... perception ... the activities of the mind .. conscious- 
ness as the Ego, or the Ego as consisting in them, or them- 
selves as comprised in the E^, or the Ego as comprised in 
them. 

“He does not recognize the feet that the corporeal form 
is transitory. He does not recognize the feet that sens- 
ation . . perception . . . the acnviries of the mind , . consaous- 


ness are transitory. 

“He does not recognize the feet that the corporeal form 
. , . sensation . . perception . . the activities of the mind. . conr 

saousness are paiofol. ^ rL.. n 

“He does not recognize the fec^ that the coipored form 

, . sensation . . . percepnoh . the activines of the mind . 

consciousness are not the Ego. 

“He does not recognize the fect^ that the .co^oreal form 
.sensation, percepaon .. the acnvines of the mmd .. 

consciousness are murderers. 




to him* 
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used. This is, as a rule, generally overlooked even by those 
■who have gained this insist abstractly, as fir as the funda- 
mental notions of the / and of being are concerned. Espe- 
cially in r^ard to the notion of bring holds good what 
Schopenhauer blames the Germans fiar: “Before certain words, 
surix as tight, liberty, goodness, being (this insignificant infini- 
tive of the copula), the German becomes quite dizzy. Suddenly 
he gets into a sort of delirium and begins to utter empty, 
high-sounding phrases, saining the vaguest and tiierefbre 
the hollowest notions artificially together, instead of fixing 
his eyes upon reahty and looldng at the real things and 
relations from which those notions have been abstracted, and 
which therefore constitute their only true content.” 

Let us therefore soberly formulate the contents of the 
notion “bring.” 

To give a judgment, means, to give or to deny a predicate 
to a subject. This relation of ihe predicate to the subject 
is expressed by the copula “it is— it is not” In this manner, 
more particularly every verb may be expressed by means of 
its partidple. Therefore the meaning of the copula is that 
the predicate should be thought of as connected with the 
subject^ and nothing more. Now all predicates that can ever 
be attached to a subject are conditioned by experience, that 
means, every possible predicate is mediated through one of 
the six senses, and belongs to the sphere of one or other 
of these. For the ax senses and their objects are, as we 
have seen, everything. The most generri and ultimate 
predicates that may be given or denied to a subject are 
therrfore seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching and 
dunking. Only to these fundamental predicates, therefore, 
may the copula “to be” ultimately relate: I am a seeing, 
hearing, smelhng, tasting, touching, dunking one. It makes 
no (Merence, if this is poaavely expressed, or if the copula 
seems to be used mdependently, thus. “I am, you are, he is,” 
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“And he does not seek after die coiporeal form . . . sens- 
adon... percepdon... theacdvidesofthemind... consciousness, 
nor attach himseif to nor make the affiimadon that it is 
his Ego, And the not seeking after, the not becoming attached 
to these Fire Groups of Grasping, long inures to Ms well- 
being and happiness”"^ 

Thus in this dialogue, in complete harmony with our ex- 
posidon, it is presupposed as seli^evident that the delivered 
saint exists, in whatever way be may do so. But on the 
other hand it is also made plain wheron he cannot possibly 
consist, that is, in the five groups consnturing personahty. 
The definitive annihiladon of these five groups happens in 
death. Hence, to the saint die process we call death is no- 
thing but the annihilation of those things that are, because 
they belong to this world, transitory, painful, due to causes 
and therefore do not form his real essence, Ms true Ego. 
Only what is fundamentally alien to him has “come to anni- 
hilation.” TMs relationsMp is fundamentally misunderstood 
by the ignoiant^ unconverted roan, who brings die com- 
nonents of his personality into relation to bis real ^ence, 
obstinately seeking them as if they were Ms Ego. But just 
thereby he loses himself completely in Ms persOTality, so 
completely as to be enarely absorbed into it Hence he 
looks upon himself as doomed to death' personality in its 

Le components becomes a murderer bringing death to him, 

more especially a murderer of the state alone proper to u^ 
truly does not taje tasies^the imperishable.”"* 
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and thus he arrives at the grave paralogism that with the 
rMQing of being consistmg in die six activities of tiie senses, 
pure non-being, absolute nothingness takes place. To avoid 
this paralogism, we may not say that the redeemed stint is 
not, thou^ he has become noting to our apprehension. 

The case, briefly, is as follows: The copula “to be” is 
the widest conception abstracted from experience, formed 
by reason for the purpose of giving or denying a predicate 
to the subject Its application is therefore not permitted 
from the moment when a subject destitute of all predicates, 
that is, free from all seeing, hearing, smelling, tastii^, touch- 
ing and thinking, comes into question. Because here is no 
predicate at all that might be attributed to this mere sub- 
jective, even the copula “to be” which is merely meant to 
express that along with the subject some predicate must be 
thought, has no longer any meaning. But by becoming di- 
vested of its predicates, this subjective someiing, of course, 
does not itself become .nothing, even though it may have 
ceased to exist as subject, that is, as bearer of these pre- 
^cates, at least, not if, as here, all these predicates, as we have 
already seen, do not essentially belong to it and are there- 
fore, at bottom, something alien to it. But we cannot any 
longer conceive it, because what we are able to conceive 
was nothing but these predicates from which it is now free.* 
Here, then, we find ourselves confronted by a land of eitis- 

* The appaiams of oar &caliy of apprehenaoa is only adapted to diese predicates 
and therefore ^dosiydy directed cowards them, din^ towards die grornal^ towards the 
components of the 89 ^ 4 elf Therefore it is incapable of casting iigHg upon onr own 
essence which stands behind them ^^Ontwards the Sdf-ExiBtenc bored the holesy dier^ 
fore man may look outwards bni not into the inner sd&” (Kaihaka Vpamshad 4^ i,}— 
The same thought is expressed by Schopenhauer as follows “The ^0 is die dark point 
in consaonsnesS) aS| on the retina it is exacdy the point of the optic nerve 

that IS blind} as the brain itsdf is quite insensitive, as the body of the sun itself 
is darl^ and as the eye sees everydiing with the evcepnon of itself Onr fiicnlty of 
apprdiension u dmet*d umBardr • Therefore everybody knows hiinKelf only as 
an individual , . £at ^ bt •ann Mt m btnm c«ntn9Jt of what It u lutdes niefMrt ofibtSf it 
W0/M vtlSn^j Itt gfl bit trJnidwlttji, W imU 01 tbe of br at/btreaee loti 
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the Perfected One after death, that js, after the personality 
is completely cast off, and diereby, as to our own essence 
independent of personality. Always and without excepnon 
they talk about it only in negative expressions; the Buddha 
even teaching that in a true monk not even the thought of 
the Ego should arise. This circumstance for people lacking 
understanding has become the chief argument for impunng 
to the Buddha the monstrosity of teaching the absolute anni- 


hilation of man upon the death of the saint, notwithstanding 
his repeated insistence that what perishes in death is only 
the components of the not-self. For him, however, who is 
able to follow the train of his thoughts, this declining of all 
and every positive dehnicion of the real essence of man — 
what we name thus, is only the eppareitt man — is dear 
without further ado. The reason of this we already know. 


It lies in this, that the nue man, as at the death of the saint 
he goes forth, entirely pure and liberated from all the stains 
of personahty, is beyond the world and thereby in a realm 
forever inaccessible to knowledge. Thereby for knowledge 
he is nothing; but we must again lay stress upon his bemg 
nothing only for knowledge, that is, for seeing, hemng, 
smelUtm, tasting, touching and thinking, his nothin^ess being 
thereby reduced to his being nothing humahle. i^ere 
the vcU of nothingness sinks down upon knowledge, there 
every positive defininon, even that of bang, 
end- yea, there is even no room left for the mae word I 
in IK positive form. A little reflection will m Je this ciran 
Here we must again remember the basic elucidation wkch 
siopXer has fomished on the origin of notions Aj> 

¥heSor^their ofiLtent^TSS diT; 

w only to i0.m«.ently, b»t mnsc«a«»ly, 
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But if thus even tie most all-embracing conception man 
IS at all able to form, that of being, cannot be applied to 
our true essence, then naturally evoy view pertaining to it 
is recognized as inapplicable, even as impossible: ‘If, Ananda, 
a monk whose mind is set free, were asked: ‘Does a Perfected 
One eidst after death?’— that were a view and not becoming. 
Or; Does a Perfected One not exist after death?— that were . 
a view and therefore not becoming. Or. Does a Perfected 
One east and not exist beyond death^— that were a view 
and tiierefore not becoming. Or: Does a Perfected One 
ndther exist nor not exist after death^— this were a view and 
therefore not becoming. And why so!* So fer, Ananda, as a 
term reaches, so far as the path of this term reaches, so ftr as a 
discussion reaches, so ftr as the way of this discussion reaches, 
so frr as a mutual understanding reaches, so frr as the way of 
this mutual understanding reaches, so far as wisdom reaches, so 
fer as the realm of wisdom reaches, so &r as a circle extends, so 
far as the drde can exist just so far can the circle east.*-— In 


* This means So far as the domain of news moends, so far can those views emst. 
Heie, however, that domain is left behmd.— Thus, espeaaUy nnbeconung wonld be 
the view that the redeemed one remamed at least idennal with himself, thus, the 
conception of liimij Because of the ndeemed one it cannot even he said, "He u,” 
therefore, soil less can it be said "He is something idennctl with himself” Neither is 
there anythmg at all identical with itself, within the world— personaluy, e^eaally, is 
notlung of this kmd— nor yet may my true essence be defined as such For the 
conception of idennty also, as abstracted from expenence^ presupposes a sequence of 
changes, and therehy at least two moments of nme wherein somethmg shall he 
idenneal with itself. But m the redeemed one all change, and therewith also, time, 
has been done away. As long as he is ahve, certainly there is present the 
spfMTwr of somethmg identical with itself, because m his innermost d^ he remams 
untouched by the succession of changes But that this is indeed only seeming, and 
diati even durmg the lifetime of the Dehveted One, in the stnaest sense, there can 
be no talk of a persistiug m itself, becomes dear at his death, from winch nme 
onward, because of the ceasing of all nme, the very expression “to persist” has no 
more meaning Thereby it is estabhdied that even m bis hfenme also he cannot 
* petsisnng bemg in the strict meaning of the word, death not having 
touched him but ordy the component pans of his non-ego Therefore also the con- 
cepnon of persistence or of idennty is not to the point, the fact itsdf can always 
only be cotteedy cbaiactenzed by neganve expressions, such as “diangeless,” “deathless ” 
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Jt must be supplemented by «a seeing, beanng , . . thinfang 

copula must attribute the Jatter predicate, 
tbinlang, to the subject^ as; I think, therefore I am, /. /?. a 
thinking one. If I annul all these preicates, more particularly 
thinking, then the copula “to be” loses every content, it 
becomes “a mere word within the bram,” to which noAing 
corresponds, Aat means, it becomes itself noAing. Now, 
Ae holy one in death does indeed Arow aviay, togethei 
with Ae six organs of sense, all seeing, heaimg, smelhng, 
tasting, touching and thinking. AccorAngly it is senseless 
to dedare him to be, simply because all being consists only 
in seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching and Ainking. 

But it would be just as wrong to declare Ae delivered 
saint mf to be. Certainly, he is no more in being in Ae 
proper sense of the word, he is no more a seeing, heaimg, 
smelling, tasdng, touching and Ambng one, and Aereby 
he has vanished so far as our powers of apprAension go, 
which are able to move only in Ais sbtfold dvecdon, and 
has become votbmg. But as we saw above, Ais being wbiA 
alone is comprefaendble for us is nor bmg m itself, but only 
a certain kind of being, just as our nonon of NoAmg is 
not an absolute, but only a relative nodung, only nodnng 


for our apprAension. But man, from want of heedfulness 
identifying himself wholly and completely wiA Aat form of 
being, whiA consists in Ae six activities of Ae senses, is 
accustomed to take Ae nodon of non-bemg not in its 


proper and correct meaning as a mere rdative non-being, 
in Ae absence of A sense activity, but as non- 
being in Ae absolute sense of Ae word, conceiving in Ae 
same manner Ae notion of nothing in its widest sense, as 
absolute noAing. Thus he extends Ae notions of nodung 
and non-being beyond Ac realm from whiA Aey »e al^ 
stractA and for whiA Aerefore Aey only are vAd Instrad 
of using them immanently, he uses Aem transcendently, 
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“Is diere, O Brother, anything left, after the six realms of 
consciousness have been annihilated and become extingmshed 
without a remainder^" 

•Just leave it alone, brother.” 

“Is there nothing left, O Brother, after the six realms of 
consdousness have been annihilated and become extinguished 
without a reminder?” 

“Just leave it alone, brother.” 

“Is there, O Brother, something left and something not 
left, after the six realms of consdousness have been annMated 
and become extinguished without a remainder?” 

‘^ust leave it alone, brother.” 

“Oris there, O Brother, neither something left nor something 
not left, after the six realms of consdousness have been 
annihilated and become extinguished without a remainder?” 

‘^ust leave it alone, brother.” 

“To my question ‘Is there, O Brother, anytMng left; after 
the six realms of consdousness have been annihi1 flr<»tl and 
become extmguished without a remainder’ you reply: ^ust 
leave it alone, brother.’ To my quesdon; ‘Is there nothing 
left, O Brother, after the six realms of consdousness have 
been aniuhilated and become exdngmshed without a remainder’ 
you reply: ^ust leave it alone, brother.’ To my question: 
Is there, O Brother, something left and something not 
neither something left nor something not left, after 
the six realms of consdousness have been annihilated and 
become extinguished’ you reply, ^ust leave it alone, brother.’ 
But how, O Brother, shall the meaning of these words be 
understood?” 

“To say: ‘After the six realms of consdousness have been 
annihilated and become extinguished without a remainder, 
then thwe is something left,’_tbis, O Brodier, would mean 
to explain something inexphcable. To say; ‘After die six 
realms of consciousness have been annihilated and become 
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tence that in our sense is no longer existence, we hare amred 
at tile portals of the uncognizable, the transcendental No 
eye can see ii^ no ear hear no nose smell it^ no tongue 
taste it^ no touching toudi i^ no brain tiunk it any more; 
and because the subjective witiun us thus hes beyond all 
percepaon — “there is a refuge beyond this sensual world” 
therefore no conception and consequentiy no word, fits it. 
The Buddha himsejf expounds this tram of thought m the 
Dighanikiya XV as follows. Firsts he explains that we cannot 


in any way assert our true ego to consist m sensations, we 
cannot say that it is sentient in consequence of its inner 
essence, as sensations themselves agam are conditioned 
through the sensual activities of the corporeal organism which 
obviously is ahen to out essence, and are only generated 
throng these activities, therefore only anse within us as 
something ahen. After this, he speaks of the only possible 
assumption now remtiiung, namely, that our ego must be 
free from sensations, and then proceeds in this strain “To 
somebody, Ananda, who said- “Not within myself is the sens- 
ation, free from sensation is my ego’ it might be answered 
thus: ‘But^ brother, where there is no longer any sensibihty, 
can there be an T am’:”’ To this question Ananda answers 
“Certainly not, Lord.” Thus the Buddha here express y 
declares that the copula "to be” possesses meaning omy 
within the realm of sensations as witiun die realm of possible 

perception, the extremest^ most comprehensive pieicatettat 

by its means can be brought into connecnon with the subject^ 
SS only sensation. If we have nd ourselves of sensation. 
It can no long er be said that our ego tr* 

- A. »ptd, th. 

anve conceded “ or The amt ha. me* hnmelf 

only able to »y I »“« 


free iiom aennnon 







^h^p^¥))ieiable|ito 5nea^ijihe’ water the'|rcatJ,Qc^^ 
^^Inigit/bd Sbie to ray: So, many quarts of 5qr 
OJ^any fendreds or thourands or hundreds of thousand* 
fj'quarts of water are contained therein?” ■ 

■ ’“That have I not, Reverend One.” 

“And why not?” 

‘^cause the great ocean is deep, immeasurable, un&thom- 
ible.” 


‘Even so is it^ O Maharaja, if you wish to understand the 
:s^ce of the Perfeaed One according to the predicates of 
mrporeality, of sensation, of perception, of the actinties of- 
he mind, of consdousness. hi the Perfected One, this cor- 
poreality, this sensadon, this percepdon, these acdvides of the 
nind, this consdousness, would be extinguished, their root 
would be annihilated, like a palm-tree it would be cut off and 
hing away, so that it would not be able to develop again in 
future time. The Perfected One, O Mahar&ja, is free from tins. 


that lus essence might be counted with numerals of the corporeal 
world: be ts Jeep, immeasurable, u^atbomable like the great 'ocean . , 
That the Perfected One exists beyond death, does not apply; 
that the Perfected One does not enst beyond death, does 
not apply; that the Perfected One neither eidsts nor does 
not eidst beyond death, neither does this apply.”” 

In short: Nothing in the world any longer applies. The Per- 
fected One in his purity, rid of the ^oss of his personality, thus 
beyond death, is something uncognizable, is inscrutable; but he 
exists, he still is, namely, something inscrutable. Certainly, in 
attaitung this result, the firm ground that supports all our 
knowledge, the apprehentible, seems to tremble and give way, 
just because it hes beyond this. Nevertheless it indicates to 
us the direcQon in which the tbmg apprehended lies hidden, 
the.tmng itself remaning veiled inasmuch as it does not 
enter ^prehention, and therefore to this appears as nothing. 
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such insight the monk is delivered. But to say, of a monk, 
who has been so delivered by insight;— ‘He knows not, he 
sees not’— that were a view, and thus not becoming.”"* 
For the res^ there is only— silence: 

“Om, Amitaya' measure not with words 
Th’ Immeasurable, nor sink the plumb of thought 
Into the Fathomlessi Who asks doth err, 

■WTio answers, errs. Say naught!”"* 

Or, as it is said m the Canon itself: “As the flame swept 
away by force of the wind vanishes and cannot be designated 
by any word, just so the wise delivered from the organism 
{nenial’Sva) vanishes, and cannot be designated by any word. 

“For the vanished one there is no measure; that whereby 
he might be designated no longer exists; where all phenomena 
have ceased, there also all possibilities of naming are gone.’’*** 


Vm «cate, imd quite in the kibc of the Buddh., «e Sdidhua'* teouriie on tto 
point “in to far n the ego it etcrml, it hu no dnnmon at ell, foi duration on o.^ 
be thought ot in rahtion to ob,cctt m tpeet of the etumty of doraaon. of 
tcmnitcniity, tlut it, of an oatteuoc Utting through ill time, hut eternity ut is pure seme . 

• If tve consider thet «hit « caUed god-»t lost in so fir os this god » 
etnenenced, thus, apart fiom hs character as a ttorld-TOung P'""-" 
our own innenuost essence, as becomes especially el^ m reading the 
mtsnes then ttithout ftnher ado we shall pcrceiTC the enure consonance of the 
feuLino words of Schopenhauer wsth our fotegomg eaposmon “Of such a grf we can 
ro^ertheoh?th»n that which Dionysius Areopagira gwes » his Ihedl^ 

be demed, but not a single one may e Buddha speakmg of the •other 

of Angelas^ 

Compare, tn ^ ^ non-thmg thu I b^ __ 

e^thmg ‘I ' »- 

as also the passage from Merswms ^ ^ diot 

do they talk about these men, ot ^ „ai have lost their names and 



~ '• ^ ' 'i* ‘**4' V* '■''* - »* ' I ' * *J , w’'^" Vf^V 

the ■nnlyi ^'hWftgjits' 'aroas^ difechlrge themselves ih‘ jhe.-^eat 
fbmukcfXrfiiS 'doM ricrt* belong to me,' this am I 'iio^‘'^'tluS; 

>,* v"'’ - -'•i k , *H\i. 

is ndt.ipyj’s^.’ 

'• ■fei.' quite .another manner does the “uninstructed man of' 
'dife world” behave in regard to the machinery of his personality. 
He feels himself so intimately interwoven with it, or, as the 
Buddha says “the inclination to believe in personaJity adheres 
to him” to such an extent that he imagines h^self to 


consist entirely in it. Therefore in observing the incessant 
nri ginfltion and dissolving of tiie five groups, he imagines 
that he sees hims elf incessantly ori^ating and (fissolving; 
and accordingly he says: “/ originate, I dissolve, I feel. 


I percdve," and so on. 

Thus we arrive at the thought of our I only if we see 
ourselves bound up with the five groups of grasping, that 
is, bound up with our personality, and then lose ourselves 
in them, incapable of opposing ourselves to them with 


estranged regard: 


ye disciples, somediing is there, if we grasp someth- 
ing, if we are devoted to something, then dus doctrine 
ori^nates: ‘This is my /, this is the world, and this my 
I will become permanent after my death, will be lasting, 
edsting on, immutable.’— If, ye disdples, the body is there, 
if we grasp the body, if we are devoted the body, then 
tins doctrine onginates: ‘This — [tiiat is, the body] — is my /, 
this is the world, and this my /—[therefore the body] — will 
after my death become permanent, lastii^, existing on, 
immutable.’ 


“ff sensation, perception, the activities of die mint!, 
consdonsness are there^ if we grasp sensation, perception, 
the actidties of the mind, consdousness, if we are devo- 
ted to them, then this doctrine ori^nates: ‘TMs — [meaning 
sensation, perception, the activities of the minti and 
consdousness]— is my /, this is the world, and this my>T 
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exdnguished without a remainder, nothing is left — something 
is left and somediing is not left — neither somediiag is left 
nor something is not left^’ — this would mean to e:q>lain 
something inexplicable. As far, O Brother, as the six realms of 
consciousness extend, just as far extends the expanse of the 
world (papa»ca)i and as far as the expanse of the world extends, 
]ust as ftr do the six realms of consciousness extend. With the 
annihilation and exdncnon of the six realms of consciousness 
without a remainder, O Brother, the scpanse of the world 
is extinguished, the expanse of the world comes to rest””’ 
“Does, O Reverend On^ the Perfected One exist beyond 
death’” 

“The Exalted One, O MaharSja, has not revealed that the 
Perfected One exists beyond death.” 

“Thus, the Perfected One does not exist beyond death, 

O Reverend One’” ■ 

“Neither this, O MahirSia, has the Exalted One revealed, 
that the Perfected One does not exist beyond deatii.” 

“Thus, Reverend One, the Perfected One exists beyond 
death and at the same time does not exist beyond death— or 
neither odsts beyond death, nor does not exist beyond death’ 
The answer was always the same: “The Exalted One has 


not revealed this.”* , . 

“But what is the cause, Reverend On^ what is the reason, 

why the Exalted One has not revealed this’” 

‘^our Majesty, let me now put a quesoon to 
the nun answer^ “and as it seems 

or thousands of grams of sand we there 

“That have I not. Reverend One. 

" » nronly reveded ta » not reuchcd by 



‘'^^^fjQliyMdiWur.mn^cejidefat e^o may be-sought:^pri'£ 
or in the mscxutable, or in nothing-^^ if 
‘y^^eiy taut ologies — in a manner that be treated' latCT'^'l'- 
psycho-phyacal process begins which we call 
^pl^sonitlicf, and theremth at the same rime the illusion 
• 'Ori^nates, that dus process in its several acriviries, as seon^ 
hearing and so on, is essenrial to the subjecrive, and consritut^ 
the acrivity of its own essence. This delurion makes the 
subjecrive, or our transcendent ego, the subject, more 
accurately the “subject of inherence,” and, doing so, makes 
. it 'ian'emfmcal, and thereby the hpcal, /. Now we never 
say, as we ought to do in harmony with truth, looking 
down upon all processes as upon something alien: “There 
arise movements of breath, there arises a sensarion, there 
arises a thought*’, but: “/ breathe, I feel, I dunk,” meaning 
diereby, as expounded above: “I am essential^ a breathing 
.bring, a feehng beit^, a thinking bring.” Our true ^o, 

' wlut^ really Ues briiind those processes, is thus at once 
r^gprded as conrisring in them, ^ey are thought to belong 
esseniial^ to it, and we then have nothing but the conceptual 
reflect of dus wrong viem when it is itself mad e the 
. subject^ and thus the bearer of the predicates so erroneously 
attributed to it. Thus the ego thought of in the /-idea 
is our transcendent ego, in so as it is made the subject^ 


■ that means, the bearer of the predicates, and is regarded as 
’..consisring in them. If we come to the true view of teo^- 
' hiring everything as mattS and diereby denying every pre- 
I '^cate to our ego, dien in that moment die ego ceases to 
-be' the subject, ceases from its introduction by means of 
'■'th^''/-idea into the world of experience. It vanishes agrin . 
intoVnodung, in the sense suffiaendy explained above. 

Butj\of course, it neverthriess remains true that I am boun^ ..’ 
to my pej^nahty, and fiirdier, it remains ’ true • that' I; - 
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And because it appeals to ordinary apprehension as nothing, 
therefore there is no longer any room left even for the 
mere thought of the I in its positive form. For thoughts may 
only be aroused by objects of apprehension, which latter are 
all not die /. But as a matter of &ct, no drought oltener 
arises in us that that of I, nay, it accompanies all our thou^ts 
as the logical 7. 7 see, 7 hear, and so on. Therefore it is 
just as essendal to become clear as to the origin and content 
of this thought of 7 as it was essential to come to clearness 
about the thought of bemg. 

This is only possible, if we may at least temporarily reach 
the height of insight gained by a Perfected One, who enjoys 
the view of mwttn in its entire punty. Let us imagme him 
sitting in deepest seclusion in some lonely place, having 
the enure outer world from his mmd and in the 
highest degree of concentration holding it directed exdusively 
upon the machinery of his personality, thus remaining in 
contemplation of the oiigin and dissolution of the five 
groups of grasping: “Such is the body, such is the origin 
of the body, such is the dissolunon of the body? such is 
sensation, such is the origin of sensation, such is die dissohinon 
of sensationj such is perception, such is the onpn of p«- 
ceotion such is the dissolution of percepnon? such ^e the 
Si of Bind, ..ch « *0 ongB of d.. .onv. j rf 
mfod such is the dissolution of the activities of the 

a whirl of processes, w Aem. “temptations 

„ *en to ta no 

” to B o. ltd .ppj igjgiigiWigg 
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of cognioon may be determined from themselves, which de- 
termining ultimately issues in this, that all these objects stand 
in no Idnd of essential relation to the 1. On this height of 
insight we therefore only may tlunk thus: “This oii^nates, 
this perishes; this shall originate, this shall perish.” That I 
am the one i^h.o is thinking and creating all this, nerer occurs 
to my consdousness as a self-evident thing, or at least only 
in the form of the tf»«tt«-thought, thus, only in the negative 
form that everything cognizable in no case has any thi n g to 
do with my essence. We really have no xf^^consciousness, 
but only consdousness of what is not our seE* 

Certainly, this perfectly objective thinking , strictly limiting 
itself to the objects of apprehenaon, in which therefore re- 
flection does not go a hair’s breadth beyond apprehension, 
can only be cultivated in hours of meditauve contemplation. 
If we wish to share our insight with others, then we must 
again think and speak, in taking the / as subject, if only in 
order to disnnguish our own experiences from those of 


others. Thus did the Buddha. For the ame of meditative 
contemplation he taught entirely objective thinking, but for 
the rest, the form of thinking having the I fijr its subject, 
as fer as this imperfect form of thinldng is at least not directly 
contrary to reality. But even this last-named defect he had 
to accept into the bargain, smce language has completely 
conformed itself to the fundamental error of manlrin.J that 
we consist in the elements of our personality, in so much 
that we say for example; “I am a man, I iw® this one or 
that one. ’** But, once for all, he guarded his st andpoint by 

» Whoeas the aim has lost the 7-iliought. the chJd has noc yet come np n. 
n. It alls Itself as it bests itself called by others, which proves that it only recognizes 
in petsoMhty as an object - If a saint with his foil supreme knowledge should suddenly 
be oansfoi^ mto the world, without ftllow-aeamtes with whom be was fbtced to 
^ea^ and should form a language for himself, the word “I" would not occur at all in 


" The possibility of this delusion is based upon the inaccessibility of out true ....--r 
to apprehensian I may come to any view about myself, because all ace eqnaUy wrong. 
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wiU, after my death, become permanent lasang, existing on, 
immutable.’ 

“What do you think, ye disaples : Is the body, sensauon, 
perception, are the acdndes of the mmd, is consaousness, 
permanent or transient^"— “They are transient, O Lord.”— 
“But what is transient, is this painful or pleasureable!*”.— 
“Painful, O Lord.” — “Now if we do not grasp what proves 
itself to be transient, painful, subject to all vicissitudes — 
may then this doctrine arise. ‘'Iliis— [personahty as the totahty 
of the five groups] — is my ^ diis is the world, and this my 
1 will become after my death peimanent^ lasang, exisang on, 
immutable — “CertaMy not^ O Lord.”*' 

According to this, the 7-idea is based upon a misunder- 
standmg of our reladon to our personahty, having its origin 
ulamately in the fact that in the subjecove— it will be 


* The same idea as is also equessed in the foUomng passage, often misondeistaod 
“If, monks, there were the Ego, would it not alto be (posnble to say) ■Belonguig 
to my ego’”’--«lt would, Lord.”— “But smce, ye monks, the ego, and anytbmg 
bdonging to die ego, is not to be fimnd really and tJbly what of the theory ‘This 
is the world, this is the ego, this I shall become in dnth, permanent stable, Issnng, 
on, ever the same’’ Is not such an idea an utterly and entirely ftolish idea’’’ 
“How should It not be an nnerly and entnely ftiolisb idea’” (Mapb N I. p. Ij8) 

As teOTlts ftom this passage, the Buddha does not say “The ego « not-thc 
he posravely declmes to do (see above, p. 163)—, tat he here agam s^s that at tfl 
events the eoncepnon of bemg cannot be apphed to the ego, for the re^ that die 
ego cannot be «“ And because the ego cannot be found out, and therefore does 
not at aU eicist in the world, therefore of couiio it ean neither be “permanent Issnnft 
masnng, ever the same ” For these'coneepnons also dengnate but a ««»■»«“ 

world -me reahty of the ego « further ^d m ^ 
quoted twenty-second Discourse of the Majj Ndr with all 
Iboranon of sitmle m wich the Buddha confionm .. with our ^ 
which he shows to be as entirely lb«ugn to u. as the brenehe. and grasses of a forest 

“Becan^se the world is ein]W rf ^ iijT^fmpossible and cannot be that 

fern, inanda, they ssy. “ “ Z ego,-»ch a thmg cannot 

as me ego " "S 




in. the “befitdng search for the state beyond 
ihovm/to 11S by the Master, to be not the I. Thus at last'^ 
th^e’.' remained for our true I nodung of the world ,and 
thereby no possMity of understanding it in any way. Furthm: 
inedimdon in this &ecdon would therrfore be stupid, hence 
the Master explidtly declares that no reasonable man "dwells 
ih.'such contemplations.”"’ Thereby we recognize the word 
/•'ffi.ihe greatest equivoque eidsdng, as Schopenhauer sa3rs. 
Everybody understands it to be something else; this one, 
V all' the components of his personality; the otho:, as only 
foe- so-called spiritual elements of the same; a third, as con- 
dSting only of foinUng; tfoereas we have recognized it to be - 
.transcendent in every direcdon. 

; "'In' this manner we have, step by step, certainly come to 
^^nv entire subversion of all conceptions. Before tiiis, we 
sr^arded ourselves as belonging to foe world, to foe universe, 
"cbnasdng of its own elements. Hence, we feh at home in 
foe 'world, and Nothing, as bang foe contrary of Every thing^ 
fo^t for us foe total annihilation of foe universe as also 
. of ourselves. We therefore forunk back from it as from the 
abyss that would forthwith devoqr us. Now we have under- 
stood foe world to be essentially foreign to our deepest seE 
'i^e see ourselves in some inexplicable manner involved in 
• i^\ 8 ofoat it is to us in ail its detuls an inscrutable riddle^ 

tadi. Compm Rigv«d..«mluti X, 136,5. »The bodies only m onr rtead- 
ye-oons of endi any Aeia behold.''— 

'i: V ihall I be, when once ei t srat I have passed ihioniA 
hne laid aside the last body’" we adg^ ibnt: “Bcacdy the same 

«« now. Bm what ate yon now? Can yon tdl me, since all die compimeiita 
, Of ^-^laonaHty ate », yoor a^, auaP Only tty to deSne yonnelE i, ■ 

' # 5 ™*®* yon are something inscniBble.”',. 

or » tw- "What may be better, ye yomhs, to seek for the 
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using die machine of the six senses and tiiereby producing 
consciousness. In this sense, as of attnbutes not essential to us, 
a Perfected One also may certainly think and say: “/ possess 
this body, I feel,” and so on. But at die culmination of 


pure insight he has overcome die form of dunking with the 
/ as subject^ also in this justified domain, the case presentmg 
itself to him as follows* Ersi^ he perceives the fict of his 
being coupled up with the components of his personality 
whiti are essentidly foreign to him, and furth'er, he defimtdy 
perceives that the totality of the processes of personality 
emanate fi:om himself. For the rest, however, he perceives 


since he is not able to penetrate with his insight to 
his real self, neither can he definitely determine the nature 
of his couphng up with his personahty, smce diis also takes 
place in those inscrutable depths In these depths, no longer 
accessible to apprehension, the amiatten of the machine of 
the six senses also goes on. Therefore we can neither perceive 
how we set the heart, the lungs or other organs in motion, 
nor even which nerves and muscles we use in hearing, seeing, 
thinking* the vegetative funcrions as well as the sensinve 
ones being performed below the threshold of consciousness, 
the hght of consdousness lit up fay the sensitive fimcnons 
being^rown only upon the machine alr^dy m activity. 
From this it fbUows that thinking entirely ada^d to reality 
neither troubles about the ego as such, 
nections with personahty, because it is nnabk *27 “ 
anprehend anydiing of this It occupies itsetf ^1^7 ^ 
the material presses of the personahty as su^, 
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“As far as his sight reach.es, the ocean extends,— a sight 
he bdieves never to have beheld before. He turns inland 
in order to get some idea of where is on Ws island, but 
everything seems strange to him; he does not remember to 
have ever seen things of this land: plants and animals, moun- 
tains, and the clouds fli tting ora ^em. At last he catches 
si ght of creatures like himself} he hurries towards them to 
get some i nfo rm atio n, but ihey are all in the same inexplicable 
condition; they do not know who they are^ nor whence 
they have come. 

“A company of men in sudi a curious situation would 
he devoured with amdous pondoiag about themselves and 
their island; but all thrir thinking and mutual questions would 
never ettphun the inscrutable &te that had brought them 
there, ^^^th a mncture of keen admiration and deep astonish- 
ment they would see the sun sink down, as a spectacle never 
seen befiie, spanning the ocean with a luminous bridge of 
floods of gold, and boundless -again would be their astoni^- 
ment, when diousands of stars began to shine in the dark sky. 

“By and by, of course, the wants of the body would 
draw them away from thrir meditations. Hunger and thirsty 
weariness and rieep appear; the inclemency of the weather 
compels them to look about for shelter, and thus on riiis 
island would b^m the most curious Robinson Crusoe exist- 
ence that can be imagined. For Robinson Crusoe brought 
memories of civilizarion with him to his island, whereas our 
colonists have had to think out and invent everything them- 
selves. 

“It is unnecessary to depict the situation further; and it is 
also immaterial, whether hypnorical emptying of the br ain 
actually can go so far— but experiments of this kind have 
been made — that awakemng out of trance may be fully the 
same as bang newly bom. "Nevartheless I have not spoken 
of entirely imaginary dungs. The island of wMch I have 
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making this gcneial reservation- “These are only current 
expressions, used also by the Perfected One, bJmth due 
reset've?'^ . 

For the rest, as may be seen from the passage just given 
and as we have lepeatedly noticed, he calls the true man 
who has freed himself from the elements of his personality, 
and thereby from personality itself and so, from the entire 
woild, hence, above all, himself— rfe Petfected 0»f,“TathSgata. 
Hence, it makes no difference if at first he remains in external 
connection with the elements of his personality, or if he 
throws them entirely away in death: in both cases he is the 
Perfected One, only, in the first case brfore, in the other 
one after, death. In the latter case, he is the Perfected One 
in his complete punty, entirely free from the taints of his 
personality which alone had made him visible to us, as pure 
^ass is only made visible by the spots of dirt lying upon 
It. IBs death therefore has for sole consequence Aat, in 
completely divesting himself of his body, he becomes invisible 
to men*. “As long as his body shall exisq gods and men will 
behold him, but after the dissolunon of the body, after the 
end of his hfe, gods and men shall behold him no more. 
As, ye monks, when the stalk of a bunch of mango fruits 
is cut off from the tree^ all the mango fruns hanging on 
the stalk will follow iq even so also, O monks, is it with 
the body of the Perfected One, whose will to live is annihi- 
lated. As long as his body still exists gods and men will 
behold him; but after the dissolution of bis body, after the 
end of his life, gods and men will behold him no more.”*”' 

t * 

We shall now understand how right the Buddha was m 
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wMch we were driven out into the universe. For we have 
recognized in this nothing that we dreaded so much at first, 
the dark womb wher^ our real essence, our eternal home, 
is Udden. Mbm goto, he who went home, the deceased 
saint is called.* Now we understand that in fearing this 
"Nothing” so much, we resemble children, who, though 
Imng in a comfordess region, bok, full of fear and 
trembling, upon the immense dark forest that stretches out 
before them, and cannot be brought by any inducement to 
enter it, while, all the time, behind it^ in the midst of green 
meadows, bathed m smiling sunshine stands their parents’ 
house firom which they set out at first But if it has once 
become dear to these children that through this dark forest 
lies the way that leads to their home, then its hitherto 
uncanny stillness dianges for them into mysterious silence, 
and the forest becomes for them the great hope of thdr 
life. So also for us, the nothing that we regard^ so long 
as the measureless black pall spread over the abyss of abso- 
lute annihilarion into which every livmg bemg must one 
day fall, now becomes the mysterious veil tlwt lies over 
our own innermost essence. We only need to go behind 
it to escape the sufienngs of Samsara fiit ever. Then we 
disappear £}r the world by becoming, as suffidently cYplairipd^ 
nothing cognizable, that is, nothmg for it, but not no thing 
for ourselves. On the contrary we leave the world, in 
leaving behind the only thmg still bdongii^ to it, our 
corpse, everydnng else we long before threw at its feet — 
and ihus we proceed “to the glory of our Self,” a word not 
used by the Buddha,** but this, not because of its bdng false, 
but because, accorihng to what in our previous pages we 
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saving only rhe suffering it makes for us, which is the only- 
dung we cannot doubt 

“Mysterious is everything, 

Only one thing not^ and that our pain.” 

This entire inversion of the manner of die saint of looking 
at the world, as compared with diet of the average man, is 
hinted at by the Master himself, when he says “What in 
the world is regarded as true, ye monks, that by the saints 
IS regarded as felse, as it really is, rightly, in accordance with 
perfect wisdom. \^at in the world is regarded as false, ye 
monks, that by the saints is regarded as true, as it really is, 
rightly, in accordance with perfect wisdom.”'** 

To illustrate this inveraon, we reproduce the beautiful 
stmtle wherein Du Prel in. his “Enigma of Man” desaibes 
the situation of mankind, a simile which is true in a mudi 
deeper sense than its author himself suspected. 

“Let us imagine the following case- On a ship saihng in 
the Pacific a sailor is put into hypnonc trance. It is suggested 
to him that he is to sleep oil evening and then awaken 
without any recollection of his past. This suggesnon bavmg 
been strongly impressed upon him, the sailor is earned imo 
a boat and landed upon a small island of the ocean, the 
ship sailing away at full speed 

“Upon awakening, this sailor would be eni^y Idtej new- 
born babe, with this difference only that he 
come into his world as a full-grown and 
would commence his existence as a ^ ° 

would he think and meditate as to who he is and how he 

choHac. .• 
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fiberadon from corporeality, from sensation, from perception, 
from mentation, ^m consciousness, therefore creatures do 
liberate themselves from corporeality, from sensation, from 
perception, from mentation, from consdousness.”'*^ 

But this insight, fundamental as it is, is not yet sufficient. 
For now the other great question a'rises: How can tlus 
liberation be realized? How can we vanqtush our personality 
and the whole world and reach tbat re^, our own proper 
realm, “where there is ndther birth nor sickness nor becoming 
old nor dying, nor woe, sorrow, sufrdin^ grief and despdr,” 
and so, putting this statement to the test, by visible evidence 
prove ourselves to be beyond the world and all its suffering? 
It is dear that if the Buddha is able to answer exhaustively 
this question also, he has indeed bestowed upon mankind 
the greatest benefit that can ever be bestowed upon it 
Whether he succeeded, let what follows, show. 
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told is called e€artb-, the ocean suirounding it is called spaa-^ 
the creatures meeting each ocher on the island are called 
men-, and the wearisome ^Robinsonade” they go through is 
call^ the btsmy rf human cmltsamn. . 

'^deed, if we reflect with any degree of heedfiilness upon 
our own situation on earth, the comparison with those in- 
habitants of the island tallies at all points, with the excepnon 
of one: we do not awaken with a ready-finmed conscious- 
ness as full-grown beings, but with undeveloped consaous- 
ness as helpless creatures. As this is the only difference, it 
depends only on this point that we behave quite otherwise 
fhati do these island inhabitants. These awaken as deep- 
fhtnlfing philosophers. For a philosopher is one who is able 
to wonder at his own odstence and at that of the world. 
But during duldhood we become so accustomed to the 
appearance of things and to our own existence that, fir from 
perturWng us, Aey seem to us as self-eyidenc dungs. And 
when our consciousness does attain to ripeness, through the 
fili^nring power of habit it is no longer capable of wondw, 
and so, through our whole life we go, entirely absorbed by 

pracrical occuparions.” , . 

The Buddha, in teaching us to consider oUr situation with 

thoughtful heedfiilness, has given back to us this caparaty 
for wonder in fullest measure, so that we again fed oursdves 
as strangers in the world, as strangers even m om o^ 
body, as strangers in regard to everydung v/ 
persLahty. He has given us, indeed, very 
as his disciples, even now we no longer share the ot 
aU the oth® inhabitants of the island who may 

know at least this » ourselves placed, the ocean 
the universe wherein w P ^ from 

of Netbtngnets, contains “the isiano, m 
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have been saying, it might give rise only too easily to 
misinterpretations, in consequence of its relation to pet^ 
sonality. But as we hare done our best to exclude the 
possibility of such misinterpretations, we may without fear 
make use of it. If understood, as we hare learnt to take 
it^ it tells us the same story as the Master's own words* 
‘‘Liberated of what we call body, sensation, perception, 
mentations, consciousness, the Perfected One is deep, 
immeasurable, unfathomable, like the ocean.” This bis 
inscrutable essence the saint enters, to it he withdraw^ in 
it he rests.'* 


Thus the great question, as to whether, having regard to 
our relation to suffering, it is not impossible to escape from 
it, is solved* It is possible. For suffering is rooted in the 
structure of the world, being as a whole, as well as in all 
its component parts, in an eternally fluid condition, subject 
to the great law of transitoriness. This world is the world 
of our tix senses which we mcperience m our personality 
and as our personality. But personality m its elements is 
something alien to our true Msence. From this alien thing 
we only need to free ourselves to become at the same ome 
free from the whole world of suffenng, and thereby ^m 
the suffering of the world, that is, from suffering altogether. 
The possibUity of this liberation the Buddha racpressly assere 
in the following passage: ‘fft is not^ O disciples, as if 
liberation from corporeality, from sensano^ “^“2 
from mentation, from consciousness, could not be 
for tSn creatures could not liberate th^selves from 
comoreality from sensation, from perception, from mentation, 

because there reafly is, O disciples, 

* Ttlie word!, of Mann toalSrrf the M«w 

dede with later w, « ^.ad of *e worda of Mann, we nnght 

•■BUSS IS die Nibbane, bhss is H* 

sa7l^aswell.we.merd.estateofbl..s 
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As we have amply shown, the problem of the anniiularion 
J\.oi suffering coincides with that of the conquest of our 
■' personality through which alone we are joined to the world 
and thereby to suffering, nay, wherdn alone we even experience 
the world and thereby suffering. In the same measure in 
which I succeed in liberating myself from my personahty, 
in outgrowing it, I also outgrow Ae world and its sufferings; 
and after having entirely freed myself from the components 
of my personality, I look down upon it as upon something 
entirely ahen to me, and thereby in the same manner upon 
the world and upon suffering. All of them, then, have 
nothing more to do with me, for I have withdrawn myself 
from them. 1 am indeed still m the world, but I am no 


longer of the world, I tower above it, and look towards 
the approaching decay of my personality with cool indifference. 
It affects me equally as little as it affects HimSlaya, the 
king of mountains, when the wreaths of mist floaang around 
him far beneath dissolve and vanish, whereby hei, on the 
contrary, only stands out all the more clearly, in all his stainless 
purity. ‘Just as, O Brahmin, the blue, red or white lotus- 


flower, oxidated in the water, grown up in the water, 
stands there towering above the water, untouched by the 
water: just so. Brahmin, I am bom within the world, grown 
up within the world, but I have vanquished the world, and 
unspotted by the world I remain.”*’’ 
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then an hundred thousand lives. Then I recalled the periods 
of many a world-arising 5 then the periods of many a world- 
destruction; then the periods of many a world-arising and 
world-destrucdon. There was L That was my name. To 
that family I belonged. This was my poaoon. That was 
my occupation. Such and such the weal and woe that I 
experienced. Thus was my life’s ending. Thence departing, 
there I came into existence anew. There now was 1. This 
was my rank now. This was my occupation. Such and 
such the fresh weal and woe I underw^ent. Thus was now 
my life’s ending. Departing once more, I came into 
existence again elsewhere. In such wise I remembered the 
characterics and particulars of my varied lot in preyious 
Kves. And this, O Brahmin, in the first watch of the nighty 
was the first knowledge to which I attained, ignorance 
banished, knowledge gained; darkness dispelled, light won; 
abiding there as one, diligent, earnest, resolute. 

“And then I directed my thought toward the perception 
of the disappearing and reappearing of beings. With the 
Heavenly Eye, the purified, the superhuman, I beheld beings 
tfsappear and reappear, low and high, beautiful and ugly, 
happy and unhappy, I beheld bein^ reappear according to 
thOT deeds. ‘These predous beings, alas! are given to things 
evil in deeds, words, and thoughts. They revile the Noble 
Ones, hold perverted views-, and foDowing perverted ways, 
incur an evil lot. At the dissolution of the body, after 
deatii, tiiey depart upon a sorry journey, downward to loss 
in the world of the hells. Those previous beings, however, 
are given to the good in deeds, words, and thn nglit^, THhey 

right views; and 

follovring righteous courses, earn a happy lot At the break- 
up of the body, after death they fare jforth upon a happy 
journey and come to die heaven-world. This, O Brahmin, 
m the middle watch of the night, was the second know- 
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'Assured am I of deliverance; this is my final birtii; never 
more shall I return hither.’”'" 

The Dialogues are M of passages which ever and again 
point to this getting out of the circle of rebirths, out of 
Smsaro, as the supreme goal of all sanctity. Only a few 
‘ of them may here be quoted: 

“Whatever there may brediren, of things created and 
not created, the highest of them is stid to be . . . the de- 
struction of the drcle 

“An enemy of larth is tiie ascetic Gotama, for Ae 
hindering of birth does he proclaim his doctrine, and thereby 
does he direct his disciples . . . Through whom for the future, 
rebirth into another lifis is annihilated, as a palm tree is rooted 
up and destroyed, tiirough whom it is brought to cease so 
that never in the future can it grow again, him I call an 
enemy of birth.’’ 

“liie stint who seeks pMce bears his last body to 
the grave.” 

“Through countless ages I have been devoted to the body: 

This is the last of them,— tins living conjunction. 

The round of birth and death, diere is now no more 
conm^ to be of it. 

-In the round of existence 1 came to the hell-world. 

Agtin and agam 1 came to the realm of the .Sliailoj 

In sufierii^ bom firom the wombs of animals of various 
kinds, I hved for long. 

Then a man I became, very well pleased. To the heaven- 
worlds I came now and again, 

To the form-worlds, to the formless worlds, to the realm 
of ““her perception nor non-perception. 

All Becoming well seen as without substance, put together, 
unstable, changeable. 

Having seen tins complete Becoming of myself, 

I have attained to Peace.’”!* 
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But in outgrowing my present personality, the problem 
of the annihilation of suffering is by no means yet solved. 
If it W'ere only a question of the conquest of this my 
present personality it nught righdy ibe replied that there 
really was no serious problem giren, and it was therefore 
nor worth the trouble of setdng such a great apparatus of 
salvation in motion, since this personality of itself com- 
pletely dissolves in death. But the important point lies in 
the hindering also of every new formation of such a per- 


sonality in the moment of dissolution of the present one, 
since we have already learnt chat at the moment of death 
we ever and a gain objectify oureelves afivsh in one of the 
five realms. Herdn precisely, for the Buddha also, lay die 
kernel of die problem. If it were only the suffering of dus 
angle fleering present eidstence that was at stake, he, of 
course, would not^ have troubled much about it either. 

As this point is of decisive importance for dearly under- 
standing the parricular doctrine of the Buddha, we shall do 
well to keep the whole problem of the annihilatio^of 
suffering before our minds in *rect picto^ form, 
is all the easier for us, inasmuch as the Buddha fomself d^ 
senbes most vividly, how it presented ^ 

oeak of insight as the first and second of the thrre great 
knowledges that arose within him on the night ® 

re^ed Buddhahood under the Bodhi tree nein Uruv^ 
Sri knowledge bringing to him the solunon of the 


to ferf. ^ 

I morf And I odW 

recognidon of prOTons ™ ^ one hfe, to 

to mind myoirto ■*“” ^ fee, twenty np 



I. which one is sworn. We must not sort ou^ for;' 


idealisdc world-view, in die modem sense of di£ 
J^^drd, and dutt the formula must therefore represent die 
f.-Buddlust dianoiology. By such pre-conceived nodons we 
fender it imposable firom the very first to understand die 
fofmula. The only correct thing is to place oneself in 
Jcdladon to it at the standpoint of a Perfected One, as for 
-as.'pne.is able to do so. Already we have treated of this 
{ ififs detail To state it predsely yet once more, it is as 
TfoUows: The Perfected One is in such wise alienated firom 
^fthe-|five groups, out of which the complex called personality,' 
fiepresenting the world, is built up, and is so for cur^ ,• 
J W the delusion that they are in any way an efflux of his ' 

I 'Essence, that in contempladng them, not even the rhn nghr 
j-OT his .^arises in Mm. To him they are nodfing more tten 
, .processes restlessly hearaig up and down, wMdi at botrom . 
.‘^^haVe nothing at ^ to do vridi him. From the unmoving' 

• p^ of Ms real essence lying beyond them, he looks down ‘ 
-upra them as upon a phantasm^oria flitting before him} he 
;j^ercaves them as for^n elements riang incessandy fimn 
^• ffle realm of the unwgiiizable, or,— wha^ as we already know, 

_ • tpehns the same thii^ — fi:om Notbrngness, like bubbles liang 
the trater of a swamp, on die instant to dissolve 
•>? again, and ^ain. The idea of his ego does not even 

to make him want to know die manner in wMch it' 
.^nte&loded with tho» elements fore^ to its essence.:'. 
, .,For,Vthe ^in^ental inaght that all cognition is direaed'' 
‘i accordingly, the essential and its whole',' 

,^ain- tte.tm^He to hi has become so vivid-wid^J 
' ■ ■_ ■ 
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]edge to which I attained, abiding there as one, diligent^ 
earnest, resolute. 

"And then I directed my mind toward the perception of 
the destruction of the Influences. ‘Here is Suffering. Thus 
comes the Arising of Suffering. Thus comes die Cessation 
of Suffering. This is the Path that leads to the Cessation 
of Suflerii^. These are the Influences. Thus comes' the 
Arising of the Influences. Thus comes the Cessation of the 
Influences. This is the Path tiiat leads to the Cessation of 
the Influences.’ AH this I comprehended according to the 
truth. And thus perceiving, dius beholding, my mind was 
released from the Influence of Desiring, from the Influence 
of Craving fisr Becoming, from the Influence of Ignorance. 
*I am delivered,’ this knowledge came to me. is hved 
out, the holy goal achieved; done all that was to doj no 
more is this world for me,’ This I fully comprehended. 
Such, Brahmin, in the last watch of the night, was die third 
knowledge to which I attained, ignorance banished, know- 
ledge grinedj darkness dispelled, light won, abiding there 

as one, diligent^ earnest, resolute."’” , , 

Thus did the Buddha in direct vision look out over the 
endless chain of Hs bygone personalities, rondiuoned ea^ 
nme by a new birth, as well as upcm the *at 
creatures are ever and again conducted from death m 
renewed birth in an incessant round. ^ 

S rebirths within the five realms he therefore unders^ 
by the third knowledge that arose in him, “ 
cJffpriM of man: “This is the suffering I there understood, 
of inc«»ndy ^ 

<0 tao by tto ttoritoow- 

.iST »y» “Tkeo I 
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rightly put But I do not say so. But if some one should 
me who do not say so, ‘On what, O Lurd, depends 
sensation?’ then this question would be rightly put, and the 
jd^t answer to it would be: ‘In dependence upon toudi 
arises sensation.’”*®’ 

Only because there is really no person, is there room 
left for a causal connection as concdved by the Buddha. 
For a person is thought of as a bring to which sensation 
and perception are essential. H there were such a bring, 
then of course every question as to the primary causes df 
sensations and perceptions would be meaningless, and every 
causal connection as conceived by the Buddha impossible. 

, For to feel and to perceive would then be just the mani- 
festation of my essence. These qualities would find their 
sufficient reason in the latter, so that no room would be 
left for any further cause, in the same way that the question, 
why a certain creature has wings, is suffidently answered 
by pointing out that the said oreature is a bird. But thereby 
• any dehverance from sensation and poxeption, and thereby 
from suffering itself would be impossible. For it is imposrible 
for me to annihilate myself.* 

If now tins peculiarity of the formula that it is an entirely 
impersonal conception, appears as self-evident it will, for 
the rest show itself to be of eictreme lucidity, if only we ‘ 
always keep befiare our eyes the standpoint of the Buddha, 
as expounded above. 


* See above p, 134 


1+ 
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- According to this, the case lies thus: I can only regard 
myself as definitely fi^eed firom sufienng, when I reach the 
unshakable, inamately assured certainty that I am not only 
something entirely different from the components of my 
present personahty, and therefore something that cannot be 
touched by its fete, but also, that this my present personal- 
ity will be dhe last to which I am chained, that therefore 
, with my coming death, the last in store for me, I shall for 
ever depart out of the round of rebirths, samsSra, and never 
more be troubled by any of its elements. Thu is the 
problem. 

But it is clear that if I am to cut short the endless rham 


of my personahnes, if I am to be able to put a penod to 
the eternal reappearing of such a personahty, a&er the 
present one has dissolved in death, then before all else I 
must know how it comes about that such a personahty ever 
and again arises anew. For only if I know the confetions 
of a process, can I undertake to guard against its imnaDon, 
or, in the Buddha’s words: The annihilaooo of suffenng I 
can only reach, if I know its ansing. Hence it is only 
logical of the Buddha when, at the outset^ m the second of 
die four holy truths he lays bare the ansing of this endless 


chain of suffering. 

Meanwhile, m dus second holy truth he only gives the 
principal cause of this incessant and succesave reproducuon 
of personahnes, as which we objectify ourselves fiom all 
eternity. In dendl he points out the conditions of this 
process, incessandy repeanng itself, in the femous formula 
of onginarion through dependence, fmaasamfpada, with 
whch therefore we have to dral fee. This fomula 
is generally regarded as the most difficult part of the 
doctrine of the Buddha, and has received the moa various, 
and somedmes incredible mterpretarions, though, ifoffiy we 
are able to penetrate it, it is self-evident. In order to 




are dependent” — ^“On what are old age and dea& 
--.‘'dependent?”— dependence on birth arise old age and 
^^eath.”*«* Any one can see without further ado that tins' 
' ' answer is* correct. Because old age and death are nothing 
but the gradual decay and the find definitive Solution of 
the corporeal ot^anism, therefiore they are inevitably bound 
up therevnth, whidi means, they are conditioned by the . 
mte process whereby the organism itself arises with the 
acces^n of the element of consciousness: “Henc^ Ananda: 
Whatever is bom, or becomes old, or die% or perishes, or 
. ori^ates,— that is the corporeal organism together with 
i consdousness.”* This process of the arising of “the body 
1 endowed with consciousness” takes place within the matemd 
• womb, exten^ng fifom the moment of conception to the,. 
' extrusion of the foetus fi:om the womb. The whole process 
. in its entirety is comprised by the Buddha under ^e ex- 


prestion "iirrh”’ “And what, ye monks, is birth? Of brings 
in this or that class of life the birth, the becoming born^ 
' the gemunation, the conception, the appearing of the groups 
the graspii^ of the realms of sense,— this, ye monks, is cbIIH 
- binh.”*^ 


From this insight that old age and death are by necessity 
' of nature involved in birth that is to say, in tiie formation •; 
'of “the body endowed with six senses,” since they are , 
Ae external manifestation of the laws to which this 
'nbody is subject, the first result for the Buddha was that," 
hbmtion firom old age and death to which was subject the 'j 
"body ' he at that rime occupied, was proven to be im^J 
p^ld With regard to tiiis fresent old age and the deati% 
bound up whh it, he was firom the outset po werlessl/yl^f,^ 

* See elmiHk.mk * — . , - ^ ^ 
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him that he only cultivates this kind of thinidng that is 
perfectly adapted to reality. 

If we are able completely to grasp this standpoint^ then, 
even before we know anything at all about the formula of 
origination through dependence, it will be dear to us that 
it can only consist in showmg us how' these processes which 
yield the total impresrion of personahty and world, are 
conditioned one by the other, how one arises through 
another, and we riiall no longer think that there can be 
any talk of a person actuating these processes. In short* 
We already know beforehand that the formula of origination 
through dependence must be taken quite mpersonally, ance 
in the realm of the cognizable a person is not to be found, 
and the realm of the uncognizable, predsely as such, yields 
no ideas at all And so, the formula of onginanon through 
dependence, in fact shows us nothing more than mere pro- 
cesses running their course against the background of mthmg, 
as the domain of our innermost essence, withdrawn from 
knowledge, arising out of this “nothing” and always again 

disappearing into it: 

“But who, O Lord, touthes’*” 

‘“The question is not rightly put,’ the Exalted One replied. 
I do not say. ‘He touches.’ If I said ‘He tomhesj fom 
of course the question, -Lord, who touches? would be ngh^ 
put. But I do not say sa But if some one ^ould 
me who do not say so; ‘On what^ O Lord, depends 
then this question would be put rightly, and the right an^ 
to it woidd run thus; ‘fri dependence upon the 
S Kto Mch, in depeato "P»» “»»* 

sensation.’” j r, i 
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out of SamsSra for ever, is fixed as the same wherein a new 
Innh takes place, namely, at the moment of deatli diat is 
immediately followed by the new birth: “If one should die 
at this moment, he would be reborn as qmcldy as one throws 
oflF a load,” is often said in the Canon. 


THE CONDITIONS OF REBIRTH 

I t has already been sad above, that the solution of the 
riddle as to how we come to be reborn again and again, 
shows itself to be astonishingly ample, as simple as only 
truth can be. Now we have reached the point of verifying 
that statement. 

In the first place, of course, nobody can say from immed- 
iate ocular evidence how the event of his own birth takes 
place, though everyone has gone through it countless times. 
For the act of conception which led to his present birth 
took place, in the case of every being, in a night of the 
deepest unconsdousness, or, to speak in the spirit of the 
Buddha, in the deepest ignorance. But die idea mi ghr wdf 
occm to us of deriving the knowledge which die Buddha 
ascribes to himself on this point, from the second of the 
three great knowledges he had acquired, that is, from the 
ficulty of cognidng “by means of die heavenly eye^ the puri- 
fied and supernatural, how creatures vanish and reappear.” 
If the Buddha had really in this way arrived at establishing 
the conditions under whidi our relHrdi takes place, this would 
^ very unfiMtunate for us. For w^ to whom this feculty 
of the heavenly eye is entirely wanting, would be limirt-ft to 
m«e belief in his dictum, and thereby one of the strongest 
^lars of Ae colossal structure of his teaching, founded upon 
me possibility of our own immediate insi^, would prove 
Itself to be rotten. Nevertheless, this fear is unfounded, 



aro Tire most excellent truth of the arising of suffering 


OLD AGE AND DEATH — BIRTH AS IMMEDIATE 
CONDITIONS OF SUFFERING 


S amara is an endless chain of single personalities strung 
one on to the other. Personality, as we know, consists 
in the interworking of the five groups of grasping in such 
a manner that the corporeal organism— the first group — 
represents the personality’s substratum, the six senses-machine, 
that by means of the action of the organs of sense first 
rouses consaousness and then, in union with it, generates 
sensaaon, perception and the activities of the mind. Since, 
further, as we know, these five groups constitute at the same 
time all the elements and thereby the totality of all suffenng, 
we might also well call the corporeal organism the machine of 


suffering. 

Widi this, however, it becomes apparent that, if the end- 
less chain of misery that is called Samsara is to be shown 
as being causally conditioned, the corporeal organism,* the 
same machine of suffenng itself, appears as the immediate 
cause of Suffenng. It receives its character as a machiM ot 
suffering, as we saw above, m that it “ages and withers, 
worn out becomes gray and wnnkled, vitality disappea^ 
and the senses becomes dulled,’”^- until at las^ m deaA, 
entire ruin and dissolution Mow. mse two 
quafines of the substratum of personahty, old age and d^^ 
Se at the same ume to the whole proce^ 

Srewith to the whole of hfe in all its det^ and in ev«y 
dirccnon the stamp of transiency, and preasely m do g ^ 
as such fuU of Suffenng. In old age and d^^ 
suffering culminates, they are sufferings in^ 
thaetor , Precisely on this account, the first 
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words that the latter conditions o£ birth in the sense given 
above, ihat is, becoming conceived and bom, coincide widi 
those of Becoming in general. If I give the conditions for 
the conception of a being, I thereby ^ve the condition for 
its Becommg-, and if I annihilate the conditions of all Be- 
coming, I thereby also anmhilate those of any bkth. There- 
fore It is only a self-evident snom when die Buddha says: 
“If, Ananda, the question were put: ‘Is birdi dependent on 
somethir^?’ then it ought to be replied: ‘Yes, it is de- 
pendent’ And if it is asked: ‘On what depends birth?’ 
then it ought to be replied: ‘In dependence on Becoming 
arises birth.””-*’ That the Buddha in this saying really only 
means to express what has been expounded above, follows 
-vtith all the exactness one could desire from the explanation 
he himself ^ves of it: 

“I have said: ‘In dependence on Becoming arises birth.’ 
And this, Ananda, that birth arises in dependence on Be- 
coming, must be understood in tiie foUowmg sense: Suppose, 
Ananda, that there was no Becoming at all of anything and 
in any sense, which means, no Becoming in the world of 
detires, no Becoming in the wtald of corporeahty, no Be- 
coming in the world of non-corporeality, if Becoming thus 
were entirely wanting, if Becoming were annihilated, could 
then birth be perceived anywhere^” 

“Certainly not, O Lord.” 

“Here, then, Ananda, is the cause, ori^n, arising, de- 
pendence of birth, namely. Becoming,” 

Thus for the Buddha the problem of birth led over to 
that of Becoming in general, inasmuch as now for hhn the 
question to be answered was: What is the sufficient cause 
of this unrestmg, unceasing Becoming in which we find 
ourselves involved? Again through deep meditation he 
obtained the answer tiiat wili, vriihout trouble, solve the 
question, also for us. 
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relation to tbts old age and riiu deadi, therefore, nothing 
remained but a calm, indifferent submission to these in- 
evitable consequences of an already given cause, as expressed 
m the words: “With patience I wear out my body.”*« On 
the other hand there appeared the possibihty of protecting 
ourselves in our inscrutable essence against a repetiiion of 
these processes in future nm^ that is, in a new existence, 
if only we succeeded in lundering every new birth, that is 
to say, the formation of any fiitnre new corporeal oi^msm. 
The Buddha thus found himself here confronted by the new 
and unheard-of problem of finding out the secret in con- 
sequence of winch, through the act of conception in a 
maternal womb, ever and again a new body endowed with 
senses is formed, with the result that m the same act con- 
sciousness comes down into it Only if the solution of 
this problem could be effected, only then would it be at 
all possible to determine if the conditions of this act-birth, 
in &e sense used by the Buddha— were such as it might 
be in our power to sec up or to omit The Buddha solved 
this problem also, and therewith, at the same time dis- 
covered the share that we ourselves have m our conception, 
so that everyone is in a position to determine wheth^he 
shall be reborn or not It is precisely this power of making 
a future rebirth impossible, together with the mshakeable 
certainty of having succeeded in doing so, whi^ is the 

SSS of ddivioc .c»»d ^d 
Mined For he only has for ever escaped die arde ot 
£th, thereby defimLely passed beyond suffmng, md t^s 
be^e wholly delivered and perfecdy sanctified, who 
ay of himself !^“Rebirth is ^ 

done what ts my ddiverancc; 

Thereby the only moment when it is possiDie to y 
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becottmg cured, becoming angry, becoming glad, but every kind 
of Becoming. Always and everywhere we become that which 
we grasp, by identifying oursdves at the same time with 
that which becomes in consequence of die grasping. Even 
my own body only becomes, i^ and for as long as, I gf'asp 
food, and this, in consequence is incorporated into the body. 
T£ every grasping at food ceases, then there is no more be- 
coming of the body as such, but it dissolves. The result 
therefore is this) If I grasp nodiing more, then also 
nothing more can become in relation to me. Even a 
mere thought arising within me vanishes without foothold 
and dissolves, if I remiun entirely Indifferent towards it^ that 
means, if no land of graspir^ takes place: “If, Ananda, the 
quesdon were put; ‘Is Becoming dependent on any thing?’ 
then it ought to be replied: ‘Yes, it is dependent’’ AnH 
if it were asked: ‘On what is Beconung dependent’’ then 
the reply should be given; ‘In dependence upon Grasp ing 
arises Becoming.’” 

. However convindngly, because drawn from immetiiaro 
observation, this line of argument may demonstrate that all 
Becoming has its cause in a grasping, none the less, it 
—and with it, also its outcome— is entirely strange and 
unaccustomed to us, because so completely diflFerent from 
our so-called scientific method. For our natural science 
regards all Becoming amply and solely from the point bf 
view of the incessmt changes of matter caused by the latn-s 
dominating it. This matter and its laws for it are the only 
tilings given, through which, therefore, like everytlung else 
m the world, man also is to be wholly and completely 
comprehmded. Therefore our investigators take it for 
gimted in advance that matter and its laws must conceal 
within themselves the sole causes of aU the phenomena of 
naOTO and thereby also of man. From this there results, 
as the only method of all aetiology, the completest possible 
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and for a very ^pie reason. By means of die fecuity of 
the heavenly eye the Buddha cotdd only r^ter die mere 
fict that the beings— in our sensual world, within a mater- 
nal womb — altvays appear anew; but not the cartse of this 
fvrTj which is not at all accessible to immediate ocular evid- 
ence. This cause he thrarefore had to find out in another 


way. And this way was as follows:— 

Hie Buddha sought to comprehend the process of be- 
coming bom as the integral part of another, more umversal 
process, in such wise diat if he discovered the conditions 
of the latter, then those of the fonner at once became dear 
of themselves. And this more umversal process he found 
to be Becoming (bhava). Becoming is the most universal, 
nay, at bottom, the only process wathin die world. There 
is no real bang in the sense of somedung perasting in any 
way, but everything is in a state of constant flow, deve- 
loping from smallest b^nings, to dissolve again soon after- 
wards; everydiiag is nothing but Becoming. In tto manna 
also everything living becomes in every poss*le worl^ 
namely, fo the'mrld of desires, in the v-orld of forms md 

'in the formless world.* Thereby 

of a netv body endowed widi sensa, of a n 

corpmeal organism,** happens always and 

«*odd of fonns” *t ofbmtea ijorld” compns* *e 

laHas of inSnite sg Kti Wt-inU iscoss these later on 

BOrXon-p.^ ^ to sense m the 

- The espteaton “bb»^ 

DatoEiW "Een m letaon to the Paoccassm yp. 
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mmm of the individual; and consequendy, from die very 
outset alw'ays and without excepdon, must have its ultimate 
and sufficient cause within the private individual. But from 
this diere results a method the very opposite of ours, for 
discovering tiiis ultimate cause. We shall never come upon 
it by external investigation, even if we seardi the entire 
universe ihrot^h to the depths of starry space, just as litde 
as we could ever find the subterranean inlet of a lake by 
exploring however closely its surfiice in every direction, 
with every postible land of instrument. We must retire 
from the world bade into ourselves, to the “centre of our 
vital birth” and by persistent introspection seek to find out 
how we have come into all this Becoming in which we 
find ourselves enmeshed. Under the Buddha’s guidance, as 
we have seen, we shall be able without much difficulty, 
definitely to ascertain that whatever becomes in and about 
and for me, does so through an antecedent grasping that 
has arisen within me; nay, that it is precisely through this 
that 1 myself first become an 1. Only when thus is 
ffiscovered the source from which Becoming flows, may we 
with some hope of success tom our eye, in tiiis manner 
rightiy directed, upon other beings with a view to ascer- 
miung if all Becoming, in regard to them also, is based 
upon a grasping, — in direct contrast to natural science which 
always seeks to comprehend the particular from ihe generaL* 
As all the phenomena of life are obviously alike, we shall 
without further ado come to the insight that the axiom 
holds good to its full extent; for them also, as it is expressed 
by the Buddha: “I have said: *In dependence on grasping 
arises Becoming.’ And this, Ananda, that in dependence on 
graspu^ arises Becoming is to be understood as follows. 

‘TmwjiaUy widi body keeping vntch upon the body, he becomes wholly edmed, 
wholly datified, and because he is dins whoEy calmed, wholly danfied, he is able 
wisdy to mamcain hts gaze CYtemaHy, upon other bo£es " 
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I am walking on the street A girl’s form appears before 
me. I gt-asp it, in mind As a consequence of this, I fell 
to considering bow I can approach her. Plans are made. 
They are externally realized. I declare my love, and marriage 
ensues. Children are begotten^ in shon^ the whole chain of 
happy and unhappy events, such as only fetmly life can 
bring about, runs its course. All this is conditioned and 
effected through the sole circumstance that years ago I 
grasped in mind that girl’s form on the street It was tiiis 
Grasping which then arose within me that effected all this 
Becoming, reaching through many years. If it had not arisen 
■within me, if I had remained indifferent at the first sight of 
that female form, she also, like thousands of others, would 
have disappeared unnoticed from my field of sighi^ even as 
she had entered it, perhaps never again to cross my way 
of life, which, perhaps, thereby might have taken a dia- 
metrically opposite course. A young man who has to choose 
his life’s profession grasps the thought arising within hra, 
of becoming a merchant, an offidal, an officer, or an artist. 
“This thought he cherishes and culnvates, and cleaves ta 
The consequence is that the thought is translated into deed? 
Bemmg sets in and remains in action until the young man 
has actually beam a merchanii an offiaal, an officer or an 
artist. In consequence of this Grasping he has become that 

which he grasped. ^ S"tto ""we 

somebody takes av^ ^ ^ consequence 

5^ riS" rS M Sn l i»ne tad of ««« 
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ever arises anew for us out of riie “nothing,” into which it 
always again sinks back, on whidi account in the last 
analysis we can say no more about it than we can say 
dbout the manifestations of our own energies; only this, that 
it is a kind of grasping which comes to fruition, and which 
we then perceive as fire. And it is the same with every 
force of nature. As fimher illustration, the beaudfiil com- 
parison in which Schopenhauer vividly depicts tbe essence 
of nature’s forces, may here be ^ven in Buddhist garb: 

“Let us ima^ne a machine constructed in accordance widi 
the laws of mechanics. Iron weights through their weight 
furnish the impetus to movement; copper wheels resist 
through that rigidity; diey pi^ and lift each odier and 
the levers by means of their impenetrability and so forth. 
Here wdght, rigidity, impenetrability are original and un- 
explained forms of grasping: merely ihe conditions under 
which they appear, and the manner in wMch they express 
themselves as donunating a given substance as well as time^ 
and space, are indicated by mechanical science. Now, for 
example, let a strong magnet act upon the iron of the 
woghts and overcome thdr w«ght, at once the movements 
of the machine cease, and matter is immediately agrin the 
scene of some other kind of grasping, about which the 
aetiologicd explanation can tell no more than the conditions 
under which it happens, namely, magnetism. But if now 
the copper strips of this machine are laid upon zinc plates, 
and diluted add is introduced between them, then at once 
the sme matter of the madune falls prey to anotiier land 
of ori^al gras^g, that is, to galvanism, which now domi- 
Mtcs it according to its laws, and reveals itself in it through 
TO phenomena, of whidi aetiology can tell no more than 
e wcumstances under which, and the laws according to 
which, they appear. Not^/- let us raise the temperature and 
introduce pure ox^en, and the whole madune bums up: 
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exploration of nature witbin which man only represents a 
gcmis among many others. In consequence of this it is 
always only the extanal causal connection of phenomena 
tint is recognized, but never die innermost prindple from 
xihich they take their origin. This principle, called by us 
the force of nature, natural science, because of the nature 
of its method, leaves on one side as an unexplained and, 
for It, unexplainable residue. Hence we do not know how 
to bch.iv'c at first when ue suddenly find ourselves planted 
in the middle of the explanation of this force of nature 


itself. For it is nothing else but this cxplanadon ihat is 
presented to us in the intuition that all Becoming proceeds 
from gnisping. This grasping is the energetical principle 
resident in .ill the separate phenomena of nature, constitunng 
therefore the essence of ail natural forces. Of course we 
can thoiouglily understand this only when, in place of the 
said ohjrfiivf standpoint of our natural science— called objective, 
because it proceeds from the object, regarding this as the 
primarj' thing, from uhich .all other things, even tbcsubjecti 
arc to be explaincd-we withdraw to the direcdy opposite 
one, the subjective standpoint taken up by the Buddha. 
Accoiding to him, as we already sufficiently know, the 
primary thing is not nature, not the world with its laws? 
but J myself am this primary thing; and the problem con- 
sists not in comprehending myself as a product of ^ world 
thus in explaining how’ the world comes to me, on^ 
contrary' in understanding how m my inscrutable essence 
rS CO *0 . orM. to Ac of .»««. of noo^;! 

orTbe. is A. ssme Aing, hoc- 1 b^e 
of Becoming. Precisely because of this, it ca 
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somewhat strange to us, as we should prefer to see this 
grasping classified according to the extern^ objects to which 
ic relates. But here agan also we are influenced by our 
wonted objective standpoint which always wants, off-hand, 
to take the external world as its measure. But if we bear 
in mind the subjective standpoint of the Buddha, namely, 
that our inscrutable essence as something alien is opposed 
to the world which we only giwp, tiien it will become 
dear that this grasping ultimately has to do with sensual 
enjoyments, then with the views arising within us in regard 
to the world and our relation to it^ then with the religious 
ceremonies through which we think we must effect our 
deliverance, as for example the worship of a personal god, 
but in particular, vith foe false idea that our essence is a 
poadve quantity belonging to this world. Nevertheless, this 
classification is not the funda m ental one. There appears 
another one, intelligible without further ado also to us, and 
known to us before. Its direct theme are foe elements 
constitutmg our personality, within which, because in the 
latter we experience foe whole world, all our grasping is 
summed up, to wit, body, sensation, perception, activities of 
foe mind and consciousness, which, as the tottdity of every- 
thing which we can grasp, the Buddha calls foe five groups 
of grasping, pancupSdmakkhandha, The process of birfo 
consists just in foe worldng ouq that is, in the Becoming of 
these five groups with foe corporeal organism as their baas, 
which, accorfongly, have the prindpal grasping as their 
antecedent confotion. But before we look doser at this 
land of grasping, it will be best first to make ourselves 
acquainted with foe immediate condition of all grasping. 

For grasping also is causally conditioned. Indeed, foe 
essence of all aetiology, as we have seen above, consists in 
caUng attention to those conditions under which grasping 
•exists, and foe nature and manner of its expression. Cer- 
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Suppose, Ananda, that there was nowhere and nowise any 
grasping of any bring at anything, that is to say, no grasping 
at Sensuality, no grasping at "V^ews, no grasping at Ceremonial 
Observances, no grasping at Doctrines about the I, thus 
if grasping were enorriy wanting, if graspmg were entirely 
annihilated, would then any kind of Becoming be perceived^” 

“Cercunly not, Lord ” 

"Thus, Ananda, there is here the cause, origin, ansing, 
dependence of Becoming, namely, grasping.” 

Indeed, if only we are able to look deep enough, at last 
even all forces in the vegetable kmgdom and in die realm 
of inorganic matter, disclose themselves as expressions of 
grasping. Take a box of matches. As soon as a match is 
rubbed against the surface of die box^ fire flames up. 
Whence does it comef Neither vrithin the firiction surface 


nor yet within the match, of course, is it contamedj we 
may investigate both of these physically and chemically in 
every imaginable way, never shall we find m enhcr a trace 
of fire or of anything like it. And yet, every dme a match 
is rubbed against the surfiice, fire appears. Accordingly, 
friction-surfiice and match are nothing more than tmditms 
-occasional causes-for a third factor which seizes upon 
these conditions, grasfs them, and by their means becomes 
manifest as fire. This third thing reaUy h« m wait for 
these conditions, in order to grasp them and by their mwM 
to come violently into manifestation. ® 

is rubbed against a fiiction surftce, whether tins happens 
toe or ^ America, upon the moon or on Sinus, it i 
all dm same. Everywhere and always this 

And y.' 



ktadment - to he* with the re^t^flia^. 
?^r]grasi[>ing itsdf in torn determined the Becoming ’ 
fd^d^d upon it^ and therewith my whole life’s fete? Un-*'>' 
^esiionably, the deare that arose in me to possess the girl. . 
:’Tf VWs ’deare, this thirst had not arisen in me, then I shotild 
mot ' have grasped, in mind, her form; I riioold not have 
' become attadied to it; and in turn all the effects of this grasp- 


ing, itsdf wotzid have remained absenc And what is the 
'pduse of a man overcoming with iron energy every ob- 
l^^de oppoang itself to lus plan to become a merdiant^ an 
ofiSdal, an officer, an ardst? What is die cause of lus 
'^r^ing vrith such force at these plans and ideas? Certainly 
lus intense derire, his ardent thirst, his i nfl eidble will to win 
|[tl]^,life-poation. If he had no such desire, no such interest, 
'^hich igain, in itself, is nothing but a mode of thirst, 
men he would not grasp such thoughts and still less die 
'%eatis of their realizadon, and thereby nodung of all this 


,yrbuld hecome. If I have no desire for food, no thirst for 


diinhs that might make me ill, then I do not gra^ them^ ' 
.,Xdo not take them, and precisely thereby avoid becoming'*' 
il].'> And i^ finally, I have not the least desire for my body'*, 
'.and jthereby no sort of wish to maintain it any longer, 
derides this, I am feee from all derire to sadsfy the hung^ 
^md' thirst which announce their presence; in shorty if I am 
^'entirely without any derire of any kind, then I grasp no- 
:pthing and can behold with equaniuuty how this my body, 
want of necessary fiiod, declines and decays, until 
at’'la^' ngether with the organs of sense, it entirely perishes,:< ^ 
in komediate ocular evidence, I can confirm in 
vmyseff^ how for me stt Becoming litde by little comes to restf’ 
so dear that it needs no further proof; 
rat^boftomV-,fe;even incapable of'-such,a ^ng^f.vThafellS 
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this means, again, that another Jdnd of gyaspoig, rhe nr'^ l 
action, now lays irresisdbie claim to this matter. Now let 
die metallic calcium thus produced be combined with an 
acid: a salt is produced; crystals shoot out; they are the 
phenomena of another land of giaspmg, agam quite inscrut' 
able in itself, whereas the taking place of this phenomenon 
is dependent on condirions which aetiology is able to state. 
The crystals weather away and mingle with other substances, 
and a vegetation anses out of them: a new kmd dgrasfmg— 
and thus we might track the same persistent matter into die 
infinite . . . how now this, now that, spedes of gr/urp/wg gains 
the right to it, and inevitably seizes it in order to show 


itself" 

To be sure, the Buddha does not expressly teach diat 
all Becoming in the vegetable kingdom and m the domain 
of inorganic matter also is conditioned by grasping; but not 
because this is wrong, but because here as everywhere with 
unequalled logical consequence he holds to his pnnciple of 
dealing with nothing whidi does not serve to establish a 
truly holy life, but is only of use to sansfy our mere lua 
for knowledge. But Becoming in the vegetable kingdom and 
in the domdn of the inorganic does not here concern us 
anv further, at least as regards the original direcnon of our 
enquiries, since it can never become rf practical co^ 
sequence to us, inasmuch as we can nev» shp ba^ a^ inw 
these domains. If upon this account the Buddha docs not 
expraisly sp»k «li«“ of Becomiig in 

» »o *iJl seo la«r on, ho »nnn« « * 
thtt .bo tto com Jwy. oon«« » «.in. 


“tle^nS inn'"' “ . ctoafio.^ 

0 nnS » 
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But thereby tanhS, thirst, 'wdll, is shown to be the ultimate 
ground of all b^, or— to speak in the enlightened mode 
of the Buddha who acknowledges in this world no Being 
but only an eternal Becoming,*— of all Becoming: “Where 
IS craving of will, there is grasping.’”*" “In dependence 
upon grasping arises Becoming.”*®’ 

Our expoations thus far yield us this result: Our birth, 
as a part, that is,' as the first stage of Becoming, in common 
with this latter, has the same fondamental cause, grasping. 
But all grasping is rooted in thirst, in willing. Thus the 
search for the cause of our ever repeated rebirth led the 
Buddha to the discovery of the fundamental cause of all 
Becoming, that is, in the language of ordinary speech, of 
all being. On the other side, however, precisely through 
this, the process that brings about our ever repeated rebirth 
is flooded with bnghtest l^ht. How it presents itself in 
tlus light wU now be the subject of our discourse. 


THE PROCESS OF REBIRTH 
THE LAW OF KARMA 

O ur true essence lies beyond our personality and its 
components, even beyond the world. But we do not 
allow ourselves to be satisfied with it We have a longing, 
a thirst for something else, entirely alien to our innermost 
essence, namely, for the world, a world of forms, of sounds, 


^ Hetft again one has to complain of die mesactness of numy tiandations fiom die 
Canoni whidbi, instead of leadmg ns to the het^t of innghc by the 

fiom which no Bemg is to be firand in die woxid but only Becommgy and of purifying 
dms OQc own shallow viewsj do ezacdy the tevexae Contrary to ^e langnage of die 
onginal test, they &tce die dear inaghr of the Bnddha into modes ezpressum 
current among omsdres, and dins degi»3e and obscure when they tragd ^Tr 
Becomm^ always by Bant ^ Extranets 
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tainly, as we already know, aetiology, correspondent with 
its objective standpoint, is sadsiied with die discovery of 
these evtanal conditions, whereas from the Buddha we may 
again expect the mner reason, which he actually gives as 
follows: “If, Ananda, the quesaon were put. ‘b grasping 
dependent on anything.*’ then reply should be made ‘Yes, 
it is dependent.’ And if it were a^ed. ‘On what is grasp- 
ing dependent*’ then reply should be made: ‘In dependence 
upon thirst arises grasping.’” 

What this means, the Buddha himself explains to us. “I 
have said : ‘In dependence upon thirst anses graspmg.’ And 
this, Ananda, that in dependence upon thirst arises grasping, 
must be understood in the fblloudng sense. Suppose, 
Ananda, diat nowhere and nowise any diirst of any being 
for anything existed, that is to say, no durst for forms, no 
thirst for sounds, no diirst for odours, no thirst for tastes, 
no thirst for objects of touch, no tlurst for ideas, if durst 
thus were entirely wanting, if thirst were completdy anni- 
hilated, would then any land of grasping be perceived* 


“Certainly not, Lord.” _ . 

“Here then, Ananda, is the cause, ongin, ansmg, de- 
pendence of grasping, namely, thirst” 

^ According to this, by thirst, tmhS, is to be understood 
every kind of desire or craving for anything whatever within 
thrJ^orid, which, as we already know, is su^ed up m 

the obiects of the six senses, from the slightest desire that arises 

As soon ss >>“ oonseqnenco is, 4*. 

“’.i^’os. To Utasmte tins, we need 
a grasping also arises witoiu 
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From these wo Victors tiere results this new Becoming 
also wHch sets in with conception, or, keeping to the 
language of the Buddha, with birth. The two parents, by 
uiudng in copulation the male sperm with the female 
ovum — a process analogot^ to the rubbing of the match on 
its ftictional surfece in the production of fire— provide the 
condition, or, what is the same thing, the object of graspii^, 
in consequence of which the object grasped, that is, the 
ovum thus fertilized, becomes an embryo, and the Becoming 
of a new corporeal organism sets in. But this grasping was 
that which the thirst of a d^ng creature, unallayed not- 
withstanding all ackness and death agony, had produced fiar 
a new six senses-machine, as for the only possibility of 
remaining in contact with, and enjoying the world of fiarms, 
sounds, odours, sapids and tangibles. To speak concretely: 
Let us imagine ourselves beside the sick-bed of some man, 
for example, a mighty prince, who is about to meet with 
what we call death. TUs means, that he is forced to give 
up the forrign elements he retmned till now in his body 
endowed with ax senses which alone made him visible for 
others; and who, on that very account once more as so 
often before in the course of time, has again to experience 
the sensation of dying. The thirst for the world is not yet 
dead within him; but where is thirst, there is grasping. T his 
grasping shows itself as long as life has not fled firom the 
body, in tins present body itself. But in the same moment 
when the body, after the feculty of life has vanished, ceases 
to be an object that may be used for this grasping — only a 
body possessed of life sufficmg for the satisfaction of the 
thirst for life— the former body is abandoned and a new 
life-informed germ is laid hold of, and grasping made at it. 
And this germ is the same that has just been generated in 
a strange bed by a man and woman, perhaps by a couple 
of rough working people, in voluptous paroxysm, by uniting 
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grasping, all attachment^ and thereby all Becoming is con- 
ditioned by thirsti by willing, is without iiirdier word^ 
self-evident in itself to everyone who only once has 
understood the statement It only remains to test it by 
pracdcally trying on ourselves how, by the gradual killing 
out of the wdil, Beconung becomes ever less and less. And 
this dictum holds good not only for ‘ourselves and those 
phenomena that are similar to us, the animals, but “continued 
redccdon will lead men to recognize also the force— or to 
speak in the language of the Buddha, the grasping— diat 
impels and vegetates within the plant; yea, even die force 
by w'hich the crystal shoots forth, by which the magnet 
turns towards the north pole, die influence which stakes it 
from the contact of heterogeneous metals, that whidi appears 
in the elecQve alSnides of substances as repulsion md 
attracdon, separadng and uniting, lasdy, even grarity, which 
strives so powerfully within all matter, pulhng the stone to 
the earth, and earth towards die sun,”**— to recognize all these 
kinds of grasping as condidoned by that cause whith, there 
where it appears most clearly and unmisrakably, in man, is 
called tanks, thirst; will “No body is without craving and 
desire" says Schopenhauer in the spint of Jacob Bo^e as 
he expresses himself, and as we'may 
whaTTve have seen, not l^s in spine of th^od^ 
To come back once more to our simile of the fire, w 
have seen that the mysterious force that a^ears as i 

adequMe ootwithstandmg the graduaUy 
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the Buddha teaches re-birth, any one can see at once that 
“the being to be born” must depart from somewhere. 

Thus death and conception reveal themselves as two sides 
of the one same process: Every conception is only posable 
throu^ the simultaneous death of another creature in one 
or another realm of SamsSra. What disappears here, reappears 
there. To the paroxysms of lust in the moment of coition 
thus stand opposed the pangs of death of the creature just 
conceived. 

In this whole matter we must, of course, proceed firom 
dus, that^ for a dying creature’s thirst for existence leafflng 
to new grasping of a new germ, the laws of space and of time 
at that moment do not exist. All the germs in the world 
are therefore equally near to it. For thirst at this moment 
is without any substratum, since its former body, upon 
which it had concentrated itself, has been snatched from 
it* It is in just the same condition as that other land of 
thirst which we see manifesting itself as foe. As we know, 
it lies in wait in ghostly omnipresence for the conditions 
of Its entry and seizes upon them with eagerness, no matter 
whether they are given here upon our own earth or upon 
Srius.** 


If the problem of rebirth is dius solved in die simplest 
imaginable manner, none the less this soludon is not yet an 
exhaustive one. For the question — of such an immense 


nramenti ft«e fiom la fianior lesmcnons, « Sames np ont of the 
Noauag, that is, out of on mnennon rnence, which a as bonndlas as the Tmivene, 
as we shall see in the last chapter. 

** In die “MdindapaSha" thii idea la expressed u fbUowa 
rf 1“*^ SSguena, if lemebody die. here and is »bom in the world 

^ “ Kadmnr, which of them wotdd 


*Th«y wcndd asnre at the satete tizn^ O King.* 
*Gxve me a simiie.* 

*In which town wete joa born, O King’* 



of odours, of sapids and of things tamble And h. 

2 >■»«, Am 6r i, 

oppomnity of coaung into contact Jth i?But S?, ^ 

eye ,s needed, for contact tvidt sounds, an ear, L S«S 
with odou^ with sapids, with things tangible, a nose, a 
necessary, but a brain is always neeld 

wnrM J, . “ ofnain the contact with die 

w MJd wbicb we so eagerly stnve for, we need the corporeal 
oigamsm, ±e body endowed ivith six senses” as the six 
senses-machme. And so great is our thust for the world 
of foms, of sounds, of odours, of sapids and of things 
tangible, 4at we imagine this thirst to be the immediate 
manifestation of our own essence, and therefore “the cor- 
poreal organism together with consciousness” the present 
appearance of this our essence which objectifies itself therein. 
Hence also our unexampled dinging to this organism so 
long as w'e possess it, and our boundless thirst for a new 
one the moment ive lose it^ thus at the moment of death, 
a thiist which then actually leads to the formation of a new 
organism of the same kind, of a new ax senses-machme. 
The process of this formation, as given in the teaching of 
the Buddha, is as follows* 


We now know that every kind of Becoming presupposes 
two things: first, that conditions are set up for its taking 
plac^ and secondly, that these conditions are attached to, that 
they are grasped Let us bear in mind the simile of the fire. 
The rubbing of the match on tiie fhcnonal surface consatums 
the condition at which grasping occurs Or, since this 
grasping, this attachment, follows out of apparent nothingness 
so that is impossible to define it more closely in any way, 
more especially not as the action of a subject, we may 
still better and more briefly express it thus: The man* in 
consequence of fticnon becomes the object of grasping- 
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what is ia harmony with our willing. This is die case when 
we recognize with sufficient clearness the injurious or decept- 
ive nature of that for which we long. Indeed this recognition, 
if only it is complete enough, may entirely cure us of our 
deare for an object and thereby also from grasping at it. 
For a man may be filled with hottest passion for 

a woman. The girl seems inclined to gratify his lust and 
bares her bosom which exhibits distinct symptoms of syphihs. 
His passion for this woman, and therewith his grasping at 
her, will probably in an instant vanish for ever. Thus our 
willing is generally modified by cogatthn, inasmuch as in its 
light we reject objects which in themselves are in complete 
harmony with our willing, but are known to us to have 
predominandy injurious consequences. Our will affirms 
itself unchecked only when, from one cause or another, the 
light of knowledge no longer shines, thus, when the will is 
bhnd. Then, without making any distinction we grasp at 
everythit^ that is in harmony with it^ regardless of the 
feet — just because we have no knowledge of it — that the 
object seized will, as outcome, involve us in the most serious 
suffering. Even if consciousness k merely dimmed, the longing 
for possession of a walking-stick will cause a man to grasp 
at a pensonous snake lying qiuedy on the ground. But still 
more eagerly -will a sleeping man greedily swallow a sweet 
draught dnpped upon his tongu^ though it be a deadly 
poison, if only his willing is excited so fer that it acts, 
though yet without consciousness.* In full consciousness, 
thus, in possession of the light of cognition, neither of them, 
of course, would do any such thing. 

But in exactly the same situation are we, and all beings 
at the moment of death. For then every kind of consciousness 
disappears, since their supporters, the recent activides of the 
senses, have ceased. The thirst to m aintain ourselves in 

That is: Only consoinisiuss of taste is aroused, but not thoi^hi-conscioiisness. 
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t^eir sperm and ovum. And consciousness descends upon 
tne germ thus seized upon m a maternal womb- the germ 
develops into an emb^o, the frmt is bom-and that once 
powerful prince finds himself in the hght of this consciousness 
back again as a child of diese worldng people, though without 
remembrance of his former eidstence. In consequence he is 
only insuflSciently nourished, badly treated, often heartlessly 
maltreated, and in later years forced by his father to beg, 
in order to provide him the means of sansfying his craving 
for drink. The former prince has become a miserable beggar. 
But this is not yet the worst. In another man at the moment 
of death, grasping at a new germ, condmoned through thirst 
for new Becoming or existence, is realized in some animal 
body or it may be even in some hell-world, the deceased 
man finding himself back as a beast or even as a devil. On 
the other hand, it may happen that when dhe present body 
is abandoned, grasping may take place in a world of light, 
a heaven, so that he in whom ^s process of dying has 
run its course, sees himself changed to “a god or a divine 


being.” 

With tlus the question as to foe “causal connection between 
my former death and foe fruitfiilness of an ahen marriage- 
bed” is solved, the bridge between the fresh existence of a 
new-born creature and that of a perished one is shown; 
“Where, monks, three are found in combination, there is 
a seed of life planted. Thus, if a father and mother come 
together, but it is not foe moforar’s period and foe bang w 
be bom is not present, then no seed oflifeispknted. Or, 
if fether and mother come together, and it is foe mothers 
period, but the being to be bom is not present, foen agmn 
no seed of life is planted. But when, monks, a ^ 
mother come together, and it is foe mofoas pmod and t^ 
being to be bom is also present^ then by 

agenV of ^ * 
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animal world without further ado. The fundamental striving 
of every animal during its lifetime, when a gleam ofltnowledge 
is present, is restricted to its own kind, all animals having 
intercourse only with those of its own spedes. AU the more 
exdusively will this concentration of the will to live upon 
its own spedes dedare itself at the moment of death, when 
only a striving for grasping at a similar a nimal germ will be 
present, and, accordmgly, only grasping at such a germ vnll 
take place. On the other han^ the determination of afiinities 
among manldnd will be much more difficult. For among 
men all sorts of directions of the will are represented. Alongside 
of men with the mind of an angd, there are others who 
stand fer bdow the beast. “Man has reason, but he uses it 
only to be more beastly than any beast.” * It will be all 
quite dear, then, vrithout more ado, when the Buddha, as 
we have seen above, teaches that firom the human realm, 
paths lead to all the five tracts of Sarhsara: the durst for 
eastence of a man with an angel’s nund will, when m death 
he abandons his former organism, draw him to a heavenly 
world ^ and lead him to a grasping there, with the same 
necesrity that the lights transparent smoke of burning predous 
wood by natural law mounts upward. On the other ha nd, 
the base inclinations of a d^enerate man, if in the animal 
world they hght upon a germ aldn to themsdves, will grasp 
this gera, but if they are still worse than any animal, then 
they wM only find coixesponding materials in a still lower 
r^m, in one of the hells, and, accordingly, in their hlindnfs s 
to this, exactly as the thick heavy smoke of coal cannot 
rise upwards, but in accordance with its nature remains in 


«.nieom« ,pp„r modi 

‘ m bwnne of thu reuon, man m.y, &om a pn^ objocnve 

« “roUnon to his leason. always worse than those of an animal. For it 

beirantii^alTmnSrm;'^”^^^^^ of hw reaao. raiSrs mmaUy”^' 
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practical importance— still remains to be answered: How 
comes it, that one creature in dying grasps tbe ovum of a 
woman, another the ovum m an animal womb, another in 
a hell or in a heaven Or more briefly Through what is 
determined the dtfierent Arectton of grasping, upon a being’s 
death? The answer is: Through the same hictor which 
represents the cause of grasping in general, thirsty tmha. 
The special kind of durst^ or to put it otherwise, the main 
direction taken by will in a dying being, detertmnes not only 
the grasping itself but also its direcdon. 

To understand this fully, we must before all else get a 
dear idea as to the condiaon of thirst or will at this deosive 
moment We only grasp what is in harmony with our will, 
—this axiom holds good everywhere without exception, as 
we have had occasion to see in our investigations thus fir, 
and as every one may experience at every moment in himsdf. 
But of such unlunited vahdity, in normal Me it must 

be completed by this other, that we do not always grasp 


<In a -nUage called Kalaa, Master’ 

'How ftr IS Kidan fiom here, O Kuig’’ 

’About two hnadred nulcs, Master’ 

'And how fir u Kashour fiom here, O King’’ 
‘Abont twelve milea, Master' 

*Now of die ^iUege of Kel*si| O King 


*I hare done Master’ ^ 

'And now dunk of Kaahnin'i O King’ 

mote q^niekly’’ ^ 

icbtL la^ than he who d»a here and a rabom a Kmihtnir 

<Gtve me one mote aimile’ ^ ui the eir, and they 

•What do yon dunk, O King ^ ^ o^ter one upon a low 

grid the other later ’ " 
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into an animal womb. Thus, Punna, the dog-vow, if it 
is successful, leads to the dogs, and if it fails, into a hell- 
world.” 

Seniya now asks. “This Koliya Punna, die cow-ascetic, sir, 
for a long time has kept and practised the cow-vow: whither 
wU he go, what may he expect?” To him also the Buddha 
only answers after having been urged several times:” Really, 
Seni^ ance you inast^ I will answer you. Suppose, Seniya, 
someone realizes the cow-vow, carries it out completely, 
realizes the cow’s habits, carries them out completely, realizes 
the cow’s mind, carries it out completely, realizes the cow’s 
behaviour, carries it out completely. And having realized 
the cow-vow, having carried it out completely, having realized 
the cow’s habits, having carried them out completely, having 
realized the cow’s mind, having carried it out completely, 
having realized the cow’s behaviour, havmg carried it out 
completely, — then, upon the dissolution of the body, after 
death, he comes again into existence among cows. But if 
he cherishes the opimon: ‘By means of such practices or 
vows, self-castigation or abstinence I shall become a god or 
a divine being,’ — then this is a ftlse opinion. And his false 
opimon, I say, Seniya, causes him to come to this side or 
to that, dther into a hell-world or into an animal womb. 
Thus, Seniya, the cow-vow, if it is succesfiil, leads to the 
COW'S, and if it fiuls, into a hell-world.” 

And how should it be otherwise? To what other grasping 
than of a dog-germ should the blmd thirst of a dying human 
being to maintain itself in existence, lead, in accord with 
the law of affinity, if his whole striving and willing have 
become dog-like^ At the worsts it may happen, that this 
stnving, which in that dedsive moment is entirely blind, 
may lead to grasping in yet greater depths, namely, in a 
hell, “if the dog-vow feils.” Then, in one’s blind willing, 
one has gone astray, somewhat like an animal that in its 
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existence, our will for new Becoming, then affirms itself, 
because devoid of any kind of cogmtion, in total blindness, 
and for this very reason without the least regard to die 
consequences resuMng there&om, it simply leads to a grasping 
at that genn among all possible ones, among the five courses^ 
.that is most in harmony widb itself, to which, predselv for 
this reason, it becomes chiefly attracted, all die same whether 
dus germ is in a human female, in an animal womb, or even 
in some hell. Only hter^ when this germ has developed, 


and with the entry of sense-activity, consciousness again 
dawns, will die germ seized and adhered to, be illuminated 
by this same consciousness. Then we recognize ourselves 
as men, as beasts or as devils, just like the man who has laid 
hold of a poisonous snake under the deluMon that it is a 
walldng-stick, or the other who, almost wholly unconsdou^ 
has greedily gulped down the poisonous draughty and only 
with the restoration of the power of thought becomes aware 
what a trick his own will has played upon him. 

Because the thirst for new Becoming at the moment of 
death, that is, upon the abandonment of the present body, 
thus acts entirely blindly, and for this v^ reason, m 
accordance with its innermost nature, therefore, to use a 
modem expression, we can say thw at this « 

stands purely subject to the Im ® * .f S 

cal subLice forms a homogeneous combmanon only ^h 

“ertain other substances, but strives for this with al I p^aUe 
vehemence, while showing mdifference towards all oth^, 
which is^hat we caU chemical affinity, m exactly foe 

of death a certain definite striving, called by foe 
SSL »r 

^ jg led t ,y ^mgl^^wlich, thereupon, foe 

LL 'iL i. Cl»riy to b. «». in ^ 
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rebirth in such an exiscence- This, ye monks, is the way, 
the transition that leads to return duther.”**®^ 

According to this, man always becomes what he would . 
like to become, that is, whatever he desires and thirsts 
after; for whatever we thirst after, that we grasp. Of course 
tius is not to be understood as if it meant that a mere wish 
would be sufficient; but what has directing force, is the 
nature of our wilhng and of our deare in its innermost 
depth, that means, our innermost character, as it appears in 
acQon as bhnd impulse, without b»ng guided by the light 
of knowledge. For according to the fbregimg expositions, 
exactly in this situation is our will at the dedsive moment 
of death, when it determines our grasping of a new germ. To 
know to what kind of grasping our will may lead us, we 
must dive into the depths of our animal life, as it reveals 
Itself when the dotmnadng influence of reason is eliminated, 
thus, in emotion, or still more, in a stare of intoxication, 
or in dream. Hence it is not dedsive, if a person in 
rational reflection does not murder nor steal, is neither 
unchaste nor heartless, but only if he is incapable of all this 
even in the hdght of passion, nay, even in his dreams. Only 
that which even in sudi conditions never more arises, never 
more can arise within us, of which therefore, as we can easily feel, 
we are absolutely incapable, only dus is defimtively eradicated 
from our will. Therefore it can never any more malrf! itself 
felt when in death we have entirely abandoned consdousness, 
and precisely because of this, cannot any more as blind 
impulse determine our new grasping. If, for example, I know 
that I could not, under any dicumstances, concdve the 
thought of lolling, not even in a dream, then I am sure 

» Compate alao Angun Nik. I, p iSS, where the Bsddha says in regard to Ananda’s 
enihnaiam aboot the finmet’s unmense realm of power at Udayi* “Xf Ananda ahoidd 
* tj liberated fiom desue, then In conaeqneuce of this inchnaxiQii, he 

would rule seven times among the gods as a god, and seven times in the Tnj.., 
continent as a long" 
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the depdis. Thus the nature of our future rebirth depends 
upon the direction our desires take during the course of our 
life up till death. Tbnst is the leadmg sttmg, bound to lahkh 
beings me led on the long road of then- lebtrths through SamsSra, 
as an ox ts led along the stieet mth a rope. 

This idea finds its most pregnant expresaon in the fifty- 
sevendi Discourse of the Middle Collection. Punna, a cow- 
ascetic, and Senij-a, an unclad or dog-ascetic, tw'o penitents 
who, Brahmin fashion, wished to secure a fortunate rebirth 
through exquisite self-torment, Punna leading the lift of a 
cow and Seniya that of a dog, betake tbemselFes to the 
Exalted One. Punna asks him the following question “This 


unclad one, sir, this Seniya, the dog-ascetic, practises a heavy 
austerity: he partakes only of food thrown upon the ground. 
For long years he has followed and kept the dog-vow j 
whither will he go* What may he expect*” The Buddha 
at first refuses to answer the question, but at last, under 


Punna’s urging be makes the following reply: 

“Well then, Punna, as you do not give way, I w-ill answer 
you. Suppose, Punna, diat someone realizes the dog-vow, 
carries it out completely, realizes the dc^’s habits, ^ries 
them out completely, realizes the dog’s mind, carries it out 

completely,realizesthedog’s behaviour, cames It out completdy. 

When he has realized die dog-vow, when he has earned it 
out completely, when he has realized the dog’s habits^ earned 
them out completely, when he has reahzed the dogs mM 
carried it out completely, when he has realized the dog 
behaviour, carried it out completely, -then when the body 
breaks up, after death, he will come back » 
the dogs.^ If, however, he cherishes the opimon Tluoug 

these practice or diis is a false opinion, 

become a go Punna, causes him to come 

S ZZ\ di. imo . “ 
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to my deepest thirst for a cettan definite mode of existence, 
and therefore, without further ado, even though blind, would 
he rejected by it. 

As a typical example of how it is the law of affinity that 
determines our grasping in death, tiie thirteenth Discourse 
of the DighanikSya may be dted, in which the way to 
union with Brahma,* the highest aim of the Bra hmin caste, 
is treated thus: 

“VasetAa, what think you and what have you heard fi:om 
old and’ elder Brahmins, who were your teachers or the 
teadieis of your teachers, about this point: Is Brahma 
interested in house and home, in wife and child, or not?” 
“He is not, reverend Gotama.” 

“Is his mind spiteful or peaceable*” — ^“Peaceable, reverend 
Gotama.” — “Is he ill-natured or good-natured?” — “Good- 
natured, reverend Gotama.” — “Is he pure or impure of heart?” 
— “Pure-hearted, reverend Gotama.” — “Is his will constant 
or not*” — “It is constant reverend Gotama.” 

“Now what think you, VSsettha* Are the Brahmins 
knowing the three Vedas attached to house and home, wife 
and children, or not?” — ^“They are attached to them, reverend 
Gotama.” — "Are diey spitefiil or peaceable?” — “They are 
spiteful, reverend Gotama.” — “Are they ill-natured or good- 
natured*” — “Ill-natured, reverend Gotama." — “Are they pure- 
hearted or impure -hearted?” — ^“They are impure-hearted, 
reverend Gotama.” — “Of constant will or not*” — ^“Of in- 
constant will, reverend Gotama.” 

“Vasenha, do these agree together: the Brahmins, knowing 
the three Vedas, but esteeming property and fiunily, and 
BrahtiS who is without property and fe^y ?” — “No, reverend 
Gotama, these do not agree together.” 

* Brahma is die Ghnsoan god, esistmg widuo. die world and diei^ore not eternal 
—see above p< 238**-— bot imaguung hiinsdf eternal, because of die immense duration 
of bis life Compare l>%hamkaya XI 

16 
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blind craving to satisiy its hunger comes upon poisoned 
food and swallows k 

So it is in every case. Always and without exception 
the striving for new Becoming, that is, to maintain oneself 
m existence, if it is forced, in consequence of the decay of 
the body inhabited till now, to search for a new genn, leads 
to such a grasping as corresponds nidi the direction already 
taken during the course of life, in the way that a stone 
that is thrown keeps to the direction given to it “Suppose, 
monks, that a monk has won to confidence, virtue, experience, 
renunciation, wisdom. And he thinks : *0 that I might return, 
upon the dissolution of the body, after death, to the company 
of mighty princes’’ This thought he ihink^ on this thought 
he dwells, this thought he cherishes. These activmes of his 
mind* and inner conditions, which he tiius cherishes and 
promotes uithin himself, lead to his rebirth in such an 
existence. This, O monks, is the way, this is the transition 
Thar conducts to return thither. And further, O monks, if 
a monk has won to confidence, virtue, experience, renunciation, 
wisdom, and heard this saying: ‘The thirty-three gods-the 
shadow gods-the blissful gods-thegods of boundlesstappmess 
—the gods dwellmg beyond boundless happmes— foese hve 
long a^d gloriously and happily.’** SuA m one thi^s ^^n 
hfflilf: ‘O that upon the d«solm<^ 

I might return to the society of these thought 

he thinks, on this thou^t he dwells, this dioughr he chenshes. 

.ad 4. mner 5 ™^. ^ 
he thus cherishes and promotes within himself, lead to 


. StiddiiiS, « die ftunh g««P of qtot, rf die god% 

yet, even to— nodnng’ 
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SO there remains no restriction for the development of such 
a benevolent nund thus released. Vasettha, this is the way 
leading to BrabmS, to union with him.” 

“Vase^a, such a bhikkhu also penetrates witii compassionate 
mind — with joyful mind — with equal mind one direction of 
space,, and so the second and so the third and so the fourth. 
And thus he penetrates upwards and downwards and 
horizontally the whole wide world everywhere, completely, 
with all-embracing;, broad, measureless, compassionate mind, 
with joyful mind, and wth equanimity. 

“Just, Vasettha, as a powerful trumpeter easily penetrates 
all the fiaur regions wiA the sound of his instrument; even 
so there re mains no restrit^on for the development of 
such a compastionate mind — joyful mind — with equanimity. 
Vasenha, this is the way lea^g to Brahma, to union wii 
him. 

“Now what think you, Vsfeettha® Has the bhildchu who' 
keeps - hims elf thus, any interest in the petty things o: 
every-day Bfe, or not!”’ — «He has not, reverend Gotama.*'— . 
“Is he spiteful or peaceable^” — “Peaceable, reverend GotEZE,* . 
— “Ill-natured or good-natured?” — ^“Good-natured, reresn£ , , 
Gotama.” -“Pure-hearted or impure-hearted^”— “Pure-hetnsa 
reverend Gotama.” — ^“Constant or inconstant in his 
“Constant in his will, reverend Gotama.” j 

“So then, Vasettha, you say that such a bhikkhu h-rfskr 
interest in the petty things of every-day life, and tta-Saicf 
is without interest in the petty things of every-dsrj;' Z'~ 
these two agree together, a bhikkhu without intererrr'KS- 
possessions, and Brahml without interest in vTzf-.-asijL 
sions^” — “Yes, reverend Gotama, they agree togae-^rs-r 
good, Vasettha! That such a bhikkhu unintcasir-TzS^ 
things, after the end of his body, after death t~ 

union vddi Brahma, who is untouched h- ■«»- 
this is possible.” . ^ 
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that this inclination no longer exists within me, thus also 
can no longer determine my new grasping at death. But 
if I must confess, after having careftilly studied myself, that 
in a state of dear consciousness I am indeed incapable of 
lolling, but might become a murderer in an excited or drunken 
state, then my will is of such sort that in the fiiture, if 
unilluminated by any consciousness, it might cause a grasping 
of a germ and m a world where murders can be, and are, 
indeed, committed} and where perhaps also this capacity of 
■will asleep tvidiin me, under the appropriate external 
circumstances, — ^for instance, if I were bom into a rude and 


uncultured fetmly— mi^t some time or other dame up again 
and make me a murderer. The fundamental condition for 
the certainty that after death I diall not become attached 
to a germ in a low-dass, pain-laden world, is therefore this, 
that I know mysdf, at latest^ in the hour of my deadi, to 
be definitively firec from all bad mc]ination& In so fet as 
this is the case, in so fir as a man has acquired confidence, 
virtue, experience, renundation, wisdom, and thereby baome 
nobler and purer and thereby more adapted to attachment 
in higher and purer spheres, he also has it in his own hands 
ro bring about his rebirth in closely determned circles or 
spheres, be it in a powerful high-placed ftmily, or m a worid 
of oods Bv incessantly and intenavely occupying himself 

iriHSSSSs 

ooirfrion, I <ao pop ”” mieOTW 
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ones;— what is the reason, O Gotama, what is the cause, 
that also among human beings, bom as men, depravity and 
excdlence are found 

“Owners of their works, O Brahmin, are beings, heirs of 
their works, children of their works, creatures of their works, 
slaves of thdr works. Works discriminate beings, accordii^ 
to their depravity and excellence .... 

“Suppose, O Brahmin, some woman or man kills living 
oreatures, is cruel and bloodthirsty, accustomed to murder 
and homicide, without compasaon for man and beast. Such 
action, thus performed, thus completed, upon the dissoludon 
of the body, after death, causes sudi an one to go downwards, 
upon an evil track, into the depths, into a hell-world. Or, 
if he does not reach there, but attans to humanity, then, 
wherever he is re-bom, he i\t 11 be short-lived. This is the 
transition. Brahmin, that leads to a short life. 

“Again, Brahmin, suppose some man or woman has rejected 
blling, abstams from killing, widiout stick and sword, full of 
fellow-feelmg and compassion, and cultivates kindness and 
compassion towards all living creatures. Such action, thus 
performed, thus completed, upon the dissolution of the body, 
after death, causes his arnv^ upon a good track, into a 
heavenly world; or, if he does not reach there but attains 
the h^an state, then wherever he is reborn, he vtill be 
long-lived. This is the transition. Brahmin, that leads to 
long hfe.” 

In contintung his Discourse, the Buddha proceeds to 
explam, how the cruel, the angry, the envious, the miserly, 
the haughty, the man living without any interest in his future 
wellbeing, if they do not ftill into a hell, but reach humanity 
again, will be reborn, the first tiddy, the second ugly, the 
third powerless, the fourth poor, the fifth in a low position 
and the svxth a fool, whereas men who have cultivated the 
contrary quahties, rise up to heavenly worlds, or, if they 
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“Very good, VSset&a. - That therefore these Btahmins, 
knowing the three Vedas, but esteeming property and iamily, 
after the end of the body, after death should attain to union 
with Brahma who is without property or ftmily— dus is 
impossible.” 

“Then, Vasettha, the Brahmins, knowing the three Vedas, 
according to your saying are spiteful, but Brahma is peace- 
ablej they are ill-natured, but Brahma is good-natured; they 
are impure-hearted, but Brahmi is pure; they are of m- 
constant will, but Brahma is constant. Do these agree 
together: The spiteful, ill-natured, impure-hearted, inconstant 
Brahmins knowmg the three Vedas, and the peaceable, good- 
natured, pure, constant Brahmi^” — “No, reverend Gotama, 
these do not agree together.” 

“Very good, Vasettha. That thus these inconstant Brahmins 
knowing the three Vedas, afim: the end of the body, after 
should attain to umon with constant BrahmS— this is 


impossible ...” 

Thereupon the young Brahmin Vssettha spoke to the Exalted 
One sa^g: “Reverend Gotama, I have heard that the Sa- 
mana Gotama shows the way that leads to Brahma and to 
union with him. May the reverend Gotama be pleased to 
show us this way and lead the Brahmins upw^. 

“Listen then, Vasettha, and note well what I shall say. - 

“So be it, Lord,” said the young Brahmm Vasettha assenting 

to the Exalted One. The Exalted One spoke, and said : 

“There the bfaikkhu (monk) with fais loving mind penetrates 
one direction of space, and so he penetrates the second 
Zl TthTLi and so the fourth. And to he penetrares 
Swards and downwards and horizont^y the whole 
Jorld everywhere, 

aU-embracmg, great, J/ netrat® 
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By tMs, however, it is not meant that the opposite direction 
of lying latent at tlus moment, has become ineffectual 
for ever. On the contrary, it also somewhere and sometime 
^vill make itself felt^ beiiig decisive as regards some later 
birth, some ‘‘future return.” For it remains, smouldering, so 
to say, beneath the ashes, and need not enter consdousness 
for a long time. To understand this thoroughly, we have 
only to reflect how very few men really know their own 
character, that is, the sum of the tendendes of thdr will 
]Q.ther the outer motives are wanting which might wake the 
impulses and inclinations slumbering within them, or ftYtpmal 
circumstances, more espedally the laws of the state, hinder 
the expression of an et^y disposed will, but not this will 
itself. “Hence it happens that it is only very rarely that a 
man sees his entire disgusdngness in the mirror of his deeds. 
Or do you really think that Robespierre, Bonaparte, the 
Emperor of Morocco, or the murderers you see broken on 
the wheel, are the only men among all who are so bad? 
Do you not see, that many would do the same if only they 
were able’ Many a crinund dies more peacefully upon the 
scaffold than many a non-crinunal in the arms of his dear 
ones. For that one has recognized his will and changed itj 
but the other has not been able to change it^ because he 
never was able to recognize it.”*” Thus it becomes apparent 
how some trdt of character may slumber witiiin us through 
whole edstences, until all at once, suddenly it somehow 
becomes manifest and actively operative.* From this pcnnt 
of view we can also understand how an evil inclination may 
lead us upon our next death to grasp in a hell, whilst our 
good tendencies, posably under the repeated influence of 


An analogy to thu >s to be finind m beitdjtary pbyncal getms of disease, sriudi 
only m Msond or even the thiTd generation lead to ackness, as is espeoaUv 

by tben beaten dming 

TOCa: whole hfc, m the suoie numner, qime onconsnoody. 
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“And so you say, Vasettiia, that sudi a bhikkhu is, just 
like Brahma, peaceable, good-natured, pure-hearted, constant 
in his tvill. Do these agree together: a peaceable^ good- 
natured, pure-hearted, constant-wdied blukkhu, and peaceably 
good-natured, pure-hearted, constant-vdlled Brahma!*”— “Yes, 
reverend Gotama, they agree together.”— “Very good, VaSfettha! 
That therefore such a peaceable, good-natured, pure and 
constant bhikkhu, after the end of tus body, afbr death, 
may attain to uiuon with unchangng Brahma— this is 
possible.’” For he is by his ihurst, his wilhng, “as it were, 
conducted” to the heaven of Brahma, as it is said in the 
153*^ to the 1 Discourse of the Book of Threes, in the 
Anguttara Nikaya. 

But with dus the law of affinity, as leading the will in 
Its grasping, is not yet echausted. It not only generally 
determinates the germ in which the new graspmg takes 
place, in general as regards im belonging to one of the five 
realms of SamsSra, but it also indicates in minutest detail 
the guiding clue as to why a certain defimte germ is seized 
and adhered to, why, for instance, within the human Idngdom 
a grasping takes place just in the womb of a poor ^riong 
w^an, or of a noble lady, or at a g^ alrady diseased 
from fether or mother and endowed with but se^I 
vitality. This is expounded m detail by the Budi^ m the 
hiSSd-^nd-thirty-fifth Discourse of the Middle Collection as 

O b. tte ««». wbf 

ones, there are ugiy penniless ones 

powerless on« in high, and such 
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“And because, O long, this householder and master of a 
guild repented of having ^ven alms, saying to himself: ‘It 
would be better that my servants and workmen ate the 
food;’ therefore, as requital for dus deed, he had no appre- 
ciation of good food, no appredadon of line dresses, no 
appreciation of an elegant vehicle, no appreciation of the 
enjoyments of the five senses. 

“And because, O king, this householder and master of a 
guild deprived of his life the only son of his brother for 
the sake of his property, as requital for this deed he had to 
suflFer many years, many hundreds of years, many thousands 
of years, many hundreds of thousands of years of pain in 
hell. And in the same manner, as’ requitd for this deed, 
he is without a son for the seventh time, and in consequence 
of this, has to leave his property to the royal treasury.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out particularly that the 
said deeds of the giuld-master only brought about their later 
consequences as manifestations and extensions of the corre- 
sponding tendencies of -vtilL According to the law of 
gradual becoming, that dominates everything, no one can 
commit a serious crime, unless Ids will for long before has 
travelled the roads on which it hes. The dedsion and the 
p^etration of the crime itself merely strengthen and set 
the seal on the tendency of will already eidsting. This 
tendency, of course, also remains after the deed is done, 
even if in the sequd it never breaks out again, nay, even 
if it remains unknown to the caiminal himself— nobody will 
trust a man who has consaously lolled another, even if 
many years have ance gone by— by reason of which, 
precisely, this tendency of will, thus become latent, at the 
approaching death may determine the direction of the new 
grasp^. It is not the externally visible deed as such, 
regarded from a purely objective standpoint,— for example, the 
killing of a man, done without intention— which determines 
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are reborn as men, become respectively healthy, beautiful, 
potverful, well-to-do, of high rank or wise* 

Mr t 


Until now, we bad proceeded chiefly on the assumption 
that the main striving of a man tends in a certain de&ute 
direction, and that in consequence of this, he develops 
certain quite dehmte and spedal qualities of mind, and m 
an outstanding direction. These^ then, before all else, are 
decisive as regards the nature of his grasping at death. Buq 
generally speaking, his thirst, or, as we are more accustomed 
to say, his willing at the moment of death is not at all 
homogeneous, but a summation of manifold, nay, even of 
opposed tendencies. In every mao there dwells an ang^ 
and a devil. Therefore die question arises, as to what it is 
which in such a case determines the new grasping upon death. 
The answer again is very simple. It depends upon wheth» 
the good or the bad striving comes into activity at the 
moment of death and thus determines the new grasping. 


AlSeuk « ^ rfioc «•« xJ". » 

Kinilitor of malpiDB of » new germ that Deem* m flow 

regnutor or « even «bo enmnb, oinej fleq> 

Whoso, devoid of compassion, aoifscnoo or even pleasure 

usthin ShortwUved eetinf bsve thetefate some 

rtspcttive germs, since it « „„„ fuoself the tendency m 

S-u^hem Ammdmgly, germ, to «» ie«»«a 
e\erydiuig lo omtn wo ^ rnffinuy for him 

to devdop in poor, outward ^ ,l,ove, to a change of se* may ato 

S3 S ^ i-. * “ ''™' ■ 

herselE" 
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themselves also beyond death as the “hidden chain of 
suffering.” For every act of vohoon determines by way of 
the tmdeniy of will, conditioned or partly conditioned or 
strengthened by it, the grasping of one of our future rebirths 
and thus contributes towards our transference into the 
corresponding eicternal circumstances. This effectuation of 
all wiUmg, in accordance with law, called the law of Karma* 
in the Dialogues, is also called “the fruit of deeds,” or 
^ply the law (dhamma) : 

“What, dear Gotama, may be the cause, what may be 
the reason, that many creatures, upon the dissolution of the 
body, after death, come upon the downward way, upon tiie 
evil road, to states of suffering, to hell^” 

“Just because of their lawless behaviour, their wrong 
behaviour, O Brahmin, do many creatures, upon the dissolution 
of the body, after death, come upon the downward way, 
upon the evil road, to states of siifering, to hell.” 

“And what, dear Gotama, may be the cause, what may 
be the reason, that many creatures, upon the dissolution of 
the body, after death, come upon the good road, to the 
heavenly world?” 

"Just because of that behaviour being in harmony with 
the law, because of their right behaviour, O Brahmin, many 
creatures, upon the dissolution of the body, after death, 
come upon the good road, to the heavenly world.” ’ 

Closely regarded, this law of Karma is nothing more than 


J^otance alvra;;* betrayuig a veiy taw moral staadud This is lUnstraud by die 
taRowing sentence ftom the Sucnkrtanga, pat mto the month of a Bnddhisc ‘Tf a 
^ the sole of a corn-stack, bdiesing it to be a man, or 

a^pkm. behevniB « to he a chOd, mid roaas „, then he is gmlty of 
«coidmg m oor mew. Bat rf a saysge spen, a nun and roasts hrni. Emg 

Sr,. noV,^ f » a htde child, hehevmg it to he a pTikm, th« 

ne is not goiity of mnrder, accoidmg to onr yiew,” 

word fcmia, m us Pah form Icaw, means the efiecung deed, or, 

demoMtrated acrni^'^fc” ** accordmg to what we have 

emonstrated, actmg u the same as wdhng-the law to which all wdhng a 
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our evj] impulsion^ may only detennine a later grasping, 
after the efflux of our objectification in a hefl-world, only 
then becoming effecrive, or vice versa. Of this the Buddha 
gives an example in the following case: 

King Pasenadi of Kosala tells bun: 

“Sir, here in S3vatthl a householder and master of a giuld 
has died. He has left no son behind him, and now I come 
here, after having made over his property to the royal 
treasure. Sir, a million gold pieces, and what shall I say of 
the silver! But this householder and master of a guild, sir, 
used to eat alternately broken scraps of food and sour gruel 
And thus he dothed himself: Por dress he wore a robe of 
coarse hempj and as to his coach, he drove in a broken 
down wagon with a woin-out sun-sbade of leaves.” 

Thereupon the Buddha says. 

“Certainly, O king, certainly, O king' In a former life, 
O king, this householder and master of a guild once ^ve 
alms of food to a pacceka-buddha,” called Tagarasikht. ^d 
having aarf. Kav. aims of food >0 
rwe from his seat and went away, he repented havmg ^ven 
Tforsaying ^vithin himself: ^t would be b^, 
servants and ivorkmen ate the food I gave for 

dna. h. odg «.n of m. Ife, 

for the sake of his property. nf - 

Jtas rf ^ “ SSTSveo dm« die good 
in reqmral fe ^ And m 

£ a d J h. booamo aovon dn^ m.a», of a 
guild here in SavatthL 
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another, rather must it be regarded as the deed of the past^ 
the deed that has come to fruition, the deed that is wUling 
actualized, that has become perceptible.”**^ 

“The eye, ye monks, is to be recognized and regarded 
as determined through former action. 

“The ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, the mind, ye 
monks, is to be recognized and regarded as formed and 
determined through former action.” *'* 

In short; “My action is my possestion, my action is my 
inheritan ce, my action is the womb that bears me, my 
action is the j^ily to -nhich I am related, my action is my 
refuge.”*®* 

If the consequences of all our willing are thus sttictly 
r^ulated by the law, it is clear without further argument^ 
that no good foith, no firm trust based upon religious dogmas 
as to the correctness of our mode of life can protect us 
firom them. A man with weak lungs, who in a heated 
condition takes a cold drink, will get inflammation of the 
lungs, whether he has known the consequences or not, and 
even if he has an unshakeable conviction that the drink will 
do him no harm. And whoever climbs a glacier with an 
inexperienced gdde, will tumble dawn into a crevasse, even 
if the guide has succeeded ever so well in convindng him 
beforehand of the infollibility of his acquaintance wi^ the 
right track. For it is just a law of nature that a cold dnnk 
has bad consequences for heated lungs, and that a man who 
wanders towards a crevasse at last must tumble into it. It 
is exactly die same law that reigns in the realm of morality, 
nay, at bottom it is just the same eternal law as the law of nature 
just mentioned, that every action of will and, accordingly, 
every kind of grasping leads to its corresponding consequences 

* Thu paaagc! means- Tim body does not essennilly belong to yon, bnt is only 

ptodnced throng yont Snmer acdng, and to ibis piodnct yon noir see yontselves 
chained. 
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the future fate of a man, but radier the mental exposition 
in. which it is performed, that is, the direction of upon 
which it has followed, whose strengthemng is partly con- 
ditioned by the very deed. This is set fbr^ by the Buddha 
in the fifty-tixth Discourse of the Middle Collection, where 
in a dialogue mth Upah the householder, an adherent of 
Nigantha Nathaputta, he deals whh tiie following chain of 
thought: What is done mthout intention, is not so very 
bad. however, it is done with intention, then it is very 
bad. Thereupon, he thrice declares in solemn repetition, 
that of possible deeds in thoughts, words and deeds those 
done in thought, because created by a bad disposition, are 
the worst. In the sixth Book of the Anguttm Nikiya tiie 
Buddha directly identifies action with willing; “Willing, 
ye disdples, I call aenng for ifwiBis there, then 

one acts, either in deeds, in words, or in thoughts.”* 
jj ^^rnrt^ing to this, eveiy act of volition leads to certain 
quite ddinite consequences, not only consisting in ^me 
which manifest themselves in this very life, and caM by 
the Buddha the “mbie dhain of suffering," but manifesting 

♦ Conipue also Milmaapafibi that of a mao dame 

The tag "41»s«r NIgF«e», whose &«lt » U»t of a mm oo»b 

consoomly, ox ihm of domg « peomrSolu- 

The dder ...d “Whom 

-"Then, masier ioa year Musty ihmk abo« fhi* 

^ commit fiidm aatbaat sams «> »« 

If someone, -withoiit knowmg what he » ao«>”-*ahsc on^ 

L heeied r«l.ho, whith » she faoh of 

who ta0.g««mgly ^ sheh^ J« „ .hi. 

peter who dom «vd m him who faem b» “ >’* 

rU undeiwood’ Hmdiy *“ ““ ^™e»te of iho. mckednew does 

deiesuM^ veiy sooa ^deteive hs fnend, who » 

not intiease. whereas m hm w * ^ ftejaig compassion, therndmamm 

»Ue to mmdet » man or m » chaiaemr. If anomet saying of 

evil wdl glow J ^ cBconsooasly doe. evd “ 

die Bnddha. on the Knowledge no ftolf ’-then to 

6om of an objetme toot <■««»■« ® 

1 most be nodentood xB ™e iarrj tsesittsd 
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man, if immediately after he has taken it, before the effects 
of the inflammation of the lungs have set in, the pathological 
change m the lungs is again altered by corresponding medical 
treatment, and as little as an ignorant mountain-climber -nill 
. M into a crevasse, if in good time he turns back from the 
direction first taken: 

“These three, ye disdples, vdll fill a prey to die abyss 
and to hell, ^ they do not abstain fi'om the foUo-mng things. 
"WHch three^’ He who lives unchastely and pretends to be 
a chaste-living disdple; he who accuses a chaste-liv ing disdple 
of unchaste living, he who, believing and riiinking there 
is nothii^ evil in sensuaUty, ftlls a prey to sensual pleasure. 
These three, ye disdples, will fill a prey to the abyss and 
to hell, ^ they do not abstain from these things.” 

The same is ssud in the Book of Threes: 

“There, ye disdples, a certain person has only committed 
a small crime, and this brings him to hell. There, however, 
ye ^ciples, another has comnutted the same small 
but this ripens even during his hfenme^ and not even a 
small effea manifests itself, to say nothing of a great one.” 
TIhs means: In one man a certain willing, manifes ting itself 
in a cnme, acts beyond death in such wise that it may bring 
him direcdy to hell, whereas widi another, it exhausts itself 
completely during his hfe-time, and does not exhibit even 
a small yost-mortem effect 

“But of which Idnd, ye disciples, is the man whom a 
small cme which he has committed b rings to hell? There, 
Y& disciples, a man has not won insight into the body,* 
has not practised himself in virtue, Iws not developed his imnd, 
not awakened knowledge, is narrow-minded, small-minded, 
and so has to suffer even in consequence of trifles. Such 
a man, ye disdples, even a small crime which he has 
committed may bring to hell.” 

This mans, he hu not leediea datness about what we aU penonahty, 
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the law of ammlity, not only in its formal meaning, as die 
law of canse and eSect^ but also in ks material sig^cance, 
according to which a certain, quite definite effect alwap 
follows upon a certain definite cause. Only it is freed 
fi-om any restriction to the physical world and shoim to 
reign also in the domain of the moral, and therefore bej'ond 
death. In this its all-embracing sphere of validity it is that 
power, now marvelled at as benevolent providence, now 
feared as the dark fore, to which is sub}ect every act of 
will, even the shghtest in the faintest thought. The moment 
any Mnd of volition sdrs, it srirs in harmony with the law 
of causality, or else not at all. 

Hence we cannot escape from our deeds; they will 
inevitably find us at the proper tune in die form rf their 


effects: 

“Not in the air, not in the depths of the ocean, nor in 
a distant mountan cave: nowhere in the vroM « a 
place where a man can escape bis own eril dee^.” J 
"That no firuit should arise from diose evil deeds, the 
defiling, birth-produdng, dreadful, sorrow-inflicting, leafing 
anew to birth, old age and death,— dus no one can effect^ 
no ascetic nor priesq nor spiritual being, no god nor devil 
nor any one whatsoever in all the world. ® 

“He who after long absence safely amm ^ 
far-off countries, upon his arritTtl is welcomed by the 
of Snds and relaU even so, he who 
on eartb, is welcomed by his ovm good deeds m the neict 

world, like a dear Mend by bis 

TTirtt of all of course, oar present body, like every 

noe toeether with aU its sense organs and mental fecufo , 
one, t g hefore the six-senses-machine, is 

to in««ch » 

exclusively a product ot P . ^ jnatetnal womb. 

dS, bi> broo^t •'»>” tody Mr the body of 

“This is not, ye disaples, your ooay n 
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As we seej the reasoning whidi demonstrates why the 
same deed leads one man to hell, while in another’s case 
entirely eidiausting itself during his life-dme, is perfecdy in 
harmony with our foregoing explanations. Whether the 
consequences of a deed shall extend up to die death-moment 
and thereby into the next existence, is exclusively determined 
by the extent to which the deed affects the will. A vain, 
narrow-minded man will even feel a slight insult as a serious 
assault upon his self-concdt, which he will be unable ever 
to pardon ancerely and fiom the heart, so that it will leave 
behind it inextinguishable traces vdthin him. On the other 
hand, upon a noble-hearted man, thoroughly convinced of 
the worthlessness of all worldly ^ings, die same insult will 
make no impresaon, or, if it does exdte him, this exf-ireiTien t 
will only be momentary, and the influence upon his will 
brought about by this excitement will very soon rtpm into 
bitter repentance, work itself out^ and through the kindness 
and compassion dwellmg within him,* will be completely 
dried up m the shonest time, will be clean taken out of 
him, root and branch, so that at Ins death nothing more 
will remain of it that might influence the next following 
grasping. 

But thereby also the way is shown, not how we may 
escape fiom the consequences of our evil actions of the 
past,— for after what we have said above, this is imposable,— 
but how we can confine these consequences to our present 
life, or at least weaken their post-mortem consequences. We 
oidy need to annihilate or at least to weaken the evil dispo- 
sitions of our will, the bad qualities of our character, which, 
as we shall clearly percdve later on, have grown out of 
our evil deeds, yea, which at bottom represent nothii^ but 


» KiadocB mi compuaan an the ‘Omintasniables'* mentioned aW whenm aU 
egotism IS dissolved, as is a lump of salt in the nvet Ganges -Of diese "Immeasmables" 
we wUl ,ay more in die last duptet of this work. «««iames 



Mi* 

leads the Irfe of an ascetic, cannot possiWy r^ch Ae S 
and Aus perhaps without hope leads an ascetic hfe, caSot 
possibly rea^ the goal. And why not> Because, BhOmiia, 
he does not fom the very foundation understand the reaching 
of the goal. Just as if a man, Bhflmija, who wants milk, who 
se^ for milk, who is in search of mill^ should begin to 
aulk a cow tiiat had calved, by the horns: though he should 
exert himself foil of hope, nevertheless he could not possibly 
get milk, and if he should exert himself without hope^ he 
could not possibly get milk. . . . And why not!' Because, 
Bhflmija, he does not from die very foundation imdcrsMnrl 
how to get milk. In the same manner, Bhflmija, such ascetics 
or Brahmms cannot possibly reach the goal And why not? 
Because, Bhflmija, they do not from die very foundation 
understand how to reach the goal.” 


Though the causality of all wilhng is thus beyond all 
doubt^ it does not necessarily extend in eoe;y case beyond 
death into one of our future rebirdhs. This, on the contrary, 
is only the case, if the tendenqr of will, the outcome of 
which was a given deed, is present at all even though only- 
in latent condition, at the moment of death, when the new' 
grasping takes place, ff at this moment it already again has 
been completely rooted out, then neither itself nor, of course, 
the deed resulting from i^ can in any way be of causal 
importance for tire new amchment arid those that follow 
later on, just as little as a cold drink can be hurtful to a 
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good actions which of course in thne ^ain will bear their 
good fruits. But because thus die evil actions of a former 
eidstence, manifesting themselves in present bad qualities of 
character, still remtun in eidstence, it may well happen that 
a man who only in this sense has been good during his 
immediately past lifetime, that he has kept his bad qualities 
in check without annihilating diem, or at least without 
appreciably weakening them, after death, in consequence of 
his former evil deeds, may pass to a hell-world. On the 
other band, on like grounds a bad man, in consequence 
of his good actions in a lifetime previous to his present 
existence being saved up, so to speak, in his present latent and 
uncultivated, good qualities of diaracter, at death may rise 
to a heaven-world, though only, upon his departure from 
this heaven-world, to rush straight down into a hell, in 
consequence of his bad actions during his last earthly exist- 
ence now coming into effect* 

Both these cases are dealt with by the Buddha in the 
hundred-and-durty-fflxth Discourse of the Middle Collection. 
In the same place it is also shown, how also upon other 
grounds a good man may come into a hell, and a bad one 
into a heaven, namely, in that the former at the moment of 
death displays wrong, and the latter i^ht^ knowledge. The 
first case occurs, for example, if a man otherwise good during 
his life, in time loses patience in consequence of his last 
wearisome and painful illness, and becomes fretful and 
quarrelsome, as is not seldom the case in daily lifej the 
latter, however, occurring ■when a criminal comes to his 
senses on the scaffold.** In botii cases, strivings are called 
into hfe which are at work in the very moment of death, 


* Ute the nilta ingds of the "Old Teramem" 

“«te»nons of King MUmda" die e^unple i. quoted of . who fer a 
hundi^ jeen ^ been given to vice, but wiU be teboin among the gods, tf. in Ae 
hour of deaA, he only devotes one tenou Aonght to Ae Buddha or to his 

» 7 * 
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“But of which Icind, ye disciples, is the man in whom die 
same small crime which he has committed will ripen even 
during his hfe-time, and in whom not even a small effect 
(after death) ensues, to say nothing of a great one^* There^ 
yc disciples, a man has won insight into the body, has 
practised himself in ^nrtue, has developed his mind, has 
aw akened knowledge, is broad-minded, magnaiumous, dwelling 
in the Immeasureable. In such a man, ye disciples, the same 
small crime which he has committed ripens even during his 
hfe-time, and not even a small effect manifests itself (after 
death) to say nothing of a great one.” 

“What do you think, ye disdples: Suppose a man throws 
a lump of salt into a small cup of w-ater, would then die 
little water in that cup through this lump of salt become 
saltish and undrinkable?” 

“Yes, Lord.” 

“And w'hy so*”’ t j c w 

“There is only very Me water m the cup, Lord, bo it 

would become saltish and undrinkable through this lump 


of Sftlt.** 

“But what do you think, yc disdples: Suppose a ^n shodd 
throw a lump of salt into the river Ganges, 
of the GangM then become saltish and undnnkable through 

this lump of salt’” 

“Certainly not. Lord." 

“Therrlr Lord, an immense quannty of water m the 

rf . »c«H no. 

become saltish and ^ committed a small 

death), to say nothing of a great one. 




fj; :'ln the passages ftom the Texts from which we have been 
' quoting, we have leamt of the particular wholesome and 
unwholesome qualities. But now it is a question of the 
principle lying at thor foundarion. 

We know that the law of Karma acts in the form of 
affinit y, every relrirth taking place throu^ a grasping within 
the five realms of the Samsara, diat are partly painful, partly 
pleasanq pardy pleasant'and-psdnful, the grasping itself however, 
bring determined by the nature of tendenries of will prevailing 
at the moment of death, which in thrir totality give tatiba, 
thir st. Accordmg to this, the action which creates those 
. tendenries of will* that lead to grasping in a joyful 
world, is a wholesome or a good one; that which brings 
fiarth tendenries of voU to whirif corresponds a grasping in 
a prinful world, is an unwholesome or an eril one; and 
lastly, that which conditions rebirth in a world endowed 
vrith pleasures and pains, is at the same rime wholesome and 
unwholesome, good and bad: 

‘There is, ye monks, bad action whirii bears bad frmts. 
There is, ye monks, good action, which bears good fruits. 
There is, ye monks, action partly good and partly bad, 
vhich bears fiuits partly good and partly bad. 

.“But what, ye monks, is this bad action, vhich bears bad 
.fruits? There^ ye monks, a certain person practises pain-fiiil 
action in deeds and words and thoughts. Practiring pain-fuU 
action in deeds, in words and in Noughts, he comes back 
to eadstence in a pain-fiill world. Haviig come back vtb 

— — lAjj 

Tbt fctntutny of eraaong such teodtnaes of wfll n ont likmg^ dins ths ptoblcni 
of will, we dull discon Ister on* V ' ^ 
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the sum of these, in which therefore^ in some mysterious 
manner, we carry about with us the continuously active 
force of each former evil deed. Precisely because of this, 
in our heavy labours of soul for the entire annihilation or 
tveakening of several, or of all, of our bad qualities, we also 
kill our former evil deeds themselves, “outhve ihem one 
after the other,” as it is said in the “Book of Threes,” so 
that in the same proportion that we are freed from a certain 
bad quality of character, we also are freed from die further 
consequences of the deeds related to this quality. Now the 
Buddha indicates with perfect clearness the way to Ae 
complete annihilation of our evil inclinations, from which 
it follows that, whoso fblloivs this way, and in so fer as he 
follows i^ need have no further anxiety on account of the 
later fruits of his former ewl life, or of his former evU 
lives. This goes so far that at last, full of inner happmera, 
he may cry out: “Escaped am I from hell, escaped 
animal kingdom, escaped from the realm of the shades, 
escaped from the evil track, escaped from the path of 
suffering, from the rejected world! I have entered die stream 
rthat leads to “the Deathless”]. Sore am I never again to 
sink back to the abodes of misery. With unalterable ^olve I 
turn my mind to making myself ripe for the knowledge that 

ft--, 
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this thirst in its two man manifestarions, namely, desire for 
everything corresponding ttJ it^ and hatred of everyihing 
opposed to it, that in order to satisfy it^ they without fiirther 
ado enrroat'h upon die sphere of other creatures’ interests.* 
In correspondence with this, the inhabitants of the joyful 
worlds, the heavens— die hi^er, the more joyful— are free 
from such desire and such hate, espedally in their coarser 
forms. Above all, they do not satisfy their deares at the 
expense of other creatures, but on the contrary, they 
indude these beings with an ever more comprehendve love 
in dieir own thirst for wellbdng, which thus in them takes 
a new direcnon. The reason for this is that in these realms 
the deluaon in which all living beings are caught, namely, 
that our essence is identical with our personality, and that 
our thirst for wellbdng ought therefore to be concentrated 
upon it, is partly overcome, and thereby the parddon-wall 
between ourselves and the other creatures is partly thrown 
dowa** Accor^ng to this, desire, hatred and delusion 
appear as the dharacteristics of the lower and woeful worlds} 
wdle, as those of the higher worlds, upon the path of an 
ever more expanding love, there is an increasing approximation 
to dedrelessness, freedom from hatred, and right insist. 
Between both stands what is spedhcaliy human. Since we 
have seen diat our present entrance into one of these 
worlds is determined according to which of our own qualities 
of character, of our own deepest aspirations, are most closely 
conformed, related to it, it follows that bate 

(dosa) and deltmm (moba) are unwholesome or bad for us, 
and that destrelessness (alohba), freedom from hatred (aiosa) 
and wm-deluston (amoba) are wholesome or good for us. In 
these fundamental quahties all virtues and vices are emhrarpd . 

* Tha cteamret in hdl find no obgeca conrosponding to then dtsiiei^ bat only tndi 
as louse diar abhoirence, makes their s«te all the more ucefoL 

** About diiSf more will be sai fl m the last chapter* 
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According to this, the herve^ of our doings is certain 
but the course of Karma, in its details, is for mos^mS 
vcrjf uncermin. because of its e«reme compleriw S 
complexity js so greai^ that “the fruit of deeds,” for this very 
reason, is one of the “four inscrutable things about whidi 
one ought not to brood, because who broods about them, 
wiM fall a prey to delusion or to mental disturbance.” 

Such brooding, moreover, upon the probable condition of . 
our future would also be highly superfluous. It is enough 
to tnow that we ourselves make this foturei accordmg to 
fixed norms. This knowledge we now possess: IVf may 
everything in the mrld, because ive are nothing pettammg 
to this 'Mrld. I may become a king or a beggar, a nobleman 
or a vagabond; I may become a roan, a ghosi^ a beast^ a 
devil, and I can become a god In itseli^ any one of diese 
IS just as near to me, because as essentially alien, as any 
other. It all depends upon my will, upon foe innermost 
stnnng that I nouroh and develop widiin myself which will 
lead to its corresponding grasping,** Now only one thing 
is wanting, namely, a knowledge of the material contents 
of the norms, according to which this graspii^ takes place; 
that is to say, the answer to the question as to how our 
actions must be shaped in accordance with the Jaw of Skma, 
if they are to bear us good fruit, lead us to a fortunate 
rebirth; or, otherwise expressed: VlTiat for us is wholesome 


* The senoas disaple of the plaster of cooffe^ alio protected tgauisc the ikoxse 
of the above two evemnalmes, race already m days of health he fats hrtnight ins 
TYtind completely or at leuc ihns fir under ha power, that he is am* of not losing 
control over it in day* of senoits illness 

*• inflnenee, Brahmin, that would make me a sgatt of the ait, a ghc«t or a 
sma, IS emngoished wthm me,” 




-.S^perspnwityi 'im not its ^ect but ratber its pbenmenotki^ Ia«h 
!"' he conadered to be the immediate maai&stadoV|^ 
•'''-’oB our. essence itself which in it became apparent. Or, in 
>^j,^e''language of the Buddha, thirst was our veritable, actual . 

> , ^a^ true seli^ of which it held good that “This am I, this 
ii'hdongs to me, this is my sel^” a standpcunt also practically 
. taken up by mankind in its entirety from all times. But 
from this it is dear of what dedsive importance in the 
doctiine of the Buddha is the prooi diat this thirst also is 
' mthhtg metaphysical^ but subject in every respect to causality, 
therefore conditioned, and therefore somethingp^r^/y physical, 
that is, anattS, not-the-L* For if it were not so, if thirst 
^ really were die essence of man, and thereby our self, then 
, , -.through all eternity no deliverance from it and thereby from 
, -suffering would be posable, since no one can annihilate 
himself jump out of his own sldn,** a consequence, which 
‘ ’Vnas actually drawn by Schopenhauer to this extenq that 
according to him, our intelli^le character is unchai^eable, 
and at bottom we can contribute noriiing towards our 
deliverance.*** But if this were rite case, then the doctrine ' ” 
of the Buddha would become meaningless from the outseq 
ance its very heart consists precisely in pointing out a way 
to deliverance that may be trodden at all times and qteedily 
-lead to the goal, if the necessary intenaty is applied to its 
• .treading. Accordingly, it is not at all, as is thought by 
,-^6, aganst the spirit of his doctrine, when in it the 
, why this thirst maintains itself in existence is 

yfimtely laid down? but on the contrary, the doctrine 

> ^ *“** phjjual aie idsnocal concepaons 

^ See ebore 115, ,2^ 

-SA^mt edy W (^en die thet nine time or o*er in dii • 
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existence in a pain-full world, he is touched by pain-full 
things. But M'hile touched by pain-full things, he experiences 
pain-full sensations and extremest woe, like the beings in hell. 
This, ye monks, is called bad action, which bears bad fruits. 

“But what, ye monks, is good action, which bears good 
fruits** There, ye monks, a certain man practises pain-free 
action in deeds, in words and in thoughts. Practising pain- 
free action in deeds, in words and in thoughts, he conies 
back to eidstcnce in a pain-free world. Having come back 
to CMstence in a pain-free world, he is touched by pain- 
free things. But while touched by pain-free things, he 
experiences pain-free sensations and highest bliss, like the 
brightly shining gods. This, ye monks, is called good action, 
that bears good fruits. 

“But what, ye monks, is action pardy good and partly 
bad, which bears fruits partly good and partly bad** 

“There, ye monks, a certain man practises action partly 
pain-full and partly pain-free in deeds, in words and m 
riioughts. Practising action partly pain-full and partly pain- 
free in deeds, in words and in thoughts, he comes back to 
existence in a world partly pain-full and partly p^-^ 
Havmg come back to existence in a world pardy pain-M 
fnZidv pain-free, he is touched by dungs pardy pain-M 

to while toucl»dp.td)rbsrp^ 

U penly worm 

Now the ^ die cteetetee in them 
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body-contact^ no sensation resulting from mind-contact^ if tiius 
sensation were entirely absent^ if sensation were abolished, 
would then any kind of thirst be perceptible?”— “Certainiy 
not, Lord.” 

“Therefore, Ananda, here is the cause, the ori^n, the 
arising, the dependence of thirst, namely, sensation.” 

But whence comes sensation^ “ff, Ananda, the question 
were a^d: ‘Is sensation dependent on something?’ then it 
n iighr to be rephed: ‘Yes, it is dependent.’ And if it should 
be asked: ‘On what is sensation dependent?’ then it ought 
to be replied: ‘In dependence on contact arises sensation.’ 
And this, Ananda, that sensation arises in dependence of 
contact must be understood in the following sense. Suppose, 
Ananda, that there is nowhere and nowise contact ot any 
(sense) widi anythmg, no eye-contact, no ear-contact^ no 
nose-contact, no tongue-coniacq no body-contact, no mind- 
contacq if thus, contact were entirely absent, if contact were 
abolished, would then any sensation be perceived?” 

“Certsunly not, Lord.” 

“Therefore, Ananda, here is the cause, the origin, the 
ariai^, the dependence of sensation, namdy, contact.” 

But for any land of contact to take place within me, my 
corporeal organism, as beanng the organs of sense, the rix 
senses-madiine, is necessary, Ananda, the question were 
put: ‘Is contact dependent on something?’ then it ought to 
be replied: Te^ it is dependent.’ And if it should be asked: 
‘On what is contact dependent?’ then it ought to be replied: 
In dependence on the corporeal organism [nama-rSpa] ari<!«»g 
contact.” 

That sensation, and perception inseparably connected 
with it,* are conditioned by contact, and this by the 
organs of sense of the corporeal organism, is already explained 

* In KikS}ra I, dieieibre perc^on u given instead of sensation as the 
iS&tecedent condmon of tbinu 
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THE CONDITIONING OF THIRST 

I n what has gone before we have seen that our existence 
is conditioned through the thirst for existence which 
animates us, and that the shaping of die outer conditions 
of this existence may be traced bad; to the character of this 
thirst. We are m the world because ive thirsted for it, 
and we are just in such a world as ours is, because we had 
a thirst whidi, according to the eternal laws, had to lead us 
just into this world. Thereby it might seem as if the 
problem of the arising of suffering were solved, as fir as it 
is necessary for the practicai purpose of the annihilation of 
suffering; and this alone had any interest for the Buddha. 
For we need only annihilate this thirst within ourselves, m 
order to prevent any future rebirth, and so, nith our next 
approaching death, depart out of the world for ever. From 
the standpoint which we now occupy, however, such a 
conclusion would be somewhat over-hasty. For to the 
thinking man another question at once arises: Am I at a) 
able to annihilate this thirst for existence vntfam mysdf. Is 
it not rather a manifestation of my essence itself, and for 
that very reason just as Uttle to be annihilated as this 
CertaS^the Master has already told us about this thirst 
i. i not o«r sine. » « ?!» 
m miing and • prai”! «'«>'■ ®"' be 

of d» f 
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iv^w;:Vh'fffoCTer, we found ourselves confronted by foe furtb^. 

as to whether dus thirst also is con^tioned, or, 
'lin '<^er words, tdiether it is something phyacal, and not 


But we found it also to be conditioned stage by stage, first 
by sensation, then by contact^ and lasdy, by— ‘%b^ coiforeal 
- orgamm together wab amtciousness.” Wifo dds, however, we 
have a^tin got baclt to our stardng-point. Tite arde it 
dosed: All suffering is rooted in our “corporeal oi^anism 
rogether vdth consaousness;" these two united as our present 
: "body endowed vdth consciousness’' are the consequence of 
our durst for existence during the last existence brfore ottr 
bad). This birth, on its side agrin, had, as antecedent 
' condidon, “a corporeal orgaiusm together with consdonsness,” 
and so on back^ds to all eternity. 

* If we remember that from the corporeal organism together 
with consdousness, thust is always issuing in such a special 
manner diat the former, as the six senses-machine is set in 


acdvity, and thereby in the immediately up-flaming consdous- ' 
ness sensation and perception are aroused, ^m which 
latmr, dien, durst during foe whole of our life up till foe 
moment of death is always wdling forth anew, and that we 
have summed up diis whole process of activity of the six 
senses-machine together with consdousness, as it goes on 
'« from birth to foe moment of death, as the machinery of 
' personalty, foen the content of the formula of causality may 
be" summed up still more pr^nantiy as follows: Personaliy * 
— m’ both its mtin groups, the corporeal organism, together 
with consdousness as its real substratum— is conditioned by^,^' 
tlnrst, and thirst by our bygone personaliy, just as the hefo'> 
is confotioned by foe egg, and foe egg agdn by foe h^n- r 
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We said above that the formula of origination in depend- 
ence is closed in the Maha-NidSna-Sutta with the- link 
‘'coi5>oreaI oi^nism togedier with consdousness.” The same 
is die case in the MahapadMnasutta, where the Boddhisattva 
Vipassi^ after havit^ followed the origination of dependence 
up to the two factors “corporeal organism and consciousness” 
and halting recognised both as mutually conditioned, expressly 
dedares: “The series goes no further.” But in many other 
passages of the Canon the formula of causality is nevertheless 
ftyfc nrled still further. For after the causal nexus, in entire 
unison with the links presented up till now, has been traced 
back' to the corporeal organism — vamtMrvpa — and further, 
this latter dedared to be conditioned by consdousness, thus 
consaousness itself is not again represented as conditioned 
by the corporeal organism, but the text runs on thus; “In 
dependence upon the Sankhari, ye monks, arises conscious- 
ness .... In dependence upon ignorance, ye monks, arise 
the Sankhira.” It is dear that this condusion of the formula 
can tell us nothing fundamentally new, if it is not to 
contrada what we have bdierto been learning, — and such 
a possibility may safely be exluded from the outset, in view 
of the importance of the Paticcasamuppada. For, since the 
condution as we have been learning to know it, turns back 
agdn to the beginning, a further continuance ofthe dependences 
beyond it^ is thus quite imposrible. This somewhat different 
formulation of the last hnte of the chain at most can only 
be a matter of a more detailed explanation of the conclution 
of the formula as we have hitherto learned to know it. 
And this is actually the case, as will now appear. 


fiiBof snf^nng^ chen Uie fnnher nonon srutc due we can free oundves from 
snfibimg ody by die amuhilanoa of onr penonahey and tberdiy of our own essence 
Accordingly, fk i&ita for a nnihRa aon springs np. (Concerning dds durst for , 

[.-lOni] see IdvnnalEa, 49.) , 1 
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in the previous chapter on personality, an acciuate knowledge 

of whidi is here, of course, assumed. Ther^ by means of 
passages which are the mmediete contmuatton gme» hm, zt is 
expiidtly shown, how the corporeal organism is again 
dependent, namely, on consciousness, and this again in its 
turn, upon the corporeal organism, boih in mutual dependence.* 
Thus the diam of dependences ultimately comes to its 
end in the “corporeal oiganism togetiier with conscious- 
ness,” wherewith, indeed, in the MSha-NidSna-Sutta it readies 
its definite condusion. The reason of this can only be 
that therewith the drde of dependences is actually dosed. 


And this is really the case. 

We know that we can only escape from suffering for 
ever, when we succeed in leaving behind for ever SamsSra, 
the circle of rebinh, when, thus, we are no longer exposed 
to a future new birth, hence to no new fbrmanon of die 
“corporeal organism togetiier widi consdousness." For the 
moment the process through which this new formation is 
accomplished f birth” in the phraseology of the Buddha) has 
merely begun,— through conception in a maternal womb— 
frir the entire duration of the eidstence of this newly fommg 
“body endowed with consdousness” we are agam mtoolubly 
bound to it: only at the moment of the cluing deafo can 
we entirely step out of Samsara. All su&rrng, thus, is 
founded in the "owporeir/ orgmsm together vutb 
which we might therefore call, as we do mil it the 
IlnUchmf in general, the machine of suffeimg^m 

■with consaousness, As sucn a 


VrgUi « 

* Ha, msnua 




> saiJAma-, tiiat' is to ay, ie SaMarijiik'^ 

-.^(^^'■jicodiices the smkhau: “Bhikkhns, the Santera derivfe,-;. 
'/fmat'iiame from this, that they /iraiafe what is stMataT^' -< 
f^W^t produces senkhm, however, we have just heard: It 
\‘^is just those impersonal processes, dtose acdtides, procedure^' <. 
'’^occurrences, which we recognized in die foregoing as the 
'.'caush of all that has become, that has arisen. Accordin^y, 
'.ihe word smihSra mem procest, taiviiy, procedure, occurrence, 
a^d^estactly lihe smibuta, can be used about everything in 
v% foe-.‘ world. For ance everything is comprdiended in the 
U'stream of the eternal Becoming, everything, on one hand, 
.v'is^^ething that has become, arisen, and, on the other hand, , 
it^, itself ^ain a causal acstvt^, a causal process, procedure, 
l causal occurrence.* It is in this all-embradng sense that 
i^^e expression sankhSra is used, for instance, when, in the 
/ &ty-fifth Dialogue of the Middle CoHecrion, h is sad: 

■f; '?sdhe senkbSrS aniccS,” ail processes or all occurrences are 
^'.tt^tory. Certainly this mode of expresaon in the sense > 
jin which it is used by the Buddha, namely, as meaning 
'there are nodiing else but transitory processes in the world, 

; may not seem acceptable to us at once, since to us everything 
' "^hy iiio means without further discusaon seems a mere process 
';’OT a mere occurrence. But a very litde reflection here again. 
wiU' make clear to us that the reason for this lies exclusively 
'In' ourselves. For our conception of nature, in spite of all 
made in natural sdence, is not yet as purified 
■.:.jas''ihat which he possesses who has learned something of 
thot^ht of the Buddha. For, in spite of every-, 
"'^‘'..“"(We still speak of a _ 


, ,o v , •e'f of nature, in vdtich conception we include 

Y’jme^deaiof some, sort of duration. We are so imbued with' 

r- ~r" , — : — — 

-'.’A*- it 

-ff., " ■ 
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So astoundingly simple is the fonnula of onginatioti by 
depeadence.* But what all has not been made out of it! 

With this result the root of sufering is My laid bate; 
tvc have penetrated to the unwearied builder of our corporeal 
organism itself, through which, as through the mac hin e of 
suffering, all suffering becomes primarily possible for us. At 
the same time, we have recognized this builder of the machine 
of suffering as a fellow who has nothing at all to do with 
our true essence, to whom therefore tve need only hand 
his passports in order to be free for ever from any new 
rmcamation. Hence, if we wish, with the Buddha we now 
can exclaim: 

The changing state of rebirih always new, 

By pain and sorrow chased, I wand^ through. 

In vain I often looked around for him, 

Who once did bvuld tiiis house of suffenng. 


Builder, I know you now, and laugh at you., 

You’ll never build for me a house anew. 

My spirit has from sensual action fled. 

All thirst IS killed, suffering at last is dead. 

Now also we are ready to understand the second of the 

pi* «>' 

for annihilation.”**'” 

T „ e—,1. md, ibe m>a-ameb^ 

d.5.endeace, « ^ 

« The dum ^ 

<15 <101 cssexwfc " * 
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Clearly evident stands out the meaning of sankhara in its 
widest sense, particularly in the following passages: 

“Not to be measured, ye monks, is the circle of rebuth, 
not to be perceived is the starting-point of the .beings 
confined by ignorance, fettered by thirst, Wrying and wander- 
ing incessantly. 

“In former times, ye monks, this mountain Vepulla was 
called Pacinavamsa, and in those days, ye monks, the men 
here were called die Tivara. And the Tivara men, ye monks, 
lived for forty thousand years. Li four days, ye monks, die 
Uvara men ^mbed the mountsdn Paanavamsa, and in four 
days they come down again. 

“And in diose times, ye monks, there appeared in the 
world Kakusandha as the Exalted One, as the Master, as the 
Perfecdy Awakened One . . . 

“Look, ye monks 3 That name of this same mountain has 
perished, those men have perished, and that Exalted One 
has gone to the highest dehverance. 

“Thus impermanent, ye monks, are the Sankhara [occurr- 
ences] 3 thus transitory are the Sankhaif 3 thus untrustworthy 
are the SankhaiS. And this, ye monks, is enough to be 
weary of, it is enough to be estranged from, it is enough 
to be set qmte fi'ee firan the Sankhara.”*'* 

In the seventeenth Dialogue of the Digha Nikaya,*” the 
Buddha tells about the glories of the long Mahasudassana, 
about his cities, treasures, palaces, elephants, horses, carriages, 
women, in the possession of which he led a wonderful life, 
about the undertakings he carried out^ and finall y about his 
death m hohness, firom this agrin to draw the conclurion: 

“Behold, Ananda, how all these SankhSra [occurrences] 
are now past^ are ended, have vanished away. Thus imper- 
manent, Ananda, are the Sankhara 5 thus transitory, Ananfia^^ 
are the Sankl^a3 untrustworthy, Ananda, are the Sankhara. 
And dus, Ananda, is enough to be weary of, it is enough 
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THE SAMHARA 

L ike the chain of causality in general, the concepQon of 
ySankhai^ in particular has recdved the most widely 
different inteipretaoons at the hands of European Scholars. 
Some translate it by “dispoations,” others by ‘‘differentiations,” 
or “formations,” or “syntheses.” And yet this conception 
also IS as dear and ^ple as the chain of causality itself. 

Sankbara is derived from iomskar, to put together, which 
latter is therefore the equivalent of the Larin “cot^cere^ Hence 
the farttaptiOB fraeterttum, Sankhata, fundamentally means 
“put together,” “formed.” According to the Canon, it can 
be used of anything in the world; “All phenomena are 
sankhata” But how is this to be understood > What does 
it mean: Everything is created or formed? 

We know tihat^ accor^g to the Buddha, there^ is no 
Bemg, but only an eternal, ceaseless Beaming^ This implies 
that in the world there is no such thing as an unchanging 
subject that might create or form anydimgj but that 
everything is purely the product of the entirely mpmoml 
processes of eternal Becoming. Everythmg created or fo^ 
is only created or formed throng these processes; has betm 
nut Aether, compounded because of themj that is to say - 
Has under which conceptions more pamcul- 

every passage wherein the word o^ 


of ntture 
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Sankhara of body, the Sankhara of speech and the Sankhara 
of mind” — “What, Venerable One, is the Sankhara of 
body, what the Sankhara of speech, what the Sankhara of 
mind ?" — “In-breathing and out- breathing. Mend Visakha, 
are the Sankhara of body, cognition and reflection are die 
Sankhara of speech, perception and sensation are the Sankhara 
of mind.” — ^“Why, Venerable One, are in-breathing and out- 
breatiiing the Sankhara of body, why are cognition and 
reflection the Sankhara of speed], why are perception and 
sensation the Sankl^ra of mind?” — “These things, in-breath- 
ing and out-breathing, inhere in body, are bound up -vsdth 
body, therefore, Mend Visakha, are in-breathing and out- 
breadung the Sankhira of body. What is previously cognized 
and reflected upon, afterwards comes forth in speech, therdfore 
are cognition and reflection the Sankhara of speech; and 
these things, perception and sensation, inhere in mind, are 
bound up with mind, therefore are perception and sensation 
the Sanl^Sra of mind.”'”* Smce with this subdivision is 
evidendy summed up the whole heap of processes yielded 
by the machinery of “the corporeal organism together with 
consdousness” which we are wont to designate as our 
personality, it is clear without further words, that by the 
Sankhara of body is to be understood the corporeal process, 
that is, the totality of corporeal processes, such as the 
drculation of the blood, digestion and so on. That the 
process of breathing is specially mentioned as pars pro toto, 
is because it represents, as already mentioned, the basis and 
centre of all somancal processes.* The same is the case 
vtith the Sankhara or process of speech. It also not only 
contists in cognition and reflection, but comprises the totality 
of inner emotions rising within us because of our sensation 
and perception of a certain object. Thus it comprises the 

* See abov^ p 141, According to Sdiopenbanei, tbe motion of life mnst be regarded 
as proeeeduig fiom dia process of xe^mdoD. 
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this mode of thinking that ve think it strange, even though 
our own natural science has dissolved everything in the 
world into incessantly changing processes, to hear everything 
actually spoken of as mere pocesses^ and no longer to hear 
of any kind of persisting thmgs. To the Buddhist^ however, 
the conviction that within the world there is no Bmg, but 
only a ceaseless Becoming, and accordingly also, no thmgs, 
but only natural farmer, procedures, occurrences, has entered 
into his very flesh and blood, so much so, ^at it finds 
immediate expression in the language. Moreover, we also 
possess a word which takes in the content of the concepdon 
santbSra, as established above, even if not in such con- 
spicuous feshion, and nevertheless does full justice to our 
feeling. This is the word phenomentm, taken literally, as that 
which appears in the course of eternal Becoming, only soon 
to disappear again, so that we am translate the above sentence 
“jijMc sanbhttiS miiecS” in entire accordance with 
of speech, by saying- “all phenomena are transitory.’ For al 
SankhSra are nothing more than sections of die genm 
Becoming. This close connection betw^een the conception 
of smiihrna and that of bhava (Becoming) as part of Jc 
latter, becomes strikingly clear from the following sapng 

very often in the Canon: “AH phenomena (^^>4 
alas, alternately are subject co arising and ^ 

“What is bom, must disappear? blessed is the 

Becoming; tis_Pe^ — b mo rwr « «u thing ,n 

• That w have »ot yet come ao far aa fer the concqitioa 

ftocessa, « the leaaoe why we tew nw by 

,Mrt. bet are forced to swd for " 

ytottaKaM or sunilat e^reaaioM, ^”^^^f^„^^ia«.thectotaitensnciwtfc<»f 
Tfte concepnoii of /)»«»•» Therefore, contrary to 


mnaitonmsa and Bn* » ^ absate* 

ttianaedtodeaignatcKibhaia /-<»<«’»*.* 

Hence » anhUe diannom a to of contae not die /**»!» - 

•SIw. fjik dte-S ««« P"' ^Ute adene^dy ft 

*0 Sfoten. « Wear «rd teat detetnnncd n..^ 

waAiy Atbestwemayoae'^"'” 



furthoTaaq;^®^ '• reasdtt''‘a4duc^ ; =;ber fOTf‘,catog'ktli^.! 
•prwes^:''Sa6Jd^{ of 'spe^,. b^ clear, For>lan^ge • 

du^y'Senres these mental processes which are essratMj^' 
'i&aal as “thdcr first produa and at the same time neccssaiy 
'ftdol;”* on whidi account it is only natural, that they shoiM . 
recdre thdr designation from the same. 

Thereby another riddle is solved, whidi has produced 
t nnfili confusion in the doctrine as to the Sanldiiia. As we 


already know, the mental processes figure among the five 
Groups of Grasping in the form of tiie fourtii group as the 
Sankh&S, albeit, firom what we have just said, sensation and 
perception also, the second and third Group of Grasping 
are &nkhira. We now know how this is meant. The 


Group of Grasping formed by the Sankhara, S«okiSx&-khanSaj 
if dosely looked at^ represents v^o-Sankb9ra, the SankbSra 
of speech^ just as RUpakkhandha is in truth KARttf-Rupa- 
kkhanda.** The processes, SankhSri, beginning in mind in 
dependence on a concrete sensation end perception, because 
of thdr twofold direction towards willing and thought taken 
' together as activities of the imnd, form the Sankl^ri, just as 


criouna! processes are, in Europe, called the processes among 
all other processes. SoakhiciL-kkhandba is, hence, a spedal 
class of Sankhait in general 

Now also we understand, why as cause of the Sankhara, 
at one time contact is given, and another time, as we shall 
see, ignorance. In the latter case, the SankhSrS of life in 
general are meant^ but in the former, the spedal group of 
activities of the mind, Sankbsn-Uhandha, that, as broadly 
^ expounded in the chapter on personality, is always aroused 
through contact, taken along with sensation and perception. 


siy 'SCTceptiDii,* and what does one pecceiTO? One ^excesses blot, oxue petooma 
yellOT, one perctaves red, one perceives white, nnu does one say. ‘Perc^iion.”*»J* 
^ * Sdmpenhaner. Odiswise he s^ {nsther on: “Vfed and kmiiMie ate die 

indupensable means fiir dear dunldog.” . f. 

** See aibave p. 77*. "* ' 
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to be estranged ftom, it is enough to be set quite free from 
the SankharS." 

The Anguttara NikSya,’"’ iinally, gives exampJes of the 
transitonness of great things of nature that are called Sankhara, 
thus the same that we call processes (of nature). 

IF thus under the designation of Sankhara, ererythmg in 
the world is characterized as mere occurrence, mere process, 
nevertheless before all else m importance to the Buddha 
stood out that “heap of processes” — saskhSta — which we call 
man. For at bottom it was with man only that he had to 
do, in that he showed hm the way to deliveiancc, and only 
to him alone could show it. Therefore the chief problem 
was, to find out the nature of man, and to make it clear to 
every one, who at all might want to know, that also his 
supposedly persistent personality, in entire agreement widi 
the rest of the happenings of the world, in truth is nothing 
more than a collection of ceaselessly changng processes. 
“By whom is the person created? Where is the creator of 
the person’ The person which there arises, where is it 
Where is the person that passes away’” thus MSr^ 

One, asks the nunVajirS, who thereupon angers 1^- *00 
you think, Mara, that there is a person’ You J 
wrong doctrine. 

I rs SdS X * “‘“p p~^L“ 

have Sankhara into parts is given, as by 

^ nun Dhimmadinna to the 
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place Upon the opportunity of the act of our conception, 
and thereby the Beaming of our “body endowed with the 
^ organs of sense,” came about which is therefore 
fundamentally nodiing but an apparatus for sensation and 
perception. Thus all the processes— Sankhara — maintained 
by tbis apparatus have this sensation and perception of the 
world for th«r spedal purpose, the corporeal processes 
{kSyasankhSrS) and the men^ processes {va&sankhara) npt 
less dian the activities of our organs of sense themselves 
immediately directed towards generadng sensation and per- 
ception {cittasankhSra), since the corporeal processes are 
intended for the maintenance of the six senses-machine, 
and' the mental processes serve to work up the results of 
the activities of sensation and perception, with the object 
of leading to new sensations and perceptions. Since thus 
the whole heap of the processes of personality is subsumed 
in this sixfold activity of the senses leading to sensation and 
perception, therefore we find the Buddha often summing 
up together the whole processes of personality simply as 
sensation and perception, or, what is die same thing , as the 
six activities of the senses. Because these are the real purpose 
of the whole corporeal oiganism together with consciousness, 
dierefore it is even the rule that, when the Canon speaks 
of the SankhSra, it means the processes of personality, 
especially in the form of the activities of the senses, thus, as 
se^g, hearing smelling, tasting, touching andthinidng. That, 
for example, is die case, when it is said: “Monks, that I 
said that everything that is felt is suffering, tiiis was done 
because of the transitoriness of the Sankhara }”**“ or, “The 
ceaang of the Sankhara is blissful j”**' further; “Whatever 
suffering may arise, all has the Sankhara as its antecedent 
condition: dtis is one consideration (diat must be entertained); 
i^ however, the SankhaiS are annihilated without a remsunder, 
so that one wishes to have no more to do with them, then 
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whole complex of the couKe of willing and representatioii 
outlined above and comprised under die expression of 
“activities of the mind,” which takes place, when a certain 
object of sense is felt and perceived. The SankhSra of speech 
is thus the same as the activity of the mind. Certainly this 
activity is concentrated in “cognidon and reflection,” in the 
same manner as the corporeal processes are concentrated m 
the process of respiradon: “It has been said: ‘The doctrine 
of the eighteen mental consideradons, ye monks, I have 
promulgate, the doctrine free from ob^ecdon, free from 
faults, not blamed by ascedcs, priests and reasonable men.’ 
But in relation to what has this been said? If a form is 
perceived with the eye, then one dwells in mind upon die 
form giving occasion for joy, the form pving occasion for 
sadness, the form ^ving occation for indifference. If a sound 
is heard with the ear, if an odour is smelt with the nose, 
if a flavour is tasted vrith the tongue, if an object of touch 
is felt with the body, or if a representation is entertained 
in mind, then one dwells in mind upon die representation 
giving occasion for joy, the representation giving occasion 
for sadness, the representation giving occasion for indifference. 
If therefore it has been said: ‘The doctrine of the eightren 
mental considerations, ye monks, I 
doctrine free from objection, free from 
by ascetics, priests and reasonable men, then m 

could be 

in the same way, that m aUutog ';Seteby, vdthout 

only the pr ocess of respirenon is given- 

* Also m xbt Ouion, 
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Ani^ in the 105th Discourse of the same Collection, the six 
inner realms, that is, the ^ oi^ans of sense, are compared 
to a wound that must be closed. According to this^ all 
suffering is produced by the actions of these organs of sense ^ 
they are the Sankhara creating suffering. 

With this, we have arrived at the point where we may 
now proceed with the formula of the causal nexus, whidi 
we left at the dose of the last chapter at the followit^ link: 
“In dependence on the SankharS arises consdousness.” After 
what we have just seen, this will now become dear at once. 
It simply means: In dependence on the activities of sense 
arises consdousness.* The truth of this dicmm, however, 
has already been seen by us in die chapter on personality, 
where it was pointed out to us; “Through the eye — whi^ 
is just the activity of the eye directed towards seeing— and 
&>rffls consdousness arises: ‘dsual consaousness’ accordingly 
is the term apphed. Through the ear and sounds con- 
sdousness arises: ‘auditory consdousness’ accordingly is the 
term applied. Through the nose and smells consdousness 
arises: ‘olfactory consciousness’ accordingly is the term applied. 
Through the tongue and flavours consdousness arises: ‘gusta- 
tory consdousness’ accordingly is the term applied. Through 
the body and objects of taction consdousness arises: ‘tactfle 
consdousness’ accordingly is the term applied. Through the 
organ of thought and ideas consdousness arises: ‘mental 
consdousness’ accordingly is the term applied.”** 

* This be condoded slieady fiom the folloTOng passages>8s. j, 

woscaonsness’ What us a n s mg ^ What its ceasmg’ What the way that leads to 
us ceasing v—oof consdousness, fiiends, there ace six kinds- oe-consaonsness, 

farfjr-nnaf-oonscioiisness The anang of die Sa^kbaiS conditums the aridng 

eo nso^ess, die ceasmg of the SiiHOm condinons die ceaang of >• 

Rwn this, It lesdts qnne evideiiUy, that diese Si^as forming die for 

tne ongmaQoii and amuhiUtion of consooiisness are nodung bnt the activities of ey^ 
ear, nose, tongue, body, nund, the stafold cSvision of consoonsness bdng therefore 
made according to the cause ut mta. 

** Compare above p, 54 





inr .VOW' isuu.t\ r m7/f or TJfr AWsivG oi sum ring 

that h, ihr<nit;h contact bcttfeen one of our oi^ans of sense 
and out’ of its ohject*:: 

'•Wint j' the raII^c, what U the reason, that the group of 
i-cnsition can .ippcar? What 5s the cause, what is die reason, 
tint the group of perception can appear’ What is the 
rjortr, whar it the reason, t|j?t th group of the SankhSrS—the 
tteftvhhf of th »//<;</— can appear’* "Contact, monk, is the 
cau’.r, tontact is t)«e re.isnn, that the group of sensation 
can appear? contact is the cause, contact is the reason, that 
the group of perception can appear? lontact ts the cause, 
eottutft ts the re,tsuu, that thginupoftheSarihhata can appear"'’^ 
‘I'hus SVC miv di’-fingukh three classes of Sanlcharj.- SankhSra 
w pfocesses of nnmc in general— rtvrj'/h///^ being, according 
to the lUuidbi, a puaccss of nanire? then SankliSra forming 
the ‘•heap of ptocesscs’’ constituting our personahtyj and 
ihirdiy, lArSankh’rl, smtlhfieakkhandha, die mental processes, 
ssliicb must be regarded as a sepwate class of the SankharS of 

tlic second kind. We aheadv* know, that the Buddb 
AtndanwnMlly has only to do with the totoky of the 
Sankh^ra of the second kind which we have briefly called 
the processes of personality, wherein after what wc have 
just Wid the Sankkr' of die third kind arc, of course, 

.dwavs cont lined- _ 

liicvc processes of personahn- in dicir iotalit>, 
focus in the sensatm, and therewith, m thcyirw/r/wof the 
o itc^ «orId in the Uc ssav that the coqioreal processes 
Miminatc iti the function of breathing, and the menral ones 
in “cognition and reflection,” for it “J s,x 

: Lc drad,- "'hf/.SS’r 

hd ton |.n. ^ 2 rf 

contact oitb the ""1^, ° . of ideas. In consequence of 

sapids, of things tangib mother took 

dll thirst, grasping 
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IGNORANCE 

SUMMARY OF THE CHAIN OF SUFFERING 

“Tn dependence on ignorance arise tbe Sankhara” this means, 
JL according to the foregoing: In dependence on ignorance 
arise the actnddes of the senses. Widi this we have come 
to the last link of the formula of the causal nexus, also in 
its amplified fi3rm. From this pladng of ignorance at the 
extreme end of the chain of causality alone we may judge 
it to be of fundamental importance; and this really is the case. 

First, It is clear that in this dictum the Buddha wishes to 
say that the activnies of the senses are the outcome of the 
ignorance of something, and •rnttld not come abontj ^ thts 
something ivere known. What now may this something be, 
with respect to which this unknowmgness, dus ignorance 
exists The Buddha tells us m the following words: “To 
be ignorant as regards Suffering, to be ignorant as regards 
the arising of Steering; to be ignorant as regards the 
ceasing of Suffenng, to be ignorant as regards the path 
leading to the ceasing of Suffering — tins, friends, is what is 
called ignorance.”'" In the first of the four most excellent 
truths we saw what this sofienng is. It is the great misery 
of the world, transitoriness, to which everything is subject^ 
so that the whole world is only one great world of suffering. 

is tranritory, and thereby painful; the eye and forms, 
the ear and sounds, the nose and odours, the tongue and 
sapids, the body and tan^ble^ the organ of thought and the 
thinkable. This the “average man” does not cognize accord- 
ing to truth. He is not able to understand that ultimately, 
ever and always, the inevitable collapse of all the enjoyments 
and satisfactions of sense of every ^nd, even of the highest 
and most ideal kind, must ensue, and that theses dther in 
this present life or in some later form of existence, perhaps 
even in the animal kingdom or in some hell-world, mnsr 
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there 
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conSil^„ X X'hf ■»»1 

sequence of die coming to rest of all SantfiZ-^r^V’^ 

process^ of the senses espedally are meant, may compare 
Discourse of the Middle CollecSn 
mth these passages. There the theme discussed is riiat all 
the states a man niay reach in hfe, or that he can imagme 
at all for foe penod after death, is always sankheta, W, 
aad therefore ttansitoty. This holds good even of the 
highest state that may be attained m the worid “There, 
ye monks, an ascetic or a Brahmin has left off mvesogatmg 
the past, has left off investigating foe future, has entirely 
thrown off foe chains of desire, has overcome foe joy of 
solitude, has overcome foe blessedness of selflessness, has 
overcome foe feeling foat is without joy or sorrow, and 
observes within himself. ‘Peaceful am I, extinguished am I, 
no more a grasping one am V But now, ye monks, foe 
Perfected One recogmzes. ‘Certamly fois venerable one has 
spoken of the path leading durecdy to NibbSna . . . But foat 
he cogmzes within himself. ‘Peaceful am I, extinguished am 
I, no more a grasping one am I,' fois must be called grasping 
in this dear ascetic or Brahmin. And fois also is sankhata 
(become produced); but there is a dissolution of the SankhSrS 
[producing foe jonkhma], “Only this complete anmhilaaon of 
ail SankhSiS is foe great final goaf. As this dissolution of the 
SankhM it is finally and solemnly proclaimed “There, ye 
monks, foe Exalted One has opened foe incomparably high 
path of peace, foat is to say, foe understanding as they 
really are, of the stx realms tf sense, of their aiismg and 
passing away, foot comfort and misery and foe way of 
escape ftom foem and to be free wifoout graspmg.”'^ 
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laying bare the definitive cause of the thirst that is ever and 
always brealdng forth anew and forming the source of con- 
tinudly repeated rebirth. Not only had the objective cause 
to be found out, as the Mahanidanasutta, we dealt with 
above, has done in concluding that it is “the corporeal 
oi^anism together with consciousness;” but in correspondance 
with his practical purpose directed towards tiie annihilation 
of tlus thirst, he had, if at all possible, to penetrate to its 
final subjective condition, dependent upon ourselves, which 
condition he found to be Ae activities of the senses, but 
ultimately lack of knowledge of the real character of the 
world, and thereby, of the permdousness of ente ring into 
connecnon with it by means of the six organs of sense, 
thus ignorance. This ignorance, even in the maternal womb, 
where, in the absence of a developed brain and thereby of 
thought-consdousness, it is complete, gives rise to the first 
and lowest activities of the senses, and also after birth during 
the whole life constitutes the real cause of every activity of 
the senses We make unceasing use of the organs of sense, 
because we do not recognize, in accordance with truth, the 
consequences of these acuvities. Hence ignorance is the 
basis of the whole chain of suffering. It is the deep nighty 
wrapped in which, bangs from be^nningless nme have used 
thdr six senses-machine, -with the result that ever and again 
new thirst for more of such activity arises, which thirst, then, 
in its turn, upon the break-up of the six-sense apparatus in 
death, effeca the constant upbuilding anew of the same: 
“Ignorance is the deep night, wherdn we here so lone are 
cirding round .” ° 


But according to this, it is not only established beyond 
^ doMht that thirst is conditioned as the immediate cause 
of the cirde of rebirth and thereby is a purely physical 
phenomenon, but also its final fundamental conditionine is 
recognized as being something, die removal of which is 
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Thus the saying: “In dependence on the Saiikhaia arises 
consciousness” at bottom means nothing else but this: Con- 
sciousness is the product of die physiological processes of 
our body in general, and of die &ncdons of die senses in 
pardcular. Or, to speak in the spirit of Schopenhauer; 
Consciousness is a secondary phenomenon, condirioned by 
the functions of the cerebral nervous system, based upon 
the somatic life of the individual; “only by means of organic 
hfe is consciousness possible^" dicta which are almost verbally 
if1f»nnrfll with the lapidary apophthegm of the MahSpadhana- 
sutta: “Retroactivefyf commusness depends an the coipnetil 


sn-gamsm (nSnia-rSpa) 5 the settes goes no fardier” 

This is nothing new to us. We saw before and indeed 
more closely, that consciousness is dependent on the corporeal 
organism, and that the latter also again as regards its mainte- 
nance is dependent upon the accession of this same con- 
sciousness. Thereby, however, our presumption proves to 
be justified— at least as far as the SankhM are concerned— 
that the condnuadon of the causal nexus beyond the 
“corporeal organism together with consdousness’ to the 
SankbfliS and to ignorance, at botrom could tdl us 
new, but only represent a closer explanation of the contoon 
of xL formi dealt with by us before, the co«n of 
the formula up to the SankhSri making spmallyc^fo 
manner in which consciousness is condmoned by ^ Miv 

. poreal organism; consdousness being ^ortl 

String in of the aedviries of the senses of the corporeal 


organism. 

It now remains only to 
of the Sankhsra fits m 
causahty treated above. 


show how tgamance also as the cause 
harmoniously with the formula of 



i , '’'“Jn'^idepaid|nce’'orijMiisaSi^^ imseS-'fte’rcoq*'^^ '. 
, .•;fliil Jdependence on tie corp'oreal organism arise tne'slxO^ 

J «/»! *. MM. , 






'ijpigans’of sense— ifi 


%In' dependence on the ^ organs of sense arises contaa 


"In dependence on contact arises sensation— twtfm 
"In dependence on sensation arises riiirst— rmiis. 

"In dependence on thirst arises grasping— npirt/m 
“hi dependence on grasping arises Becoming->h«t>«. 

“In dependence on Becoming arises birth— /«». 

“In dependence on birth arise old age and death, sorrow, 
lamentation, pan, grief and despair. 

“Thus -comes about the ansmg of this entite sum of 
Sufferii^.”'^ 

* " What, imol now, has made the understanding of this 
fiarmula so very difHcult for us, was, among other things, 
the circumstance that it was generally thought to be an 


•Owp«iti»itdoniimtKiniiiapp.Tj,ij,»l»re- Thoem awdaioolytraipotol 

cDihwed with onuaminis u ahlt n dmtop uiioliv^ UuteniidieTt^ 
SiK SevdopoKfle of die Seomdated gem u conditioned by cotuaotuneai iw-"g atooied 
by ineans of iti otganaed matter, tboogb ths conacioiancis u at Sin only ylenr-liln* 
*• Saliyatana la geiieia%iianilaied by “oiSild toaltn,” Ayatua eigmfymg “ttaidenct 
rain, cnsce” 

Tlw nxg^ gealm u di\ided rm “da ni laaer and as omer nals» *' Wherau 
the IK enter lealtna rqteieni the totilraee of the obgteta cmre^ding to the aevetil 

of lenae, ai fbtmi, eonndi <», the III inner realmi mean die am otgana of eenio 

diemsdves 


Hein,iiidiechiinoftaoiahty,aiitofill. of comae, die m inner reahm that ia, 

^ otgina ofeenie, an. meant, miceitathegplanaiionot dieite&o.ii,of t;w,r,„„ 

inSamoftheniicliinetyofthepentiiiihiythatiiingiieition 
'Tte hnk of dm am oigaiB of aenae dw m lee here and eliewhetB inaerted ia, 
1. the chmn of dqmdenciee, a, m know It nntd nw 

dieMah.nnBii.nma. The reamn » clear, n . emenmlly pm. by ttec^ 

■ ^anhha 5 , Conmnmnon, cajoteal oegmam n^wid, mgam ofaie,; 

only the ftrdmt eaphnnmn of the two 3 
topoirf orginim aid “conanoomeai,” anmm[ wfcr, widi idmh in dm' 
MUanidinianm the 6 tntiiB»iJoioi See above / 1 “ f?! 

’ >‘‘1 

■ ■ V . - 'ii-tj, ■ 
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flow into a measureless ocean of woe. And so “he delights 
in the eye and in forms, in the ear and sounds, in the 
nose and in odours, in the tongue and in sapids, in the 
body and in tangibles, in the organ of thinking and in thoughts,” 
as it is said in the i4pth Discourse of the Middle Collection. 
This means: he cultivates the activities of sight, hearing, 
smellmg, tasdng, touching and thinking, in shorty the acnvines 
of the senses, the San^arS. In consequence of this, the 
whole chain of suffering runs its course again, inevitably 
leading the careless creature in the course of time, as so 
often already during the immeasurable pasq down again into 
all the abysses of existence. For just because of these 
renewed activities of the senses, consciousness ever and 
a gain flatnps up anew, and thereby new sensation, and there- 
with new thirst for the world of fisrm^ sounds odours. 


flavours, tangibles and thoughts} whereupon that factor again 
is actualized which at the next approachmg death agan must 
lead to a new grasping exactly corresponding to the quality 
of this thirst This quality of thirst, however, is expressed 
in the kind of actrviaes of the sens^ more espeaaily the 
kind of thinking, m which all the activides of the senses 
unite as in their focus. Therefore the 120th Discourse of 
the Middle Collection, with which we dealt above, is called 
“Rebirth accordmg to the SanJAM,” that is, “ 

our respective processes of mind or thought Theacuwu® 
of the Lises, on their parq are in themselves “ ^efl ^ m 

OT Mt bang dor, or, .t 

in the formob of Ae causal nexus Ad not 
to ooiscioiLss,” but carriol is on » 

orgamsm toget&CT wi For him it was a quesnon of 

ihe SankharSE and ignorance. For him H 
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life in consequence of the continuance of ignorance. These 
activities in the seized oiganic matter, which include, the 
acdvides of the senses, consdtute the necessary antecedent 
condidon for the arising of cotuaottsness. But consdousness, 
on its dde, again consdtutes the necessary condidon for the 
devdopment of the orgarusm itself even in the Tnatemal 
womb and for its condnued existence after birth, so that it 
is only in dependence upon consdousness that the cmrpm-eal 
argamsm vith the stx organs of sense can come to maturity 
and condnue maintaining its^. The organs of sense, on 
their side, again represent the necessary presupposidon of 
every contact and thereby of every sensation. Out of sensadon* 
in due sequence diere ceaselessly springs forth thirst for the 
world of forms, sounds, odours and so forth, which on its 
ade consdtutes the sm qua non of grasping. With this, 
however, the immediate cause of all Becoming is Idd bare: 
whatever becomes, becomes in consequence of such grasping. 
This grasping in pardcular is the cause of die becoming of 
a new org^m, wUch is brought about by birth, that is, 
by concepdon and the corresponding following devdopment 
in the maternal womb. With tins the drde is again closed, 
and thus once more the antecedent condidons are provided 
for the arising of old age and deadi, of sorrow, lamentadon, 
pain, grief and despair. 

If thus we see explained in the formula of the causal nexus 
only foe rnier dependence of foe several links of foe chain 
of offering, one upon foe other, thus, how they are condidoned 
in thmselves, none foe less, as we might ejqiect^ foe Buddha 
on foe other hand also furnishes foe formula as it takes 
shape from foe point of view of the actual effectuation of 
the Sankbara, of foe processes of foe senses: 

“In dependence on foe eye and forms arises visual ^ 
consciousness; the co niunction of these three is contact; 

» Keaprocally. out of petcq^ion Om » always usocnted 

19* 
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entirely in our power: If ignorance is abolished, thirst and, 
together with all causality is uprooted for ever. “Those who 
have vanquished delusion and broken through the dense dark- 
ness, will wander no more: Causahty exists no more for them.”'” 

With this, we now know the whole formula of originadon 
through dependence, and may well also have seen that in 
ail its parts it is luad to the utmost degree. Ko one can 
shut his eyes to the insight that one link hooks with logical 
necessity into the other, the whole chain of conditionings 
being thus not only correct^ but also exhaustive. Ih par- 
ricular it has been shown to us tbat ignorance as well as 
the Sankharil, join on harmoniously to the conchision of the 
formula treated above, which had the “corporc'kl organism 
together with consciousness” for its final linlc. Neither of 
them go beyond this last link, this being imposah le according 
to the foregoing. For together with it, especi.My togeiher 
with the corporeal organism which begins to Me fotm at 
the moment of concepaon, there is given inunt^iateli^ng 
up with the fotmer “body endowed with conscicImsnMS 
had immediately proceeded conception. As VAe 
cleared up the mode in which consciousness was \ ondiuonea 
by the corporeal organism, so ignorance 
the understanding of how we have come to ^ 2* 
seized in consequence of oar foimer ttot m a 
into a SIX senses-machine and to make use o „ 

Now we only need to run through the whole fbrmyia 

a. *.c is, .s. 

does this arise. Thus, namely • ^he processi.es,” 

“In dependence on ^g^^^^^-X'dao^of the senses, the 
that IS, the organic processes, especially those or m 

Sankhara. nrocesses lof life, especially on 



, TneiaCT/or *seo5auon^‘',’Xxencc meyH-uo, hui ue apaii jni’umcy,'> 

;'on;jvffidi‘,iaccoun,t precisely, if thirst is -to be modified;; or 
'^ahn’^at^ tihis is only posable by applying the levex 'tof' 
',"die primary canse of the^ activities of die senses, namely, to r 
- Ignorance. 

Sdll a third way of looking at the formula of the causal 
‘nexus is posable. We may follow its course in a single 
conmete case, beginning with the first arising of the six 
senses machine, as the machine of suffering, at its conception 
m the matem^ womb, dien on through the time when this 
machine is in activity, up till the formation of a new one 
m a new conception. As the matter is of fiindamental 
importance, it is only natural, that the Buddha gives the 
formula also from this point of view:*** 

“When, monks, a fiither and a mother come together, and 
it is the mother’s period and the being to be bom is also 
present, then, by the combined agency of these three, a seed 
of life is planted 

“And now for nine or ten months* the mother bears in 
her womb this seed of life, with much anxiety, a weighty 
burden; and when the nine or ten months have run thor 
course, the mother brings findi that wdghty burden with 
much anxiety, and this that is bom she now nourishes vrith 
her own blood. ‘Blood,’ monks, is what mother’s nulk is 
called in the Order of die Exalt^ One. 

“And now dus boy, with the grownh and development of 
his faculties, takes part in all sorts of games and sports 
'appropriate to youth, such as ploughing with toy ploughs, 
playing tip-cat, turning somersaults, playing with toy windmills, 
toy measures, toy tarts, and toy bows and arrows. 

“And this boy, with the continued growth and development 
of his faculties, n<m lives bis open to all the five mdtemem. 
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exposition of several Jinks of the causal nexus simply in 
their temporal sequence. We saiv the wrongness of this 
point of wew from our foregoing explanations of the chain 
given in accordance with the Buddha s ovwi statements! 
According to these, the correct train of thought of the 
formula, and thereby the key to its understandin g, ^ rather 
as follows: The Buddha in it wishes to show die leladon 
of the single links in a ptrely abstract manner, in the way 
in which they condition themselves internally and in them- 
selves, that is, as follows: Old age and death, sorrow, 
affliction, pain, grief and despair are only possible in and 
with a corporeal oi^anism, as a six senses machine. Such 
an organism must be bom, therefore it presupposes hmh. 
But birth is nothing but a special case of Beamings Every 
Becoming is conditioned by a graspiag and graspmg is con- 
ditioned by the thirst for Becoming {bhavataithS). Such thirst 
can appear only, ivhere seasamn is. But sensadon is the 
consequence of contact between the senses and an object; 
therefore it presupposes mgans of sense. Organs of s^e, 
of course, presuppose a corporeal organism for their supporter. 
Such an organism unquestionably can only exist, even, only 
develop, if consciousness is added to it. But consciousness 
is only known to us as die result of the eiganic processes, 
especially of the activities of the senses But these ^ only 
set going, where ignorance eitists as to the unwholesomeness 
of foeir results. 

Taken in reverse series, and at the same time having 
regard to tiieir actual reahsation, these general dicta take 


shape as follows.— 

to the maternal womb, in the night of deepest 
because of complete unconsciousness, the/jtfiwHej-SankMrS 

begin in the seized and fcrtihzed germ, which graduaUy 
inSease until they reach the stage of processes of the 
senses, and then continue on dunng the whole subsequent 





■.-^^Sk'jGiov^ and Decay^ Deadi, Sorrow, LamemiMonl!| 
Despair come to be. Thus comes ^^uji'f 
«^e'anang of the entire Sum of Suffering.”’’* ^ 

’I’-'^Jf the Buddha thus has pointed out to us, “how etrer 
''|jnci again a new bang arises,” and thaeby suffering is 
'j^'.^erpetuated, precisely thereby he also has put into our hands 
, jthe key as to how we can prevent the ariring of a new 
‘'|i‘eitig or a new corporeal oi^nisui, and thereby of a new 
; l^pnalhy, and thus break riirough the chain of suffering, 

' 3and be able for ever to pass out of the circle of rebirths. 
'3^ this, accordingly, we now shall have to deal. 


* Hence only a gtaiping tmd Mp oui is a gtaspmg in Uie BaSSha's sense *' 
(f^Uieannd. The Sant, sto, snUxuisGes his hanget and dim. "Besogood, Ansnda,ts 
' ^'bdng me some tnia, I am dunty and would Sun diudc," nya die Master to ' 
.Jftnsnda dmtdy befbte hn death, hot then aiises no more Mutt in dnnkmg 

^ 1** aa\e alieady seen, npon every gtaspng diete immediatdy ftUows a,’ 
:jeeoi^. at soon as I pasp, soneiuig becomes Ac the moment when I no longer 
'gia% fin me alto nothing mote becomes As already prenoody stated, howevoi dh . 
'Beaming is not what the Boddha means here, hot the Becoming of a srw t>riml^, 
of a new easteiKe which b^s nith ancepnon In the above oied pamqe the 
Wdha describes how die ignorant man spends hts oMT lift from ytmth to thegava • 

, j^iiig this tdmle period he practises graspingmall ns fbnnt, so that itngn.pmy —mm. 1 . 

, ^ he has piacnted precisely ay i> rie mmi ^ dKA-efeaates itself m a new term 
-jSlK at the death-momencr and to btingt abont the becoming of a new peisonahty. 

c ^it IS only iSn Becoming dm It meant fcUowi mdeed ftom the ftet that only of 

' Jt™ die ftither sentena hold good "In dependena npon Beconung anses Biiili,''i. 
Becoming a btoiighc about pteendy by eoncepnon-Birth m the Bnddha’s,' 

' ’ ““ Becommg which snll dms, lift antes m conseqnena of grupSgi ' 

“P “ die very moment of bis death, man has it in hifoof ’ 
.hsj^.to^^ a tmmg-Oti is, of a new personahty-sma it soffices^''' 
r!5l a IttbatnomoiethintfctliSnand thereby possesses dteaniifSt 
^Jtespm nnite atany new germ. ((& also Above p, >■!>! 
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in dependence on contact arises sensation j in dependence 
on sensation, thirsCj in dependence on thitsti grasping; in 
dependence on grasping, Becoming; in dependence on 
Becoming, birch; in dependence on birth arise old age and 
death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair. 

*‘In dependence on the ear and sounds arises auditory 
consciousness; in dependence on the nose and odours arises 
ol&ctory consaousness; in dependence on the tongue and 
sapids arises gustatory consaousness; m dependence on the 
body and tangibles anses tactile consciousness; m dependence 
on die organ of thought and objects of thought arises mental 
consciousness. The coniuncdon of these three is contact; 


in dependence on contact arises sensation; in dependence 
on sensation, thirst; in dependence on thirsty grasping, in 
dependence on grasping. Becoming; in dependence on 
Becoimng, birth; in dependence on birth arise old age and 
death, sorrow lamentation, pain, grief and despan:.”'*’ 

From this reading of the formula it becomes at once 
apparent, how ignorance, not mentioned here, as consntuong 
die cause of the acrivity of the senses, is also the immediate 
cause of the durst for existence, that ever and again gusiws 
forth anew from sensation. For at the moment when the 
senses come into activity, thus, when die eye meets a form, 
the ear a sound, and so on, consaousness also flames up, and 
toBrim smatooo, mi therewith dihst aeim ^i^ i 

is not the case, .8 it le often e»a, th« thitst hr of 

8 series of intennediate hob sepsmed m tiiiK is siti6ciiUj’ 
ttS^bS. to isnoomce, hot it is be«..= I M W>o™o 

S«s^ of cOThlteitor”' » ofsomethios ftsoght woh 
iS tte ltoft« oootinorilir ose my sot seoois, 

makes its presen ce knowiv — 
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or THE arising op sopfcrkg 

liraiijl. 4e o-**il of mudi-ili longed fcr.to;^ ^21' 
pl«»ft bonmi »p .eid. d«ini, pm'Lni; 

And noiv, through the eye sighting foms, throueh the 
ear heanng sounds, Arough Ac nose smelling odours, through 
the tongue tasting flavouis, through Ae body encounteriSg 
tangibles and through the mind discerning ideas, he « 
enamouied of pleasing forms, pleasing sounds, pleasing odouisn 
pleasing tangibles, pleasing ideas, and shuns unpleasing 
forms, unpleasing sounds, unpleasing odours, unpleaari g 
flavours, unpleastng tangibles, unpleasing ideasj**- being void 
of Rccollectedness as respects coiporcality, bounded and 
limited of mind, knowing naugh^ in accord wA truA, of 
Ac Deliverance of Ae mind, Ae Deliverance by wisdom, 
whereby all that is evil and insaiutar}'' totally ceases to be 
“So, wiA such likes and dislikes, when he experiences any 
kind of sensaaon, pleasant or unpleasant, or neither pleasant 
nor unpleasant^ he greets, welcomes and clings to that 
sensation, and in him, thus greeting, tvelcoming and clinging 
to that sensation, Aere arises delight, the whiA delight in 


* or counCi be luu already before ihu eaercised the five powers of denrmgi fiut 
IS, sectngi beana^ smelbog^ caniQg &&d nradimg, and thereby set goiag the &uiUtar3, 
beginning idi tbeir shgbtesc m ebe nuterui womb on to cheir iiiU anfiilduig 

to which the Buddha here introdui^s na 

** To be enamoured and to sfaunj ifG Uie two fundamental dircctsons of thm 
Kbcc diic tins thirst above u die dui^ cooRquenee of the acnvity of the senses As 
soon as this latter secs m, at the same moment there comes about sensaoon and 
perception, and therewith also cbint. ' 

void of SecdDcccedness as respects corporeality, bonnded and hnuced of 
tMDd" di» IS /fssMWft '*Knowmg naught, in accord with truth, of the Dehvemnee 
of the mmd, the Deliverance by wisdom, wfiwehy tU dtat a evil and insalwary, 
totally m s w to be” hy this « meant ISawitipt which he does nor possess, and about 
whidi he does not ewre binuelf It is precacly this whole acotude of mind ivhidi 
determines his lensc^amn^* \ 



THE MOST EXCELLENT 
TRUTH OF THE ANNIHILA.TION OF SUFFERING 

NIBBANA 

E verything is Anatfi, not the I, and does not belong to 
my innermost essence, the virhole extoma! world as little 
as my corporeal organism together with consdousness. I am 
beyond all this, beyond the world. This was one of the 
truths which the Buddha had to tell us. 

The second was this; All these alien thit^s in which I 
see myself involved, for me are nothing but one endless 
chain of imsery. Hence, the best diing I can do, if at all 
possible, is to free myself from them agdn. 

From this, however, followed the necesaty of getting a 
clear idea of the reladonsUp in which we stand to these 
ahen things, above all, of how we have come to them, and 
of how we ever and always keep on coming to than. ‘ 
This we now know. Taken as a whole, the case presents 
itself thus. 

We grasp the world; we durst and desire to remain in 
unbroken contact with it. This end alone is served by our 
“body endowed with six senses” consdtudng the apparatus 
for coitwcf with the world of forms, sounds, odours, sapids, 
tan^bles and ideas, on which account precisely, we could 
call it the six senses-machine. This apparatus works in sudi 
fasUon, that, when an organ of sense encounters a corre- 
sponding object consdousness is immediately aroused, and 




it'"i)ec(Knes ’for'us a direct ksmiment of deluS8n^' 
as we hold the corporeal oi^anism to beour,trae; 
''^eiice, and its actiwty as the six senses-machine to be the 
'pni^ adequate expression of this our essence, so that we 
i^rd ourselves as belong to this world, and everything 
that is agreeable to our senses and in harmony widi them, 
as furthering our true welfare, but everything repugnant to 
them as a hindrance to this true wel&re. The immediate 
cpnsequence of tins is, that as soon as, through any organ 
of sense, an agreeable object in the form of an agreeable 
is presented to us, immediately craving for this 
object arises. If, however, the object presented evokes a 
sensation, vrith equal promptness, detestation 


arises in usj dius precisely that which die Buddha understands 
as thirst Accordmg to this, precisely in consequence of the 
state in which it finds itsetf, namely, of ignorance, our 
consdousness incessantly perpetuates itself. For the thirst, 
ever bom anew from this ignorance, in our approaching 
deadi, brings about a fresh grasping and thereby creates new 
organs of sense, which have as their consequence the new 
up-flanung of consciousness.* 

hi another manner our relation to die world admits of 
bang made as vividly evident: 

We are nodung of what we appear to be, therefore we 
are in the most complete sense without quaitty, and thereby 


t * Bat why do I know nothu^ of the imaietiwni/e Anow of this piocess ol 
oomdoosncss^ A cimoas qntsaon indeed* Why do yon not know anydung ibont dhi 
tune yon ipeni at the beginning of yoni present esutence is dio inatejinl munbi 
Why do yon not know anything of yonr earheit childhood, or of yonr own eostenn 
ovety tUf^ tdnle you are lying m deep deep’ Why do yon preserve m memoij 
only die main events of yoor present h^ so dm a dionsand scenes are fingotien fin 
one thit b lemembered, and of die eonne of yonr own life yon haidly knnw anj 
more disn of a novd yon once read? Why, the older yon grow, do events 'tnon 
fisqnendy pass by'Widian^ lehving a oaca in yonr memory’ Why is enreme age^ iu 










t V * ftnlr "Wi ^ W V : Vii 


aws}, 






fy^am'will just as Me' as I am’ 


S^dUjSerefiire inseparably bound up with it It flames fiKii, 
f tas^ftften as a piece of srillmg in die form of one of die 
^.'i^’jcdvides of sense manifests itself in mej and only dien/' 
^) As^ r^ards this willing, however, it is a mere emotion, a 
-”n)ete craving fiir something alien, which rises within my 
-iitotable essence, not because this land of activity is 
'( peciiliir to diis my essence, so that it is fined to act in^ 
-to^way, but it is only able to rise, because the aroused 
of consciousness is not giving dear light, and in 
,''.\<in^uence hangs over me like a dim doud, so that objects 
Ijdo bpt appear to me as they really are. As soon as this 
7,®^, ipturme is removed by the rise of knowledge in 
■'icOTiTOousness, and the doud of ignorance thereby dispersed 
for ever, the motion of willing caimt rise any more. Whoever 
of effect of heat, once has put his-, 
on a heated stove and burnt himself severely, in future, 
Vas;l^ as the remembrance of this lasts-and probably it' ' 
‘•y^ 'rtmain alive during his whole life-raswr any more will. • 
i-ro^Wuch a heated stove; this motion of will is evring nishH' 

, ,;mf'him for his whole life. Of course it Mows, predsdy 
this example, as, moreover is self-evident^ that mere 
knowledge of the evil consequence of willing is not 

Imowlei^e of 
^ to a child the pain which 

' *-‘°!'?'''*^®8*^o*®^°t^®t®oiinutelya8lplease} curiosity'' 
at last lead it ro touch the stove Only after, 

knowledgl'in; 

Itn^w^edgAqf^^e'.p^:' 
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redprocaliy, consciousness already aroused is affected. In 
this consQousness we, then at first of all, and in fect^ in 
the form of sensation and perception, are brought into 
contact with the object and thereby with the world. 

Because thus our corporeal orgamsm is the apparatus 
e nablin g US to come into contact widi the world, therefore 
all our durst is concentrated on maintaming and using this 
organism, as well as on replacing it^ at the moment of its 
dissoludon in death, by a new one. This is attained by 
a grasping of a new germ taking place in consequence of this 
thirst, which germ then develops again into a new organism 
Thus it is now; thus it has been through all the long 
past; and thus it will be on through all the future. Ever and 
again in our inscrutable essence, or what^ as we know, is 
the same thing, out of the “Nodung” in consequence of 
the acnvity of the six senses-machine there flames fc«h 
“consaousness, invisible, infinite, all-penetratmg,”* in wUch 
we expeiience every single effect of the world and there y 
rhe world itself in its entirety, just by its coming into our 
consciousness. Everything, ‘Vater, earth, fir^ f' 
short, small and big, the beautifhl and the ugly, for us is 
present only with and m this our consaousness, which it 
^terii^ means of the organs of sense In exacdy the 
same way, paraculaily the bearer itself of these organs rf 
«nse, the vLl body, enters into the consa«^ m 
this wav we recave our earhest knowledge also of it 

rf dm am., am. » ^ 

<in1..=caoa ta wbich ftnher .coaty of d» 

^,di thn B«ids between n* and the wnW, 

*»Accoriing to this, d* dement of tsetnecn 

or. Sdiopenbrntet sa^ STetanem rf 

B thereby as diffinent from 





tVfCoy^umces of' a drink froDi'’'tiie cup, or of gi^ng^me,, 
•’^^ndus^* snake, we percdve lie abysses into wH&^'t^l 
'^mhS-dFor enstence and wel&ewill ineritably lead us, ;jf;|«y 
l^^d to it And then it is as imposrible that riiis> , 
'yiould rise any more within us as that diis man can', will « 
i drink from the cup of poison, or to lay hold of .th'fe' 
'■^Jpfflsonous snake: „ /, 

. ^“^Just as i^ Sunaikhatta, there were a drinldng-vessel, with ' 
\ iine, aromaric contents, of pleasant taste, but impregnated 
viwii^.poison, and there came a man, who wants to live and 
'^'hot to die, who desires wellbeing and abhors woe. What do 
"you thinly Sunakkhatta? Would die man empty lie vessel, 

' of which he knows: ‘If I drink diis, I must die or suffer ' 


- ‘ A'f Certainly not. Lord.” ' 

j p^‘®ren so, Sunakkhatta, that a monk who bewares of the ’ 

' /six'.domdns of the senses and has discovered that Grasfmg' 

_ :is the mt rf Suffering .... might bring his body near to', 
■grasping, and let Ms mind cleave in any way: such' a.!' 

, .pos^ity there is not. 

<5nst as i^ Sunakkhatta, there were a poisonous serpenti- 
msang angrily, and there came a man who wants to live;.^ 
, md not to ie, who deares wellbeing and abhors woe. What 
jdo pu thii^ Sunakkhatta’ Would the man stretch out lip 
'ted or his thumb towards the serpent^ the poisonous, 
ian^y hissing one, of wlndi he knows: If this bites me, 
,'te^-must die or suffer deadly pains’?" 

^'^^ertainly not; Lord." 

. ^EjptjSO also, Sunakldiatta, that a monk who bewara 

* 1^6 81^ doiTlfllrt.g of 1^16 SftnfiPfi flni^ Kae /1ie/>ATrAt>AJ 
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- for knowledge, which can only have qualities for its object^ 
we are nothmg at all. But we are nothing only far knm- 
ledge, m ourselves we are the most real thing of all, for ive 
are the very opposite of everything we have seen arise and 
pass away for countless milliards of years, yea, for eternities. 

In the heavenly dearness of this “Nothing,” from im- 
memorial rime and still to-day, consdousness flames up, as 
symptom that a somethmg is disturbing this heavenly 
dearness, that a contact with something alien has set in. For 
only in consequence of inmttion by some foreign body is 
consciousness aroused; where nothing is of what we might 
become consdous, there is also no ground for the arising of 
a consaousness.* “And of what does he becomes conscious!* 
He becomes consdous of pleasure, and he becomes consdous 
of pain, and he becomes consaous of the absence of both 
pleMure and pain.”’« This means, the becoming conscious 
happens in the form of sematton. We feel something, a 
sensaoon, which immediatdy takes the form oi pnceftm} 
we perceive what is felt through scnsanon, as this corporeal 
organism which at bottom is nothing but a rollecnon of 
acnvines ofwUl, and the external world made known to us 
through It. And because thus m the hght of consaousnas, 
what sdrs within us and arouses consciousness, is rerogniKd 
r? SSon of moaoos of wJI, of which tave fcr 

-STc oohecaon wd. to worH .hc^forc wc 

„,„ry to die ton, 

„„g,ndlr tve do 'I*®* “ 

have » acquire and leui. dwm becmninglessniss of cat tiorId-pile>«»«B*. 

essentiany strange to ns, d»ii ^ P jepec m which P®*®* 

have n« been able to ^.p 'Xl rf ^opmT^. 

*eni at present For, on needed for die ».aina.n»ce of 

r^^elK» « diebadc-goingmemoty 
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Self.” Thereby, of course, he only wishes to say that the 
five groups constituting my existence are mdeed qualities of 
mine, but m essential ones. Therefore they may easily be 
removed. In my deepest essence I am in no wise affected 
thereby; I am then indeed poorer, but not less, yet once 
more to repeat this mudi-used word. I then become mthout 
quahnes, and so, without vdll, consciousness, sensation, body? 
By no means. That would not be quite correct. For we 
connect expressions like “bang without quahties, vsithout 
will, consciousness, sensanon or body,” the idea of 
something defecdve or insujBBdant^ quite in harmony with 
the remark just made, that whoever becomes thus, becomes 
poor, inexpressibly poor, utterly poor; he indeed loses 
everything in the widest sense of the word. But this poverty, 
closely r^arded, as we also already know, is only poverty 
In-suffering! In giving up will, body, consdousness, and 
sensation, we become inexpresably poor in suffeitng. For 
all will, all corporeality, all consciousness, all sensation, as 
already suffiaently expisdned, are only directed towards 
contact vdth the world. We strive for this contact by 
means of our will, aclueve it by means of our corporeal 
organis^ and experience it m the form of sensation and 
perc^tion. This world, however, is the world of tran- 
sitoriness, of decay, and thereby of suffeimg. Accordingly, 
all will, all consdousness, and all sensation are only a will 
for, and a consaousness and a sensation of, suffering, and 
thereby themselves full of suffering. The annihilation of 
all wilhng, all consaousness, and all sensation, is therefore 
not the loss of anything good, but the getting rid of a 
burden, of an immense burden, as least for him who has 
penetrated the whole truth.* The holy disdple as it is sdd 
in the Samyutia-Nikaya,*” penetrates amtact, that means, he 


* in die Samynna Nikaye, m,Xn, 
burden’ The fi\e Grasping groups, ou^t 


32 , It 18 said **Wliat now, ye is the 

to be replied, vnaxk five’ They are the body- 
20 * 
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niciousness of a certain act of willing is thus the unfailing grave 
of the same. To this, there is no exception. To him who might 
answer that he knows very well the evil consequences of a 
certain direction of will, but notwithstandmg is not able to 


crush it out, the reply must be made that in that case his 
knowledge is not yet sufficiently strong and direct. The 
stronger an inclination is, all the more, precisely throi^h 
this Its intensity, is real and complete cogniaon of its 
pemidousness made dilQScult. Tbe wiU falsifies cogattim, 
finding always new resources against confuting arguments. 


thereby overcoming them, let the resource appear ever so 
^destitute of foundation to any third party. In short. Man 
makes a fool of himself He does not ro/wif nght insight 
when he is admonished to fight his passions. If this holds 
good, generally, during the ernes ivhen these are slumbering, 
■when the passions really break over him, the little morsel 
of insight he actually possesses, wholly disappeais before his 
desires. Then these bury all reason beneath them. “To 
these five enjoyments of sense, o Brahmin, has the Brahmin 
Pokkharasati, ±e Opamaiina from Subhagavana, abandone 
himsdfi enoesd and btaded, he baa a pray n. 

without aeeing their uuaery, without thinking to ™ 

them That he might understand or recognize or reali 
™”dane deheetance, the highea. “ 

,mMSSible”'« Thus the generaUy knowm impossibility of 

isaavsssii 

But if there is such a way a Eightfold Path, 

Buddha points out to 'J® ’ on— then vre can translate 

relettra^rwh.em^^^^^^^ 






ijtj * ll''' j ^ ^ ^ ~* 

■^7' jp^y, ;frqm some hindrance or limitation, but not what' 

■4<l3/^if4lOrk dr# wIiAn ifl rliae mainnAt* vwa mwa A*aa4 


'Vi^^veittien are, when in diis manner we are freed. The highest 
%'®aty, “holy hberty” consists in being liberated from aU 
■• limtations, not only from Aose imposed upon us by the 
'^,ex»nal drcumstances surrounding us, but^ above all, from 
';'AMe that are by law of nature pven together with, arid 
'<■ P^^onality, thus, from the limitation of ever and 

again being bom, of being ever and again subjected to illtiftw^ 

/ 'old age and death; in short; from being ever and a gain 
j 'entangled in this unwholesome Becormg. Only when we 
y have shaken off from us these lunitadons, are we really free, 
■^i-rNow these limitations, as in general aU others, are nothing 
^'hu^ the consequences of our willing, which precisely in 
■b^deir to atcun its sole object; contaa with the world, is 
diracted, and must be directed towards our organism bmlt 
‘^dp frrom the matter of this world and dierefrire subject to 
,its laws, therefijre also bmlds up this organism by the 
bmging about of grasfmg, and then uses it as its tool 
-Liberty is therefore fundamentally nothing but liberty firan," 

. willing. Whoso is able to free himself from his will, in the 
yety act frees himself also firan his organism, together with 
.^nsaousness. For in his approaching death, since will is 
wanting, no new graspmg is brought about, and thereby no 
•' endowed with consciousness is built up 

' •Jjappeared for ever, so that the entire - 

. .OTthjof the sentwce becomes clear to us; “The five groups . 
(tf.grming, monk, are rooted in willing.”” Accordine to - 
5 general coincides with foat'. ’ 

. *e of 4. rtU, i, 
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grasping and let his mind cleave in any way such a 
possibility there is not."”* 

Thus all willing is unfailingly, of itself Jailed by knowledge, 
by insight. Accordingly, the possibility of ^1 wilhng is 
actually conditioned by the absence of this knowledge or 
insight, that is, by ignorance. But what is united with my 
essence only amdttmally, what clings to me only conditional^, 
what only mdtt'mally can rise out of me, that, for this 
very reason, I can also lose without myself being hurt 
thereby in my leal constitution. It is nodiing essential, but 
merely a quality adhering to me only under certam conditions, 
which falls offfbm me, when the condition is removed under 
ivliich alone it is able to eidsn Though thus on one hand, 
willing is self-evidently a quality of mine, as rising within 
me, on die other hand, it is equally clear that it repiesents 
only an inessential quality, w'hich 1 can cause to disappear 
from me by removing its condition. 

But if willing is not essential to me, tiien, of course, 
neither is my organism, wrhich only arises m consequence 
of Clasping caused by this wilhng, and fundamenally is 
nothing but the tool dius fisrmed for the saasftction of 
my willing. And just as htde is this the case wih my 
consciousness, which on its part only flames 
noon the activity of the organism, and so, just as lira , 
ration perception and the acnviries of the mmd, 
only become pLible for me as consequence of die 
nf ThP senses and of the element of consciousness aroused 
bv them ^ Thus, these also are mere messenttal 
S mS. ^ber’eby, hoivever, -ery^^^ -g^oi^ 

“ is 

a me, a ihadow nughc <»«»»« 
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If we closely look at our will,* we see it acting in a 
twofold manner. On one side, it acts as willing determined 
by consideration and reflection, and then, on the other hand, 
as mdtnatm making itself folt in spite of consideration and 
reflecaon. Our whole willing, almost^ is more or less the 
outcome of such inclinations vtithin us. Thereby it takes 
a quite definite duection, and is, from tiie outset, more or 
less determined, so much so, that the will of every man, 
taken as a whole, represents a summation of certain dis- 
positions of will, called his qualities of character, or, m thdr 
totality, as amply his character. It is just this Idbd of willing 
manifestmg its^as inclination peculiar to each man, which the 
Buddha in the most vivid manner deagnates by the expression, 
thtrst. Just as physiological durst is not dependent on our 
arbitrary choice, in the same way we see the thirst for 
existence and welibemg that ammates us, ever and again 
welhng up out of us with irresistible might, so much so, 
that instead of its bemg subjea to the domination of our 
reason, that is, of our cognition, without ceremony it forces 
this latter into its own sendee.** 

It is this wilflng manifesting itself as inclination in particular, 
which at the moment of death ever and again drives us to 
a new grasping of a new germ, bnngs about another sudi 
new grasping and thus ever and again chains us to a new 
organism. Hence it is this which must be completely 


-mt wc «K « dl »ble to look at it. is of itsdf a proof that it lias f...!,., - „ 
do with out true essence For, what m ns is cognizable, is mta, not the I Isee 


Therefore he created oiLl word 

wanting. ^ recognized this idenoty, snch a word is 
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looks upon It as a fostering soil, like the body of a flayed 
cow, diat IS still alive, which, wherever it may be, near a 
wall, near a tree, in the water, in die field, everywhere, 
with its bare flesh provides an object for the attacks of flies 
and mosquitoes, worms, and whatever crawls and flies. Whoso 
thus has penetrated contact, has penetrated all sensation, 
for him nothing more remrins to be done, he wants no 
more contact with the world, and thereby, smce there is 
no vwllmg for any other object^ he wants nothing more at 
alL Above all, he wants no more consciousness, since all 
consdousness consists only in becoming conscious of this 
painful contact in the form of sensation Herein eqiecially 
he recognizes the truth of the words “To be fconscious is 
to be sick, to be conscious is to be pain-stricken.” He 
recogmzes only too dearly how just it is to designate 
consdousness as an edl, which in its intensity may well 
be compared with the pumshment of the criminal who 
recdves a hundred blows every morning, midday and evcrang 
as described in the Samyutta-Nikaya Thus havii^ reached 
the insight that here ‘‘naught else but sufemg pertsbes, he 
wishes to become perfectly from will, from conjciousn^ 
and thereby from sensation, in shorty from 
whatsoever. Our only fit and proper state, is therefore that of 
freedm from aU these quahties and 

we find ourselves encumbered at present, and which fous^are 
not only inessential, but, at bottom, evenjm nWt oi^ 

SKming-Bronp.tbeamsaonsaess-gia^"’* ^ tlimg "w Mwimce 

^ ttuisitoiy phenomena of the -v-Bomena can eenaanon at aU ute place, 

F« only m what » fd«i mt®. » 

whidi, lUst becanae of the Mowing equation «pac«> of senanon- 

^ “.“mT 

"p:::;^“^«orrrfconsaoo«ea. wewwbnothmgmore orleaa 

onr capac«y f> ^ 



put forth-.lus strength 'to withstand .,4^:5, 
’'^ Tfi^pf^rin n, 'though this is not yet difficult. But inst^ 
•^^j^lving to exert his strength, he yields and goes on smofing^j 
'j-'^^ith eadi repetition, his inclination becomes stronger, iintii" 
'. at' l^t it becomes a proper passion, to fight ^inst wHch 
•^ems entirely hopeless. Or a boy belonging to an indusoious* 
family may early lose his parents, under whose guardianship 
he , was orderly and ffiligent. He is brought to depmved 
rdatives. Instead of bang given the opportunity of leamii^ 
some proper trade, he is taught to beg and to steal. There 
, can be no doubt that in time he will become a lazy fellow; 

: nay, tlus distaste for work later on become a deeply 
rooted inclination. In both cases it cannot be said that the 
vtiisposition to this later and seemingly ineradicable inclination , 
,'-,yas bom with the child. On the contrary, the germ of it 
' has only been sown in this life and then, as the result of 
habit, developed into a permanent dispotition of will. How 
many young people through bad example, through enticement 
or in consequence of un&vourable external circumstances . 
have come upon the path of lyii^, or stealing, or a dissolute 
fife, and in consequence of loi^-continued activity in these 
directions have become habitu^ liars, thieves, debaudiees, 
who under contrary drcumstances would have become decent 
people, and therefore were not bad by nature! They also* 
had not brought into the world with them these later 


> 'cdiaracterisucs of their wilhng, but on entering life were still 
firom them, they bang only the result of a gradual ‘ 
y' l^ituation to them. This power of habk gradually to create 
irfesKtable inclinations, everyone will find at work in his->^ 
. dwh^ daily life; the emptiest trifles, the most wretched.' 
relatioi^ps, in consequence of the power of hahit may -' 
ffirce'us completdy under their spell, so that ‘at las^.tw^■: 

; ^ If j ' * 
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however, after the foregoing, solves itself m the most simple 
manner* because we are not will, but only pssess will, 
which consists in innumerable, angle motions of will rismg 
incessantly, and since this wll, in addition, is something that 
is not essential to us, because only present within us under 
a certm condition, therefore we can not only change it as 
we please, by modifying or an nih ila ting this condition, 
namdy, that of ignorance, but also completely remove it. 
To be sure, this in practice is not quite as simple as petiiaps 
it may seem when thus put m wor^ ance it can only be 
realiz^ in a certain quite definite manner, which we shall 
’ deal with later onj but it is not this that is in question here, 
but only that it is posable to realize it at all. 

With this, however, we have already disposed of the third 
ffyr^llent truth, which therefore, wiU be intelligible to us 
without further ado* 


“This, ye monks, is the most eccellent truth of the annihilation 
of Suffering! it is the entire and complete annihilanon of 
this same thirst, its abohtion, rejection, putting away, ex- 
tirpation.”*" , , J c 

But since in the second as well as in this third of the 

excellent truths, thtrtt is always named as the positive caiBe 
of the circle of our rebirths, wbUe we, instead, in what has 
gone before, have repeatedly spoken of roiff or mUmg, it 
5 be convenient at this point to detune the ^ct 
relation in which these two concepts stand to one another. 
To betdn with, it is clear that both mean fundamentally «h 
^ fl « in feet we find in the Suttanipa-ta,*^ m the 

position ’of the causal nexus, where instead of 

is said to be conditioned by sensation, and 

^proceed from it. But re^nr^actly 

*Thertbe*S’ m'^st represent nuances of the 
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ibllomng each other, until the pecuhanty of character at 
last attains such strengdi, seems so intimately interwoven with 
us, that we no longer see any possibility under normal 
circumstances of liberating ourselves from it. On the contrary, 
on this ground we imagine ourselves to consist in it, and 
then, also on this ground, we coin the phrase- “I am will, 
through and through,”— a saying, which, after what we have 
been conadering in our previous pages, is only correct in 
the same sense that a piece of cloth also may be wet through 
and through, but nevenheless does not consist of water. 

That our characteristic pecuharities originated in this way, 
IS expressed in the words already known to us: “Owners 
of thdr deeds. Brahmin, are beings, heirs of their deeds, 
children of thdr deeds, creatures of their deeds, slaves of 
thdr deeds. Deeds cut off beings, according to their 
depravity or their excellence,” as the Buddha explains in 
the following example: 

“There, O Brahmin, some woman or man has met an 
ascetic or a priest, without asidng him. What is wholesome, 
Sir, what is unwholesome ^ What ra right and what is wrong ? 
What may be done and what may not be done^* What, in 
doing it, may long time make for my suffering and misery? 
And what again, in doing it^ may long time make for my 
joy and welfare?’ There such action, thus performed, thus 
carried ou^ causes him when the body is dissolved, after 
death, to go doivnwards, upon the evil track, into the depths, 
into a hell-world. Or, if he does not come there, but reaches 
mankind, he -mil be lacking in understanding, where he is 
newly bom. This is the transmon, Brahmm, which leads 
to lack of understanding. .... There again, O Brahmin, some 
woman or man has met a priest or an ascetic and asked him; 

What IS wholesome. Sir, and what is unwholesome? What 
may be done and what may not be done? What^ in doine 
It, may long make for my suffering and misery? And what 
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eradicated, root and branch, during our present lifetime, if at 
death we want to get out of the circle of rebirths. Motions 
of 'pure willing rising on account of a certain sensation 
or perception, thus, such as involve nather attracnon nor 
repulsion, both characteristic of every inclination, cannot 
lead to any such graspmg, sinc^ the same as during the 
lifetime, they also vanish at the moment of deadi along 
with the respective sensation and percqiaon which aroused 
tiiem, without leawng a trace. We must therefore become 
quite fi-ee from mclmattons, or, whaq as we saw above^ 
amounts to the same thing, entirely free from chetacter,* 
and thereby yiww quahttes. 

Now, however, die question anses as to how it comes 
about that our willmg has developed to inchnarions and 
thus his become deternuned, or, how we may have acquired 
our individual character. For it is clear that this also must 
be based upon a purely natural process, tince, as we have 
seen, all willing of any kind, as m general aU detenmnants 
wthin us, have nothing to do with our essence which is 
not subject to the laws of anting and passing away, but 
this wiling also is anma, that is, inessennal, and thereby 
subject to the said laws. 

In order to understand the change from pure willing to 
ST™ IMT gnJuar of our mB eren m 

— — ^ mihM dsnattes', •>*>*'6 fi" 

ftom duuaner * 

duraeter 1>« OM no long® 
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of die Path established by the Buddha for the annihilation 
of thirst, as we shall see later. 

After this elucidation of the relarionship in which thirst 
stands to will, the third of the four excellent truths, to which 
we may now return, is entirely clears In thtrst, our mU must 
he onnMated, as far as it has mn potvet' over us. With this 
annihilation, the chain binding us to the world and thereby 
to suffering, is finally cut through: we are delivered. For, 
to repeat it once more: If I have no will, no more thirst 
for the world, then in coming death, for want of a will, 
no grasping of a new germ will take place, and thereby 
also the six senses-machine as the apparatus serving for 
contact with the world will not be built up again. But 
where there is no contact, there is also no sensation,* and 
thereby no more suffering. The whole chain of suffering 
that we have come to know in detail as the chain of causal 
nexus, the pattccasamuppada, is abolished for ever. 

“Suppose, ye monks, the Ught of an oil lamp is burning, 
generated by oil and wck, but no one from time to time 
pours in new oil and attends to the vrick ; then, ye monks, 
according as the old fuel is used up, and no new fuel added, 
the lamp for want of nouritiiment will go out. Even so, 
ye monks, in him who dwells m the insight into the 
wansstormess (f all the fetters (f existence, thirst is annihilated; 
through the annihilation of thirst, grasping is annihilated; 
through the annihilation of grasping, Becoming is annihilated; 
through the annihilation of Becoming, birth is annihilated; 
through the annihilation of birth, old age, sickness, death, 
pain, lamentation, suffering, sorrow and despair are annihilated. 
Such is the annihilation of the whole ditin of suffering.””’ 

Here we see again, how thirst is annihilated, namely, by 
means of insight. Whoso recognizes ever more clearly and 

• "It wonM be nomense to assome that they wouW have seimnon without 
contact " spS 
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““V”^ Imenorions over the imhcWm- 
w our mlbng, and make the excuse that w-e were unable 
to act otherwise for ivant of another kind of ^ul^ instead 

to r ” ■'^SW'O )«*>S 


Suppose, Udaj^, a quail, bound with a strip of rotten bast, 
precisely thereby comes to sorrow and death: If now, Udiyf 
someone said. ‘But the band of rotten bas^ with which this 
quad IS bound, and through which it comes to ruin, sorrow” and 
deaA, this for it is no strong band, but a w eat band, a rotten 
band, a bnttle band,’— would this man speak rightly’* 
"Certainly not. Lord. For the band of rotten basi^ Lord, 
with which diis quail is bound, and through which it comes to 
ruin, sorrow and death, this is for it a firm band, a sound 
band, a tough band, no rotten band, but a heavy fetter.’’ 

“Even so also, Udayi, many a fool, admonished by me to 
abstain from this and that, has said : ‘Why trouble about this 
and that small trifle? Too puncdliously exact is this ascetic!’ 
And he does not desist from it, and makes the monks 
diligently training themselves, distrustful of me. To him, 
UdayJ, this becomes a firm band, a sound band, a tough hand, 
no rotten band, but a heavy fetter 
Thus it is iffi/f that leads willing during the course of 
life upon certain paths, and creates certain definite disposirinns 
"of will. These dispositions, thus originated, later on determine 
the nature of the new grasping in death, with the result, 
that the creature which grows out of the newly laid hold 
of germ eanespoudmg to tbetc tiitpo/'uwiis, hnngs with him 
into the world those habfe which be developed in the former 
existence, as a present predisposition, as a particular trait of 
character. This habit which has become a mm of cha) oner 
IS further yielded to in the new life, whereby it grows still 
strongei. This goes on through a scries of existences 
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can ever become an object of our will, is only masked 
suffering, must unMingly be extinguished simply for -want 
of proper notatshnmt. 

But if complete insight is followed by the extinction of 
every land of diirst for existence, and riierefbre also by the 
impossibility of any further grasping upon the approaching 
ijp fl rh j than with dis extinction, eternal deliverance also is 
secured, and the chain of suffering is not merely for an 
interval severed at death. For the organic processes, the 
Sanklara, come iefmtively to rest in death, without being 
able to begin again in a new body. Thereby consaousness 
also is for ever abandoned, that is only able to exist in 
consequence of the Sankh5ia, especially of the sense- 
processes, since It has its seat in them. And together with 
consciousness, the corporeal organism also disappears for 
ever. But if thus every kind of body endowed with senses 
is annihilated for all eternity, then also the six senses 
themselves are annihilated, and together with them every 
possibility of further contact with, and sensation o^ the 
world.* In this eternal freedom from sensation, and thereby 
from perception, however, hes the garantee that in my 
inscrutable essence through all eternity no new thirst for 
the world can arise again, thus also, never agdn a grasping 
take place, and thereby never again the Becommg and birth 
of a new orgamsm set in, so that the attainment of perfect 
knowledge, in consequence of the complete annihilation of 
the durst for existence dwelling within me, immediately 
brought about by this same knowledge, will be followed by 
eternal liberation from old age and death, from sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, gnef, and despdr. Hence the formula of the 

* *‘Brd)reQ is the bodyj etnngoished is percepQooj all sensauoxi has disapp^ued. 
TTie orgaiuc processes have &uad rest, oinscicmsness has gone to lesti" die Buddha 
says at the death of one of his holy disaples, A^hilst upon the death of holy Godhila 
to the question “Where has the consaousness of noble Godhike found its scat’” he 
answers “The consaousness of noble Godhika has nowhere found a seat;” a*3 
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“By the entire and complete annihilation of Beconung, 
birth is annihilated. 

“By the entire and complete anmhilation of birth, old age 
and death vanish, together with sorrow and affliction, pain, 
grief and despair. 

“Thus comes about the annihilation of the entu^e Sum of 
Suffering.” 

Because thus the whole circle of rebirths within the world, 
upon the next approaching death, is broken through for ever 
in consequence of the impossibihty of a new birth, therefore 
the samt has also escaped for ever the consequences of all 
his former evil deeds, m so 6r as these deeds would only 
mature after his death, let them have been ever so bad. For 
in leaving the world, he of course also escapes from the 
law of Karma, which dominates it. Thus the 294* verse of 
the Dhammapada says: 

“Though modier, fiither he has sltin, 

Though he has murdered Khatriya kings, 

Though he has crushed out land and folk,— 

The saint is faultless and witiiout blame.” 

But on the other hand, of course, he remains subject to 
the consequences of his former deeds as long as he soil 
tarries in the world, that is, up to the time of his death. 
An example of this is furnished by Angulim 3 la, in the 86* 
Discourse of the Majjhima NikSya. “Once a robber, cruel 
and bloodthirsty, wont to kill and murder, without compassion 
for man and beasq” he was converted by the Buddha and 
later became a saint One day, while begging for food, he was 
set upon with sticks and stones, and came back to the Buddha, 
streanung with blood. And the Buddha speaks thus: “Only 
bear it, stint, only bear i^ stintl The requital of deeds, for 
which you would have to suffer many years, many hundreds 
of years, many thousands of years, many hundred-thousands 

21 
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clearly, that evcrj'rhitrg in the vorld at Jast must perish 
anil hence rhar only surenng can result from its possLjon! 
uill find cr cr fener objects adapted to the activities of sense, 
rtntrl at last he reaches the general insight that “nothinjr is 
worth rcljing on,””* tliat nothing in the world deserves to 
DC scciif heard, ^mclr, tasted, touched or thought, but t ha t 
all seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching, Minting, are 
in thcmscHcs activities full of suflcnng, because all these 
functions fundamentally bring only suflering to us. He 
recognixes: “To whom the eye is pleasing, to him suffering 
is pleasing. To whom the ear, the nose, the tongue, the 
body, the organ of thought is pleasing^ to him suffering is 
pleasing.”*" \^'^hocver has recognired this, really recognized 
tliw, is seized with disgust for evcrj'tbing, “he is disgusted 
with the CSC, wicli forms, with risual consciousness, with 
\isiial contact, witli sensation, with thirst; he is disgusted 
with the car, the nose, the tongue, the body, the organ of 
thought, he is disgusted with sounds, odours, sapids, tangibles, 
thoughts; he is disgusted with auditory consdousness, widi 
olfactor)' consciousness, with gustatory consciousness, with 
tactile consdousness, with mental consciousness; he is 
disgusted with lisual contact^ with auditory contact^ with 
olfjctorj' contact, with gustatory contact, with tactile contac^ 
wifh mental contact; he is disgusted with sensation; he is 
disgusted w'lth thirst.”"’ Thus thirst also is definim'ely 
exemguished For what should he Jong who has recognized 
as full of suffering all actual and possible objects that can 
ever offer themselves to his six senses? who, dierefore, 
vihercvcr in the world he may Jook, sees streammg tow-ards 
him only an ocean of suffering? Suffering be desire J 
for suffering we can have no longing, because, this, mdeed, 
would be against our real essence, “which craves w^eUbeing 
rndluns Lcr Hence ever)* kind of thirst, as soon as 
the full insight has dawned upon us that everything that 






I^Vuperfluoiis for him. It is with him as with a paihta^^ 
become weary of punting and lost all plca^e'-'m'^j^^ 
‘‘^s such a painter for this reason becomes indifferent i6yr^d|^,] 
^ his, brush and palette, and carelessly casts Aem aside^'^ati^i^ 
. now they are even a nuisance to him, in die samewa^rtb^ 
^bim who has become weary of all the activities of seMfe^^h'V'. 

account of tiidr pain-produdng character, the organs' 

•, sense and thereby the entire corporeal oi^anism becomes'a' 

> nuisance; he regards them as a Wdeo, yea, as the burden;'^ 
1 ^. of udiidi to get rid is deliverance. Tltis is all the mo^f-' 
hr> Jrue in that he resembles the said painter in this point ^'S, 
I'^-that just as the painter in his pure entity is not touched 
^ abandonment of the profession, that has become di 
■ to him, but on the contrary, only now for the 
becomes folly and undisturbedly cousqot^ 

^■'the same way the more he cuts hrafe 
j, activities of sense, to lus own surprise heltjirecdy rJ 
.that thereby he is in no way impaired in his essen 
merely gets free from disturbing accessories. It is 
1,. **”*^ tfwcg;, a mere gettmg free from the body ei 
^^srith the six senses, that happens widdn him: “DisL 
|.|,jhe toms away-, turned away he delivers himself,” the Ms^e 
the Majjhima Nikaya quoted above”' goes oil =1^ 
li® agam takes up activities of the senses,^en*'=^ 


^ Visa 


tdd 
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causal nexus, -without fuithcf ivords, is intelhgibie m its 
second part also, when it tells us*— 

“Inasmuch as that is noi^ this is nor. If this is removed, 
tlicn that disappears. Thus, namely.— 

“By the cntiic and complete annihilation of ignorance, the 
organic processes, [especially the activities of the senses], the 
SaiilhiM, arc annihilated.'*' 


“By the entire and complete annihilation of the organic 
processes, consciousness is annihilated. 

“Bv the entire and complete annihilation of consciousness, 
die corporeal organism is annihilated.** 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of the corporeal 
organism, the six senses arc annihilated. 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of die six senses, 
contact is annihilated, 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of contact, sensation 
is annihilated. 

“By the entire and complete annihilanon of sensauon, thirst 

is annihilated. , , _ 

“By the entire and complete annihilanon of thirst, Grasping 


is annihilated. . 

“By the entire and complete annihilation of Grasping, 

Becoming is annihilated. 


•When 1. » 

aj«)ihil«i.d,'’ thin, of courc, “ not mom that *c acqaisinm of 

tenure of dm bnc mdejmndencc 

Ijvnvkdgc IS tmiifitlj followed lo constooeBce, The -«»•*' il"® eMstence 

wud above . , be mplml} undeistood, m its first ss 

.• If die formula of the look at « &om rtr / 
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■unplea^t^en^tibiisJ^ariOTg -wimin^^ intd rthOT'^cqnt&'iy,, 
^\&U|^''especi0y,' to^erience pleasant s^'ado6S''*aSj,tin'-',^ 
pl^rifcbnei Or we may behave with complete indifferent^’; ' 
^uV.vndi absolute equanimity towards all sensadons, accord-', 
ing as we allow cognition to play upon the objects aroodng' 
.sensation. 

“But how, Ananda, may a saint dominate his senses? 
There, Ananda, a monk has seen a form with the eye, has 
heard a sound with the ear, has smelt an odour with the 
nose, has tasted a flavour with the tongue, has touched 
something touchable with the body, has thought an idea with 
the organ of thought, and dius he is moved pleasantly, is 
moved unpleasantly, is moved partly pleasantly and p^y 
unpleasantly. And if he wishes: ‘The repugnant I will 
perceive unrepugnant^’ then he perceives unrepugnant. If 
he wishes: ‘The un-repugnanti I will perceive repugnant^’ 
then he perceives repugnant If he wishes; ‘The partly 
repugnant and partly un-repugnan^ I will percuve un- 
lepugnant,’ dien he perceives un-repugnant If he wishes: 
‘The pardy un-repugnant and pardy repugnant, I will perceive 
repugnant, then he perceives repugnant If he wishes: ‘The 
rept^ant and the un-repugnant, both I will banish from me, 
and I will remain with equal mmd, thoughtful and clearly 
consdous,’ then he remains with equal mind, thoughtful and 
clearly conscious. Thus, Ananda, does a saint dominate bis 
senses.”"’ 

Thus sensadons are still felt, but diey have bst all power 
over us. We are not indeed yet free /raw them, but stand 
tovmds them as free men. 

' ^ “This is a monk, who bears cold and heat, hunger and 

durst', winil anil v*am AM A 3 _ n a 


» — wuros^ paintui leejjngs'^’ 
body stiilang him, violent cutting, piercing, di&X 
agreeable, tedious, hfe-endmjering, he patiendy endures.r:Bfe ^ 


.t* tu « ^ 
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of years of torment in hell,— this requital, O saint, you find 
now during this Jifiaime.” Hiereby the Buddha says that 
this maltreatment of AnguliiMla is causally connected with 
his earlier wicked life, even though this connection is not 
apparent in its separate links, but comes under the capnon 
of "/fie hi/z/m chain of For the resi^ however, 

his words mean that Angulimala ought to be glad that he, 
as a saint, had only to undergo these sli^t consequences 
occurring now during his life, being meanwWe liberated from 
the other dreadful consequences, that would have matured 
after his death, f he had not become a samt.* 

•¥ * 

* 


« The dawn of complete insight, and the extinction of every 
Idnd of durst for the world effected thereby, not only at 
death entirely anmhilates the chain of suffering, but also 
during the hfetime bnngs about a radical change m it 
deliverance becomes manifest even during life. Tog^er 
with the extinction of durst, as we saw above, aversion from 
every further activity of sense sets in, wherein thimt only 
maniWed itself, and from which, on the other han^ i 
always drew new nourishment. Thereby, however, we also 
™r cw body, wbKb « 
of the organs of sense, as the six senses -machme. 
rilly doTnot wish to see any more, is not 

if everything in his body penshes that makes 

» ThM these consequences which foUow ed nccord wiS^ which, 

- If he wes«sania.e 


p„,eoaneBt did not cau » 

J^firTcondeni^^ ^ tnld have odled out die 

bua to the death pen^ die foot of the scsflWd. 

gbove echortacioa to hun, t»ta m 



fflt;a 1 )olistf/IU wining:. He is- then, oi the^outv(ra(Misid^‘‘, 
^d^/bfind and dea^ insenafale to every smdl, every- 
^v^..iouch, thus, in so &r, has already left this world. ’ "’ 
^’’‘‘iA.t that time, Pnldmsa, the prince of the Mallas, .4 
teple of Alara Kalima, was traveUing on the highway from 
kusinara to PavS. Now Pukkusa, the young Malla, saw the 
One atdng under a tree. Having seen the Exalted 
Ojie, he came near, saluted the Exalted One respectfuUy and 
sai:''down aside. Sitting aade, Pukkusa, the prince of die 
MaUas, spoke to the Exalted One thus:— 

‘Astonishii^, sir, extraordinary it is, sir, how deep, sir, is 
the peace in which pilgrims may abide. One day, sir, Alara 
KUiina was wandering along the road, and had turned aade 
from the way and sat down under a tree near by, to stay 
there till evening. There, sir, about five hundred carts came 
-past Ahtra Kslima. Now, sir, a man, who was following the 
traces of this caravan of carts, came to Alara Kilima and 
asked: ISir, did you see about five hundred carts come past?’— 
‘Nothing have I seen, brother.’— ‘But surely, sir, you heard 
thdr ndse?’— ‘No noise have I heard, brother.’ — ‘Then 
you were sleeping, sir’’- ‘I did not sleep, brother.’— ‘How 
then, ar; and were you conscious^”- ‘Certainly, brother.’ 
— ^*80 then, sir, conscious and with waldng senses, you 
have neither seen the five hundred carts that ramp past 
you, nor heard their noise; but your mantle, sir, is quite 
'covered with dust’— ‘So it is, brother.’ Thereupon, ar, 


saan. thought thus widdn himself: ‘Magnificent it is, 
"““^ble, indeed, how deep is die peace in which 
plgi^, we able to abide, since one, consdons and with- 
' nether to see five hundred carts pamrin^ 

iby to hear their noise.’ And having thus made kno^' 
’ ‘“?.‘g«“l«^™|pp9.fqr-^ara Katema,.he went, ori, his 
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s felt, them one feels it « a MmerJo^. If bow I 
sensaooa neither pleasant nor unpleasant is felt^ then one 
feels It as a delfoered one,**”* 

Because one thus con&nts one’s own sensations as a 

more. ' Through the eye and forms sight-consaousnes 
arises? the conjunction of the three gives contact? through 
contact anses a sensation of pleasantness or unpleasanmess, 
or of neither pl^tness nor unpleasantness. If struck by 
a pleasant sensation, one experiences no joy, no sarisfecnon, 
no attachment, and feels no motion of desire. If struck by 
an unpleasant sensation, one neither gneves nor mourns nor 
kmencs, he does not beat his breast all distraughti feels no 
motion w^versroni ff htruck by a sensation neither pleasant 
nor unpl^Aro^'^^unperscands die ansmg and passing away 
of tfejS Sfaisaaqiij^ts comfert and misery and ovetcommg 
acctmpig fOytretb, and feels no motion of ignorance.”*"* 

In consequence of the activities of sense? consciousness 
also, of course, still continues to dame up, but only so that 
it looks down with equanimity upon fee thmgs through 
which it was aroused. Yea, because we have become ennrely 
estranged feom our own. sensations, and can as wife a 
searchlight lUununate fee objects arousing them wife fee light 
of pure cognition, acoordmg to which they at bottom, 
conceal wifem themselves corruption, and feu^ are disgusting, 
feerefbre we have it in our power to turn pleasant and 


* ThelUajOf coiase, Sol* good, « thoe » fiaiet «t fbnh, wnlmgaddsotoihe 
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ie,ri&ei?~‘Tlien, ot, were 'you slewing?’— ‘No, broker;' - 
Kwis not asleep.’— ‘How now, sirj were you conscbus?’-f '’. 
jcrcdoly, brodier.’— ‘Then, sir, consdous and with senses; 
wake in the hurricane, amidst the rrin pouring down with 
ashes of lightiung and crashes of thunder, you neither saw, 
lor yet heard Ae noise?’ — ‘Certainly, brother.’— Then, 
^ukkusa, rile man b^n to wonder: ‘O, how strange, how 
rondeiful, how deep indeed must be the peace wherein 
>ilgiims are able to aHde, rince one of them, being consdous 
nd awake, here in the hurricane, amidst the rain pouring 
lown with flashes of Ughtning and crashes of thunder, need 
idriier see, nor yet hear the noise!’ A.nd having thus riiown 
lis great adnuration for me, he turned round and went ofF,”*" 


But mtemaSy he has not yet entirely come to rest Fof 
he organ of thou^t is still aptated and unable at once to 
Mme to peace, in the same way that a pendulum set swill- 
ing, still for a time goes on swinging. But as riie man who 
has lus senses under his control, is able to thinlr whatever 
he pleases,— “whatever thought he wshes to think, that he 
thinks; and whatever thought he does not vrish to think^ that 
he does not dunk,” — already, as soon as he has retired &om 
die outer wwld, he has, “so to say, bound” his minA to a 
Midn definite thought^ concentrating b for example, on the 
idea of ‘earth,’ taking up the idea ‘earth,’ as his sole object. 
“In the idea ‘earth’ his mind is elevated, r^oiced, becomes 
appeased, delivered." This driiverance has especially also for 
result thtt soon he contemplates the idea ‘earth’ with complete 
equaiunuty, and thereby can disouss it firom his consdiousness 
M *he la^ reflection of the material world, while he inutiers e s 
himself in the idea of ^boundless space' 

“And the things of the sphere of boundless space, per^; 
cepnon of the ^here of boundless spacer and concentration 
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him hold good the impresare words- "Those whn 

aU of them I behave la the same wajr, action w hate I 

^ unmoved, m honor 
everywhere I am the same; This is die per- 
tecuon of my equanimity." •« ^ 

Nothing is able to arouse in him a motion of desire or 
of repulsion} only totaUy pure willing remams. For tfaroueh 
what might such a saint still be ‘influenced, after he hw 
become free from all former determinations and independent 
of all external impressions? Whatever motion of willmg he 
wishes to arouse, that he allows to arise, and whatever ^ain 
he wishes to subside, that he allows to subside. He has 
realized /hr most fafea freedom tf taUl* 

^ It may even Iwppen, that such a delivered on^ dunng 
his lifetime, may realize not only freedom m willing but 
also perfect freedom from willing, and thereby absolute 
freedom from consdousness and from sensation, to be sure, 
not at once, in a moment, but in successive upward stagey 
as a man climbs the steps of a ladder,— so powerful are the 
influencing elements of the world, chat scream in upon us 
through the ftve external senses, that even the delivered one 
can only completely stop them one after the other, though, 
as we have seen, even tf they press in on him, in each case 
they fell off from him without leaving a trace This way of 
ihe delivered on^ leading to perfect liberty from vohtion also, 
and thereby at the same time from the whole world, is as 
follows. 

Willing effectuates itself m the acavia.es of the ax senses. 

♦ Aocarfin^y, a saint may also lie defiaeiJ as a man who has leahaed fictdom of 
■will, or, what is the same things simply as a /iw *« 




lotiin^^ wd cdncentrafiott pf ;nimd',>conta(^*^srasa^^^p 
pMi^tto'n,'' bought, conscioasaess/'V^ resolutioh,- eri_CT^^';j 
slfli^dveaess, equanimity, recoflectedness, all these things,- 
iSeriicbe other, he has brought into order, these things h’ei' 
oi&wingly causes to arise, knowingly causes to contihue, 
Wowngly causes to disappear. And he recognizes : rThus these 
tlnrif si ^ not having been, come to appear; and having been, 
again’ disappear.’ And he is not inclined towards these thin^i’ 
arid not disndined towards them; not adhering, not attached, 
he^as escaped from them, has fled from them, without allowing 
his'mind to become restricted. For he Imows that there is sriU 
n; and as he develops it, he notes that it exists, 
ye monks, Ssriputta, after having completely' 
ov&come the sphere of nothingness, has won to the boundary 
of posable perception.** And from this conquest thoughtfully.' 
he, returns. And when he has thoughtfully returned from rius 

* On dill hc^t, die delivered one has only die consoonsnesi of being qmte alone 
and loosened fiom eveiydung Not only nodung of the noisy unrest of the corporeal . 
unld comes to him, or pediaps rather, into him, bur internally he is notr enticely ^ 
absorbed by bemg conaaoiis of the most lofty and sublime londmess, and thereby of 
^ most nia;eiac peace. He has shaken off everything, and thereby also fau otm-* 
'Coiporeal otgtniim, wbnh he nses only in his organ of thought, snd even m this, only' 
for the xecogmxuig of die immense voidaess in contrast to which he tees himsdf. 
Unds bnngi to him die farther sobhme msi^r: "1 am not anywhere udiaisoever, to 
iby one whatsoever, m anydung whatsoever, neither is anydung whatsoever mme, 
anywhere whatsoever, m tnything idiatsoevei.”>>5 

' In connection with the realm of nnrfiingn>«j ic ^ud m the pth Disoonrse of 
]^she Digha Kikaye **As soon, Pottba^Ua, as ^e monk has obtained petc^tton ‘witbm 
> ^ ^ ^ proceed fortfaer, step by step, to the boniidajy of perc^aon. - If 

he has readied die boundary of perception, he says to himself. Tb suffer tbon^ts is 
Sir me;, not to suffer dmugha IB better for me. If I dionld now go on dunking 
•*”* pereqmon would penih withm me^ and anodier, grosser pete^on , 
'vwOold ui^ How SOW} s£ I should txy to tod m sex so sioib?* And dms lio^ 
•j thjtite no niote and acts no mosa. Because he thinks no more and acts no mOTC} a6b'“ 

btltta Timmn^sittni i _ . . . « •• i.r a ^ 



‘ ^ become shall sxa become for I put it aw^; ^►heTs&sS^ 

»ii * * V # !!fe a' t " . V . » *. < r « .*a* j V 
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“Now what think you, Pukkusa; WUch may be more 
difficult to carry out^ winch more difficult to effea— that 
a person, conscious and vdth senses awake need neither see 
five hundred carts passing right by him, nor hear their 
noise, or that one, consdous and widi senses awake, in a 
thunderstorm, in a whirling hurricane, while the lightnings 
are flashing forth, and the thunderbolts are crasUng, need 
neither see, nor yet hear the noised*” ‘ 

“How, sir, could live hundred carts be compared with 
that, or even six, seven, eight or nine hundred, even a 
thousand or a hundred thousand carts!* Much more difficult 
would it be to carry out this, to effect this, — that one conscious 
and with senses awake in a thunderstorm, in a whirling 
hurricane, when the lightnings are flashing forth, and the thunder- 
bolts are crashing, need neither see, nor yet hear the noise'" 

“Now at one time, Pukkusa, I was staying near AtumS, in 
a barn. Just dien in a thunderstorm, in a whirling himirane, 
when the lightnings were flashing forth and die thunderbolts 
were crashing, not fer from the barn two peasants, br^as, 
were struck by the lightning, and four draught-o«m 
Pukkusa, a great crowd of people came ^ 

and stood round die two M cL 

oxen, kiUed by the lightning. Now, Pul*^ 

out of the barn, and was pacing up and do^ in^on 

the tlweshing-floor me, bowed 

of this great crowd of ,her^ 

?ukkuS I “tSh^^/^STh^ 
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rom this conquest he thoughtfully returns. And hatung 
houghtfiilly returned from this conquest he perceives the 
hings that are overcome, dissolved and transformed ‘Thus 
hese tlungs, not having been, come to appear} and having 
leen, agauv disappear.’ And he is not inclined towards these 
hings, and not dianclined towards them} not adhering, not 
T farlipil, he has escaped from them, has fled from diem, 
vithout allowing his mind to become restncted. For he 
mows that there tt no htghe)- freedom."'^ 

Sudi an one has thus, already in this present life, actually 
ealized complete deliverance from everjihing that is mans, 
lot die I, ihat means, from the components of his per- 
lonality, and thereby from the world. He has completed 
he gigantic task, he has burst all the fetters, “whether refined 
ir gross.””* He has completely annihilated all the activities 
if the senses, for they are the fetters, hence, all seeing, 
rearing, smdhng, tasting, touching, thinking, and thereby for 
i tune completely thrown aside the six senses-machine. He 
las gained the highest, the holy freedom. To be sure, later 
on these activities of the senses, the Sankbara, rise again, 
since the capacity of life of the six senses-machine still 
remains, and call him back agdn into the world. But now 
he stands enturely estranged from both his own sense- 
activities as well as the world. For now in the most 
immediate manner imaginable, he has directly experienced 
that he does not conast in them. For it goes without 
saying that after having freed himself from every kind of 
sensation, he had not become nothing— taking this word in 
the sense of absolute nothing— and then ^ain arisen anew 5 
but he had remained what he is from all eternity, while 

suitably Itself, ujok mantle and alms-bowl and entered die village to go die 
usual monimg toimd fbr alms of food And chose cow-keepers mid tenders of goats 
and &rmers and passers-bY) observing the venerable SimfTva npon his begging-oround, 
ctdaimed *Hdw wonderful} how cxtcaotdinaiy^ There is that asceac we saw 
dead} he has come alive a^un^***sz6 
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of mind, contact, sensaaoo, perception, thought, consaousness, 
will, resolution, energy, reflectiveness, equanimity, recollected- 
ness,-* all these things, one after the other, he has brought 
into order, these things he knowingly causes to arise, 
knowingly causes to continue, knowingly causes to disappear 
And he recognizes ‘Thus these things, not having been, 
come to appear; and having been, again disappear.’ And 
he IS not inchned towards these things, and not disinclined 
towards them; not adhering, not attached, he has escaped 
from them, has fled from them, without allowing bis mind 
to become restricted. For he knows that there is soil 
a higher freedom, and as he develops ii^ he notes that it exists. 

“And again, ye monks, Sariputta, after having entirely 
overcome the sphere of boundless spac^ in die idea ‘Boundless 
is the sphere of consciousness,’ has won to the realm of bound- 
less consdousness. And the things of ihe sphere of boundless 
consciousness, perception of die sphere of boundless con- 
sdousness, and concentration of mind, contact, sensation, 
percepdon, thought, consciousness, will, resolution, energy, 
reflectiveness, equanimity, recoUectedness, all these things, one 
after the other, he has brought mto order, these dungs he 
knowingly causes to ans^ knowingly causes to conunu^ 
knowingly causes to disappear. And he recogmzes T 
these ^Igs, not having been, come to appear; 
been, again disappear.’ And he is not inchned towards these 

,t, he notes havmg completely 

“^’sphere of bo^ess conscio usness, m tired ^ 


overcome 


AU these ftnenons 

t 

objKb 
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fhinlring also, iu the State of the annihilation of perception 
and sensation, is completely abrogated, as darkness only 
b e com es apparent, when the U^t is extinguished. Further, 
he has discovered that, as soon as this thinking, as a mere 
i magining , begins anew, we again find ourselves plunged 
into the domam of the laws of arising and passing away, 
and thereby of death, thus, of self-mystification. From his 
own experience he understands the truth of the description 
of this perpetual self-mystification, as it is given in a signi- 
ficant legend of the Samyutta-Nikaya.’^ 

The demon Vepadtti, together with his legions, is van- 
quished by the gods in battle, and bound in fivefold fetters. 
As often as he thinks. “The gods are right, and the demons 
are wroi^,” he finds himself free from the five fetters, and 
enjoying heavenly pleasures} and as often as he again thinks; 
“The demons are right, and the gods are wrong,” he again 
finds himself bound in the fivefold fetters and deprived of 
the heavenly pleasures. “So feeble,” it goes on, “are the 
fetters of Vepacitti, but fer more feeble still are the fetters 
of death. To imagine, causes us to be bound by death} 
not to imagine, causes us to be freed from the Evil One.” 
“T am,’ is unagmation, T am not,’ is imagination, ‘I shall be,’ 
is- imagination, ‘I shall not be,’ is imagination} ‘I shall be 
possessed of form,’ is imaginaaon, ‘I shall be without form,’ is 
imagination} ‘I shall be consdous,’ is imapnation} ‘I shall 
be unconsdous,’ is ima^anoo} ‘I shall be neither consdous 
nor unconscious,’ is ims^mation.” Thus a monk, who once 
has experienced the annihilation of perception and sensation 
and thereby the total ceasing of all imagination, imagines 
nothing more, even after having returned from this state to the 
world; “Thi^ ye monks, is a monk who does not imagine 
anything, does not ima^ne an3rthing of anything, does not 
imagine anything about anything.”’®' He only cherishes 
the one purely negative thought, because rejectii^ rxry- 
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conquest, he percetres the things that are overcome, dis- 
solved and transfbnned. ‘Thus these things^ not having been, 
come to appear; and having been, again disappear.’ And he 
is not inclmed towards these things, and not disindined 
towards them; not adhering, not attached, he has escaped 
from them, has iled from them, tvithout allowing his mind 
to become restricted. For he knows that there is still 
a higher freedom. And as he devdops iq he notes that it 


exists. 

"And agmn, ye monks, Siriputta, after having completely 
overcome the boundary of possible perception, has won to 
the dtssolutton of feiception emd sensation, and having by wisdom 
sighted this, the infl uences upon him are at an end* And 

equxauun " Wlili ihis be abo eeues lo think « all, jiin pcKatuK. ‘Peacefiil 
san I, exnneiiislirf am I, « •" "■ ameiO ^ pettepn^ 

talmg phet men now <r/.I ««>-»«««, B thetebr rdonid to ffluito ^*Je 
reitbte. itamely. to the percqmoti tlut thete b ao pBcepaon » 

therefore oiled the re»lm of "neither percepnot. nor aon-pmeepwm -aet.«ai»ti. 
sinaSottium, tninlated by Kamuna “the hontufeiy of poisible petcqi^ 

• The pa ttna dcstgaaiog this mte » enammeiit oT 

and .Mr tmadabaoa of pBt*pn» Bid s^o- ft ^ 

for fun seven dsja la the 43^ *•>' * drtmtig of 

dse of a msa deed, expired, and in the cs« of x tnoi* «) 

pereeptlon end renretion-whxt a the "".ndted. come to 

of a loan deed, espired, the pioreties o m m end the piocesses of mind 

an end. tte P~cc«e. of sp^ j UangS^* 

arc petuhed, come to sn end. , . j^^m2„ofrerc«pdonaadsens«ion 

shxtLed. A»d » dte bottorehT 

Che processes of booy, speech ^ ^ dimered.’’-Ia the 50* 

not e\h»iis«d, best not ^ „ ,jpous fiom without, is desotbed 

Discourse of th« Mejjbuu* lesortmg to the forest or to 

»5 foUows “-nie xenereWe SxnjU* ^ ^ bnt^feiie difStnhy iht« 

die foot of e tree or .0 some ».ta«y ^^.t Iuippo.«I once d« the 

aBaiacd to the ceasing of pncepnon ^ ateUed in the attainment of the 

xeneraWe SanjIva was seated tart, and goat-hods and httshandmim 

CBsmg ofpercnidon andsen^M. he ssr beaeadt die tree, mid, 

::rvf.Ltoppenedt,.ee_^^^*^f^^h.deed. Th« 

seine hi®( d**!" h « m Ac fire** iUid those coanny 

Hure'her some gras* aao sooh ... ._j ,,011 their way. And wuen 
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spns jifinn, that in the moment of his coming death, through 
the absence of this thirst and die grasping conditioned by it, 
no more rebirth will lie before him, but eternal deliveranrc 
from the world, absolute freedom from sensation for ever will 
supervene. “And thus he recognizes: ‘These six senses will 
come to perfect, complete and entire annihilation, and 
nowhere, in no place, will other ax senses arise.”* “Witiiin 
the dehvered one the knowledge of his deliverance arises: 
‘Rebirth is annihilated, fulfilled is the holy life; done, what 
was to do; no more is this world for me,’ thus he knows.””^ 
Armtv iin g to this, wc did not at ail need here the special 
case of a delivered one who already during his lifetime has 
been able to free himself from sensation. If, nevertheless, 
we have dealt with it, this has happened because it is 
predsely in such an one that the effects of dehverance, 
already dunng his lifetime, stand out with special dearness 
and distinctness.*' 

* w 

* 

Now many a reader wll perhaps wonder to himself that 
in what has passed in our previous pages, in the course of 
our exposition of the Buddha’s docmne of dehverance, we 
have not devoted a single word to the concept NMSna, 


* Besides diiSj die state of die anmhiktioii of perc^non and sensatum may be 
attamed not only by a pexfeet sain^ din^ by one who has anxuhilated for ever every 
land of thirst for eascence (Becomms^ m every possible form so that he dues every- 
dung with die most perfect eqnammi^, more especially his own capacity for leahzmg 
dus last and highest state of the annihilation of perception and sensanon dnnng his 
present lifeame, but it may be nached also by him who has lost all thirst for iwn’Frenfffj 
mth iie of dttt final restdoe whereby he soil ftels ^love and }oy and inclination^ 
towards die perfect eqnammi^ he has won thereby^ and to die capaaty for dm aunt- 
hilauon of perception and sensation thereby ansiog widun him* Such a person} in 
the latter state, may attam a traiwitoiy or temporary deUvenmee, but as long as this 
last residue of thirst, ihu^ the satisfiiction fclt over this all-embracing et^iazumity he 
has on, 18 not yet annihilated, he does not yet possess ettna/ dehverance^ smee even 

this last residue of diusc at death nuist manifost its consequences, that is to say, n 
must lead to a netv, even if a ** best grasping ** 


22 
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these phenomena wMch run their course on him or before 
him or in him, or whatever we hke to call it; and contmuaUy 
arouse his consciousness in the form of sensation, incessantly 
“not having been, come to appear, and, having been, again 
disappear.” Yea, it is he himself who “htuwmgfy causes them 
to arise, htoimgiy to remam, and kneterngly agam to petish," 
and thus, if it is permissible to use such a humble comparison, 
he plays catchball with the world, which he can make dis- 
appear and rise again before him according as he chooses. 
He has experienced m himself the full truth of the &mous 
words of the monk Assaji, in which the doctrine of foe 
Buddha seems to be summed up- 


“The (painful] phenomena arismg from a cause, 
Their cause the Pafect One has told, 

And their annihilation too. 

This the great ascetic teaches.””’ 

From this standpoint he now of course blows immediately 
that he himself will die just as litde as in trpfo he ever hw 

new dying nnimg to. ^ gigantic and 

come finally to upon foe delusion that his 

incessant self-mysaficauon, ^ components 

real essence has be now has entirely de- 

of his personahty. every kmd of reflecnon 

stroyed; yea, he has ^^’“‘^“fThis relation to foe 
of a positive ^ ^5e lUusionary, fous, a mere 

world, by natural “^bice his own essence does not 

nnaginadon, ^ is only realized, when this 

enter uito fo» tmnrauB, 
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Accordingly in the Canon we find firequent, direct mention 
of rflnj&ff-nibbana, ri&jrrt-eictincti.on. 

Because thus Nibbana is nothing else but deliverance, like 
this, it becomes equally evident during the saint’s lifetime. 

“VisiblypresentNibbana,they say, dearGotamajhownow, dear 
Gotama, is Nibbana visible and present, inviting to come and 
see, leading to the goal, intelli^ble to the wise, each for himself^” 
“Inflamed by deare, evil-disposed by hate, confused by 
deluaon, overcome, entirely influenced internally, O Brahmin, 
we think of hurting ourselves, we dunk of hurting others, 
we think of hutting both ourselves and odiers, and feel 
mental pain and grief. But if we have abandoned desire, 
abandoned hate, abandoned delation, then we do not think 
any more of hurtmg ourselves, nor of hurting others, nor 
of hurting both ourselves and others, and we do not feel 
mental pain and grief Thus, O Brahmin, Nibbana is visible 
and present, inviting to come and see, leading to the goal, 
intelligible to the wise, each for lumself. 

“In so for, O Brahnnn, as a person experiences the com- 
plete and entire cflsappearance of detire, the complete and 
entire disappearance cd hate, the complete and entire dis- 
appearance of delusion, so fir, O Brahmin, is Nibbina visible 
and present, inviting to come and see, leading to the goal, 
intelligible to the wise, each for him self 
Thus also according to this, at the death of the saint 
nothing of his self is extinguished, for in spite of his entry 
upon extinction, NibbSna, he still continues to hve on here 
below. Only desire, hate and ddution are extinguished, of 
vvhich no thinking man will mtintain that they constitute 
his essence. All tiiat is extinguished, as their epitome, is the 
flanng flame of thirst to remain in contact vrith the world.*" 

* Tim this osnnctBin is nothing more thin the eroncnon of will, is htauofiiny 
otpreasd in V 283 of the Dhamnapada, where instead of »iM»«. etnngoished, «Uai» 
devoid of will, IS die ei^essran used. * 
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ihmg: “This docs not belong to me, this am I not, lius is 
not my self." '' 

For the rest, deliverance is not dependent on our being 
able to eflcct at will the annihilation of percepnon and 
sensarion during our lifetime, and thereby to leave the world 
entirely— to realize this, requires extraordinary feculnes of 
concentration, as we shall see later on— but dehverance is 
exclusively conditioned by this, that in consequence of die 
advent of the complete knowledge that all is foil of suffering 
and conditioned by thirst, diis same thirst is completely 
destroyed. Everyone who has attained to this, already during 
his lifetime takes up this position towards his own personahty, 
especially towards the acrivines of the senses, and herewith 
towards the world, like him who has attained to the anni- 
hilation of perception and sensanon. For, just because he 
has no longer any kind of desire for sense-aenvity and the 
woild, thereby the chain is broken that bound to these, 
and ever and again caused to arise m him the delusion that 
in some way they belonged to him, were it only « 
sense that he himself in himself truly is not »uched by 
their loss, but at least he needs them for lus happiness, m 

put fifl® y®®* 
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Parinibbana, thus, may also be defined as die final ceasing 
of ail the acdvities of die senses by the abandonment of 
the sk senses-machine which on this very account has now 
become superfluous. “When thou hast recognized the passing 
away of lie organic processes— Sanldiara— then doest thou 
know the Un-become." NibbSna, however, may be defined 
as the most complete independence of these acdvides of the 
senses, and thereby as their complete mastery in the absence 
of all forth er attachment to them, m certain drcumstances 
up to the point of bdi^ able at will to put a complete stop 
to all of them even during the present lifetime.* 

A af 


With this, we have arrived at die pointy where each may 
dedde for himself, whether he wants to stay on in the 
world, or prefers to take up the struggle for its overcoming 
and for separation from it. For this is how the problem 
presents itself, not at all as the “ordinary person” pictures 
it, who imagines death to have as its inevitable consequence 
the annihilation of the world for him, and who therefore 
knows no fogher am than to prolong the duration of bis 
stay in the world as much as pt^ible. But the case is just 
the reverse. Life is assured to us through all eternity, as 
long as we only will it; for the saying of Schopenhauer, 
that “life is assured to the will for life,” holds good, as we 
have seen, to its full extent with the Buddha also; and the 
problem is not how to reman in the world as long as 
^ssible, but how to escape from it as soon as practicable. 
Therefore the ^e alternative, which alw'ays stands open to 
everyone, is this. Either we do not renounce the activities 


unaihiUnon of peicepDon and sensanon, 
tha aam, and Uveiaby *at of taoMSia, by moans of 

=?oft.rrossir ^ 
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which yet, as everybody knows, consamtes the final goal of 
bis teaching. “Nibbana is die kernel of the holy life, brother 
Visakha, Nibbana is its purpose and its goal."^* But this 
surprise is unfounded. For in deahng with the state of the 
perfectly delivered one after death, and even dunng his 
lifetime, we were speaking about nothing but Nibbina. For 
Nibbana and eternal deliverance are synonymous concepts 
which in so far coincide, that they have no sort of positive, 
but only a purely negative content As by delfoermice we 
simply think di freedom, without thereby giving any definition 
of w'hat the delivered one really is after his deliverance^ so 


Nibbana literally only means extmgtiubmg. And as we 
recognized deliverance to be liberation from the durst 
dwelling within us for the five groups of grasping, as fiir 
the painful components of our personahiy, and precisely 
therefore, as the final complete liberation from these groups 
of grasping themselves, occurring m death, and foereby fom 
the whole world, even so Nibbana means nothing else \m 
the extinguishing of this thirst, and thereby, ultunately foe 
extinguishing of our personaUty and of foe world at foe 
death^f the saint. “Nibblna, Nibbana, so they ^y, frirad 
Sum "4a” now means Nibbana, friend>" “Tiut whifo 

oat of nn iiiipl<as»nt M haw " ipproadw the object aii»»>ng towtioii, 

nor oni^tasiat, m this tninaer, ^wSTsTeto die ol^ecti neitber^e^t 

unplcsant one. At mduBnoi. Cenon die reguhriy leaning 

mmfisifoon of thn» 
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The Buddha does not mistake die weightiness of dus 
objecdon. He even concedes that despite all our recognidon 
of suffering, it would be impossible to overcome the thirst 
for the world, if the desire for wellbeing could only be 
satisfied in the world and by its means, if therefore this same 
desire were not taken into account, and even to an 
incomparably higher degree, in the striving for release from 
the world. “Unsatisfying are sensual enjoyments, full of 
torment, full of desprir, misery is predominant in them, — 
if, MahSnama, the rioble disciple, wholly wise, thus rightly 
sees according to truth, in perfect wisdom, but outside 
sensual enjo3rments, outside evil, finds no happiness, nothing 
better, then he certainly does not turn away from these 
sensual enjoyments. But when, MahSnama, the noble disdple 
with true wisdom thus rightly percdves: ‘Unsatisfying are 
sensual enjoyments, full of tormeni^ full of despair, misery 
is predominant in them,’ and outside sensual enjoyments, 
outride evil, finds happiness and sometiiing better, then, 
verily, he follows no longer after sensual enjoyments. I also 
Mahanama, before my full Awakening, bong incompletely 
awakened and still ody striving for awaketung, clearly thus 
perceived; ‘Unsatisfying are sensual enjoyments, foil of 
torment, full of despair, misery is predominant in them,’ but 
not findii^ happiness or aught better outside sensual en- 
joyments, outride evil, I knew not to turn away from 
foUowii^ them. But when, Mahanama, with true wisdom I 
fous clearly perceived. ‘Unsati^ng are sensual enjoyments, 
full of torment, full of despair, misery is predominant in 
foem,’ mid made smtial enjoyments, outside evil, bad found 
haziness and something better, then I knew to turn away from 
sensual enjoyments.” 

To what an extent the Buddha acknowledges the justice 
OT the desire for wellbeing, together with the unfoundedness 
of the fear that it might not be satisfied in deliverance from 
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We know of course, that in consequence of the extinction 
of this thirsq in approaching death, the body also 
endowed widi the six senses, must definitively perish, v^out 
a new one being formed; but this complete extinction, tins 
P/inmbbSna, touches the saint just as tittle as Nibbana, the 
extinction that happened during the lifetime. If thirst for 
the world were something he could lose without any hurt 
to himself, as being something ahen to his deepest essence, 
very mudh more does this hold good of his corporeal 
oi^anism, this mere “fairtcauon of thirst.”*" Patimbbina is 
nothing else but the final extinguishing of all the compo- 
nents aianatta^ of not-the-/. It is the anupaduesanMana, the 
extinguishing without any remainder of accessories, m contra- 
disttncrion to cxtincnon happenmg during the lifetime, the 
sa-itpSdtsesa-vtbbSiia, NibbSna with a remander of accessories.* 
Even in this manner does die saint, from the moment of 
entry of Nibbana, penetrate his whole relation to the world— 
it is surely clear without further argument that to the worid 
also belong all the components of his own pasonahty-he 
awaht ouf of the long dream of lift, dreamt during Wn 
and maintained by the activities of the senses, m which he 
imagined himself ro belong to the world,** ®d 
that this state is the only one beaming 
of all these activities of sense, and with them, of aU o^c 
whJrh thereby is ie eternal peace, the eternal 

p«c^. •I>i= “ *» 

dissolution of causality ,* Nibbana. 

said in the Imamka, 7J. 
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"Endowed with these things not to be found in the 
average man: the treasure of moral discipline, of watchful- 
ness over the senses, of thoughtful and complete consciousness 
and contentedness, the monk chooses out for himself some 
sohtary spot— the foot of a forest tree, a cleft in the rocks, 
a mountain cave, a place of bur3dng, a thicket or a couch 
of straw in the open field. And having returned &om his 
begpng round and partaken of his meal, he sits down with 
legs crossed under him, body held upright^ and deliberately 
practises Recollectedness. Putting away worldly craving, 
he abides with thoughts free from craving; he cleans lus 
mind of craving. Putting away anger and Ul-will, he abides 
benevolent-minded. IQndly and compassionate towards 
everything that lives, he clears his mind of all anger and 
ill-will. Putting away sloth and torpor, he dwells vigilant 
and alert. Wholly conscious and recollected, he dears his 
mind of sloth and torpor. Putting away inner unrest and 
anxiety, he dwells in quietude. Hhs inward thoughts quieted, 
he dears his mind of inner unrest and anxiety. String away 
doubt, he dwells delivered &om doubt. No longer questioning 
what things are good, he dears his mind from doubt. 

“With this, O kmg, it is the same as (with the abandon- 
ment of the following burdensome dungs): Suppose tiiat a 
man, having borrowed a sum of money, should engage in 
business, and that his ventures should succeed, so that he 
should be able to wipe out his original debq and with what 
remains over take to himself a wife. Sudi a man would 
rejoice thereat and be glad in mind, saying- ‘I that aforetime 
borrowed money to engage in business have succeeded in 
my aff^s and have cancelled my debt, and, over and above, 
have got me a wife.’ 

^ Or suppose, O long, that a man has been sick, in great 
pan, seriously ill, unable to partake of food, exceedingly weak 
of body 5 and that after a rime he recovers from that sirlmpcg^ 
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of rbc senses, but accept it in the bargain that we must 
ever anew let ourselves be subjected to the process of birth, 
ei'cr and again fall a prey to the troubles and sorrows of 
life, all possible diseases, lastly to old age and death, yea, 
and with the certainty, in the course of endless SamsSca 
through immeasurable spaces of time, of sinkmg down 
again into the abysses of existence, the animal realm and 
the worlds of the hells j or else we renounce all acavines 
of sense for ever, thereby divesting ourselves of the body 
for ever, and in requital therefor, escape for ever from all 
sorrow of no matter what kind. 

But deal as these altemadves may be, the “ignorant 


worldling” may not yet be able to come to a definite decision. 
For there soil remains for him, in so fir as he tnes to keep 
to a standpoint of pure cognition, one great objection wl^ 
he does not find refuted in the foregoing exposition. He 
know'S bimsdf as a being “that desires weal and shuns wofc 
Now in what has gone before he indeed sees a possibihty 
of escaping evil, but it would seem to him, ^ly at the 
price of all wellbeing also coming to an end 
wer He has a feeUng as if such a state wuld not posab y 
be aureeable to him, certainly not as agreeable as residrace m 
Wd ie beyond doubt there is also some pleas^ 
fnr him as the Buddha himself admits • “It is noq ye disap 

mentations, of oonsciousnew corporeality, 

would not let themselves ^P^^S^by —s- 
by sensation, by petMpnon, y ^ ^ ^ 

i*- C^nly, ^ pain arW 

changed again to Pj®’ end of all, it is always 

say I, Punna,”- predominates.”- Yet, 

pain that ^7 of our nature which craves 

nevertheless, that jegg, is taken into consideraaon. 

wellbemg, to some extent at least, IS 



-'^deri^ fiom 'd^es'and'ailiftiimg$^ 

'65^, , put' exCTd^g energetic thinking and contemplation; ;m' ■ 
^eV‘j9yl>and bliss that are bom of detachment^ he attains., 
5 tp’'tiie.' First Stage of Absorption, and this body he soaksj"' 
l^turates, fills and penetrates with the joy and bliss that are 
'borh'of detachment, so that there is no tingle part of -the 
liiody that is not penetrated with the joy and bliss that- are 
bom,Qf detachment ■ «■ 

“Just as, O long, a competent bath-attendant sprinkles the 
1 soap-powder upon a platter, and kneads and woris the water, 
'mto it; until the entire lump of soap is thoroughly h Wr 
-and pervaded with moisture without and within, so penetrated 
iwth the moisture that not a drop fells — even thus, O Iring, 
'does' the monk completely soak, saturate, fill and penetrate, 

( the body -vtith the joy and bliss that are born of detachment 
' “Again, O Idn^ stilling tlunldng and contemplation, through 
'deep inward quietude the mmd emei^hig sol^ having ceased 
from tiunking and contemplation, in the joy and bliss that 
are bom of concentration, the monk atttins to tiie Second 
Sta^ of Absorption, and this body he soaks, saturates, fills , 
and penetrates with the joy and bliss that are bom of 
concentration, so that there is no tittle part of die body 
that IS not penetrated with the joy and bliss that are bprn 
of concentration. 

^^uppose, O king, that there is a pool of water over a 
^,^^ng, with no inlet of water fixim any other quarter 
.whacoever, ea^ west; north, or south, and suppose that 
a doud in tiie rainy season unlades its burden into, 

■ tti .then ^t pool with the cool spring-waters welling -up.' 

. bmeath will be soaked, saturated, filled penetrated with ti]^ ' 
^e;.cool-,'watprs,.so that there will be no part of the.pool- 
. ^t .will, not be^metrated' by the tooI spi^-^wa^:^^^ 
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the \vorld and on the way thereto, may be seen in more 
precise form, especially iiom the following passage- 

“Fotthapada, I preach to yoa the doctnne that shall release 
you from the possession of the material, the mental, the 
bodiless seif— [meaning, the asstmed possession of such a 
self]* — through following which, all de^ement shall fall from 
you, your purity increase, and even here on earth you shall 
behold the fulness and perfect unfolding of wisdom through 
your own knowledge, and attam to enduring possession 
thereof. Now, Potthapada, it may be that you are thinking: 
‘Defilement certainly may vanish, purity may increase, and 
even here on earth one may see the fulness and perfect 
unfolding of wisdom throng one’s own knowledge, and 
attain to enduring possession thereof but that must be a 
very dreary life.’ But the matter is not thus to be regarded, 
Potthapada, rather will all that I have mentioned happen, 
and then only joy, pleasure, quietude, mnest reflection, com- 
plete consdousness and bliss ensue.” 

The climb upwards to the heights of d^veranc^ to 
Nibbana the nearer we come to the goal, bnngs t c 
greater bhss in its train, a bhss of whose depth the worldhng 
Ln form no conception. Here we give the speaal 
scription of that bfissful state entered by the aspmng toap^ 

later on.’** ^ -jT. 

» upotduipsda. If Othera ufa** “ 

die .pinn^l, di. from d» by 

jour dooime” dmn I ^ ,df itat I 

^ussiou of dio to Buddba tote to 

anjdung #t oE belonging to to tiodd. 
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solitude, of quietude, of awakening,” the welfere that is 
followed by no land of suiFering, on whidi account, of it 
the words hold good: “It is to be cultivated, and cherished 
and increased. One has not m guard oneself against such 
wellbdng, say L’”*" Who once has enjoyed this wellbeing, 
has, “apart from sensual enjoyments, apart from eril, found 
happiness and what is better.” For him “sensual weal becomes 
filiy weal, vulgar weal, unholy weal,”**' which, in free of 
that “heroic weal” he can easily renounce, yea, which for 
him, stands opposed as a miserable caricature to that real 
wellbeing in his innermost nature. “What do you think, 
O Brahmin? If a fire were kindled, fed with hay and wood, 
or if fire were kindled and fed with hay and wood soaked 
with ram, — wluch of these two would possess flame and 
splendour and light^” — “If it were possible, Gotama, to 
Idndle fire by means of hay and wood soaked widi rain, 
then this fire also would possess flame and splendour and 
light.”— “But it IS impossible, O Brahnun, it could not be 
that fire should be Idndled, fed wth hay and wood soaked 
with rain, except by ma^cal might. As if, O Brahmin, fire 
should be kindled, fed with hay and wood soaked with 
rain, just so, Brahnun, appears to me a happiness fed with 
the five enjoyments of the senses”*** 

But this “perfect wellbring” is not yet everything. “There 
are, Uda^^ still other things, that are better and more ex- 
cellent, for the attainment of which the monks who stay 
vdth me lead the holy life.” *** For above this “visible well- 
being,” stands the “blissful tranquillity”**’ which supervenes 
when the striving disciple, leaving the whole corporeal world 
to below him, enters that sublime state of mind, where to 
s mento eye only the realm of boundless space, then that 
of the infinity of consciousness remain, which opens out 
into direct knowledge of the immense void he then alone 
sees around Mm: “Empty is this of the I, and of aught 



i|Js,pr5S3« 

Or suppose, O king, that a man who has bem bound 

loss or damage to any of his property. Such a man would 

wT? ‘I that aforetime 

as bound in prison am now restored to liberty mdi all 
my property intact!’ ^ 

"Or suppose, O Jang, a man to be a slarcj not bis own 
master, at the beck and call of anoiher, unable to go about 
at wH. And suppose that after a rime this man is free from 
servitude, becomes his owm master, is no more thrall to 
another, is a fireman, able to go whithersoever he will. Such 
a man. will rejoice thereat and be glad in mind, saying: “I 
chat aftireame was slave and servant of another now am a 
frecdman and can go whithersoever I choose'’ 

“Or suppose, O king, that a man withmuch goods and wealih 
is upon a long desert journey, and that after a nme, safe 
and sound, he leaves the desert behmd without having 
suffered the loss of any of his goods. Such a man would 
rejoice thereat and be glad in mind, saying. *1 that aforeame 
was toiling through the desert am now returned m safety 
with all my goods untouched!’ 

“Even thus, 0 king, as a debt, as an illness, asimpnsonmen^ 
as thraldom, as a desert journey, does the monk regard these 
Five Impediments while as yet tiiey are not banished from 
within him. Bm^ like a cancelled debi^ like recovery from 
illness, like release from prison, like being a freedman, like 
safe soil— even so does die monk regard the banishing of 
these Five Impediments from within him. 

“As soon as he perceives them to be eradicated from his 
internal nature, joy and pleasure are awakened withm him, 
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should he pass away^ Because he does not pass away, how 
should he die? Because he does not die, how should he 
tremble? Because he does not tremble, for what should he 
long^'”'®’ He has “become still.” But “having become still, 
he does not incline; not inclining, he neither comes nor 
goes; ndther coming nor going, he neither appears nor 
dUisappears; ndther appearing nor disappearing, there is no 
here nor there nor between; this is the end of suffering,”"*' 
yea, it is pure blessedness. “Bliss is Nibbana, bliss is 
Nibbana,” Siriputta exclaims;"*^ and even more, it is the 
highest bliss: “Hunger is the worst disease; the activities of 
the senses* are the worst suffering. Having recogiuzed tins, 
verily one reaches b^ibbSna, highest bliss ." For rest, peace, 
and blessedness, are fundamentally the same: “'Whoso is 
impregnated wth goodness, the monk deatning to the doc- 
trine of the Buddha, he turns towards the land of feace, 
where tranritoriness finds rest, to bliss." 

But here once more “noimal” understanding will a gain 
be inclined to protest How can bliss eidst^ wh«e abs ol ute 
rest reigns of such sort that nothing more of any 1nni3 is 
even felt? Thus it will question, in entire agreement with 
that contemporary of Ssriputta, who in reply to the letters 
exclamation ‘Bliss is Nibbana, bliss is Nibbana,’ full of 
astomshment, asked; “How can there be bliss, where riiere 
is no sensation?” And like this quesrionm-, the modem 
sceptic also will probably at first not understand the reply 
of Sariputta; “This, precisely, O friend, is bhs^ that here 
thrae IS no sensation.” Therefore we will briefly deal 
with this. 

Everything occurring to us and in us, is vrilling. We 
to see, to hear, to smell, to taste, to touch, to thinb — 
of coTOe, pleasant dungs only,— or what is the same thing, 
we wsh to generate vdthin us a pleasant consciousness in 
the form of the sensation of pleasant objects, which con- 



concentrarion. ^ W aad bhs that are bom of 


L' s:* ” "s? *“«' »f Ai«pft», j\i. w“ 

sojfa, mnnites, /ills sod paiemtes ivMi s bEss spsn 
from active joy, so that there is no part of the body that 
IS not penetmed with that bliss apart from active joy. 

Suppose, O Kng, that there is a pond of lotuses, blue 
and red and white, all growing and thriving m die water, 
immersed in the water, denying their sustenance from the 


coveting waters, from head to root those lotuses wiB be 
soaked, saturated, filled and penetrated by die cool watetj 
there will be no part of them diat wdl not be penetrated 
by the cool water— even thus does die monk completdy 
soak, saturate, fill and penetrate diis body with a bliss apart 
from aedve joy. 

“Again, O king, pleasure and pain left behind, with the 
frding away of all past joy and sorrow, in the painless, 
pleasureless utter purity of a mind wholly calmed and 
collected, the monk attains to the Fourdi Stage of Absorption^ 
and he seats himself and envelops this body in cleansed 
and purified thought^ untd there is no single part of the 
body that is not enveloped m cleansed and purified thought 
Just as a man mi^t sit down and envelop himself head 
and all, in a clean white cloth, so that no part of his body 
lemains uncovered by the clean w'hite doth, so the monk 
sits down and completely envelops this body in deansed 
and purified thought”*^’ 

Certainly, this wellbdng is of quite another sort from 
sensual wellbemg. It is “the welftre of renunciation, of 
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your essence does not one way or another change of and 
by itself, you thus will be abandoned' to suflFering. You 
cannot flee from yourself 

This is qmte wrong, the Buddha says. You are not will, 
but in you there arise merely motions of will as in the 
darkened heavens flame forth %htnings. And just as those 
flashes of lightning, though arising in space, have nothing in 
common with it, so the motions of wilhng that arise in you 
have nothing m common with your true self. For this very 
reason not only can you cause new willing to arise within 
yourself but you can also annihilate old willing, yea, every 
kind of willing, and thereby every kind of suffering, by 
especially devdoping within yourself the will to insight into 
the painful nature of all that has arisen. When this will is 
fully satisfied, and thus complete insight attained, then no 
other further wilhng of any kind can possibly exist within 
youj it is lolled by this inaght. 

In harmony with tins declaration, my striving for ins^ht 
and the removal of the cause of suffering, already roused and 
active in me, now takes this direction pointed out to me by the 
Buddha. More and more do I understand the correctness 
of his explanations, for which very reason, the Buddha for 
me far outshines Schopenhauer, and at last appears to me 
as the highest of gods and men. But this insist, being not 
yet perfect, and, above all, not always present to me, is not 
sufficient to kill my willing grown to die intensity of thirst. 
At first I rather behold, as finat of this pamal insight^ only 
a new Idnd of volition growing out of me, directed toward 
the overcoming of the former willing, thus, vowirdsrentmdation. 
Thereby the unconcern with which up till now, I had 
abandoned myself to those motions of willing that affirmed 
the world and myself has disappeared, and in its stead there 
has entered what is called the self-dsvision of the will, with 
all the inward dissension which this brings witii it^ the 

*3 
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pertaining to the /," Upon these lonely heights, inexpressible 
peace comes over him— “here is no suffering, here is no 
vexation”’^ until at last, mth the annihilation of every land 
of perception and sensation, he has become tranquilhty itself 
Whoso once has expenenced dus state within himself, is 
lost to the turmoil of the world, even if he again awakes 
to it: “His mind indines i» sohtude, bends towards sohtade, 


sinks itself in solitude.” The only longing of which such 
an one is still capable, can only be to let this state of 
absolute peace become eternal, folly to realize NibbSna, For 
CO biffi) this is highest blessedness. 

Thus NibbSna shows itself to be etnnal rtst, „eternal 
stillness,”**' the “GREAT PEACE” *** whose realm the delivered 
one enters even during his lifetime, which he completely 
realizes at death, and in wfoch he has taken ptwsepon for 
ever of everything “that is true and r«L”* This Gr«t 

Peace stands above aU “perfect wellbeing, above ah WissM 

rest” that can be won here below. All this is msufiiaent, ^ 
for it has the defect that is has “become,” is “compouijdf 
but “what has in any way become, what b con^ound^ 
this is changeable and must perish.”'*’ Thwefwe n does 
not defturel* W btyoo'i 

“And btcos. te dot. no ._^ 

^ • .« i.1 tt llio 


« foms » th. 0«hdjc eb,^, vAcaj. 

eternal Dfit >“ ptAy®" befi*® ** ^ ^ jeitb Death helonga to lift, 

moch A. btitb. It « no'b.ng bat to paqanB ®f » 

BW geno of BBCtAamg mono® ^ ** mwlTed m 


IS only acnu»“*‘'V ■ — . . ’ 
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-ye monks, I say, is the highest comfort of feeling.”'*' To 
whomsoever this comfort has once been given, such an 
one henceforth knows no other kind of willing than to 
obtiun this independence for ever. That is to say, the will 
for the overcoming of bs will as it presents itself in the 
form of thirst, becomes at last so strong that it takes com- 
plete possession of him, even as formerly did tbs tbrst. He 
goes on living only for the sake of its realization. Certdnly, 
he thereby gives bmself over again into the servitude of 
the will, he sacrifices everything to it, as before to thirst. 
But this new will, in an essential pomt, is distinguishable 
from the thirst still dwellmg mtbn him. The latter can 
never hope to be satisfied, — ^^us do I stagger from desire 
to enjoyment, and midst enjoyment for desire I starve,”® 
holds good of bm — ^for wbch reason we can never escape 
from suffering. But this new will, directed towards the 
overcoimng of all willing, the vnll for holmess, and it alone, 
"can ever be folly satisfied, and is folly satisfied in the delivered 
one, who in Nibbana eiqieriences that mighty triumph of 
that complete and eternal satisfaction of bs will, the no 
longer bavtng any wtU, and thereby the highest bhss. 

For if happiness, as we saw at the commencement of tbs 
work, is nocbng but satisfaction of will, if happmess and 
satisfiiction of will are identical concepts, then the complete, 
perfect and permanent satisfiiction of the will for holmess 
which alone predominates in the stnving sage, tiiat is, the 
will for will-lessness, precisely for this reason must be purest 
bliss. He alone of all the miUtards and milliards of bangs, mho 
since ever the morld began, have stitven in vam for the ideal 
<f aU happiness, “has got all his miUl'* This idea must be 
thought out to the end, to obtsdn at least a glimpse of the 
immense and unparalleled idea lying within it. 

Now we may complet ely understand the powerful words; 

* ‘'Who has got all hu will anS ha flestte, has got peact ” (Master Edchait.) 
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sciousness is the sole object of the activities of the senses. 
But consciousness aroused in the end always disappoints 
expectation: SufFenng uldmately predominates every timej the 
painBll impressions of consaousness are far more numerous 
and also more intense than the pleasant ones. Thereby 
new Willing is excited within us, namely, the desire or will 
to know the causes of those unpleasant impressions of 
consaousness, and how to eliminate them, so ^t only the 
pleasant ones may remain. This wilhng also always remams 
unsatisfied, we never succeed in finding out beyond question 


the cause of sufiering. This is shown in the history of 
medidne in respect of the suflPenng associated with disease, 
no less than in the history of religions and philosophy with 
regard to suffering conditioned by the laws of nature. The 
answers given by the religions to the question as to the 
cause of suffering, are nearly all of the same kind as that 
with which the Bible solves the problem. We suffer, because 
our ancestress Eve was so thoughtless as to take a bite at 
the apple gainst the bidding of a god, whereby, of course, 
every possibility of freeing ourselves from suffering is cut 
off in advance Hardly more satisfectory are the answw 
fflven bv the philosophers of the older and later ames. Only 
to men have discovered the true and 
all suffering, the Buddha and Schopenhauer, 
only in a manner purely theoreticaL Both say. Thou 
Se thou wiUest. For everything that thou canst em 
.,^1 thus aU objects of seemg, hearrag, 

their innermost na^e Sest to 

wilt, always inev^ly p“ • do away with 

do away Schopejiauer proceeds. For 

willing. But 'inaimg ^at your real essence consijs. 




■:;jf and/dean; 


, very fine, without spbe, 

And his fiiends and comrades, relatives anjd ’V 

■^cousins should call for an expert doctor, who diould give ’ 
hifo a remedy, make him void upwards and downwards, ,and , 
me ointments, balsam and sneezing-powder. And he shoiilii, ‘ 
uiidergo this treatment, and then his eyes should open, and' 

‘ become deared. And as he begins to see, his joy and 
, pleasure in the knacker’s shirt, blackened with oil and soot, 
,shbdd vanish, and he should take that other man for his 
enemy, and perhaps widi for his death as expiadon, sapng: ’ 
^;br a long time, truly, I have been deemed by this fellow, 
Jdefiauded and (heated with ihis knacker’s shirt, blackened ■ 
with oil and soot.’ In exaedy the same way, Magandiya, .’I 
,;,shop4d like to expound to you the doctrine as to what is 
‘ h^h, what is Nibbana. And you might behold health, and 
she Nibbana, and as you were beginning to see, joy and 
pleasure in the five groups of grasping would vanish fimm 
you, and you would think: ‘For a long time I have really 
‘ been deedved, defiauded and cheated by this mind.* For 
r was in attachment grasping the body, I was in attachment 
, gtaspi^ sensation, I was in attachment graspii^ perception, 

-I was in attachment grasping mentations, I was in attachment 
.,s grasiat^ consciousness.”’'’” 

':i;^But not only our personahty, as easting on this earth, 
vdoolts to the dehvered one like a knacker’s shir^ blackened 
• ' personality, even such as exists ' 

bwens of die gods, is for him who has' 

• ** innermost self, notlnng but-^* 

/ fPr,,accordhg to the Angnttara NikSya, even 

• Bic^ it «niiw me » rengaia the toe state of iSliTl 
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motions towaids renunciation wauins unremimnn- c. 

«h ta= of doire And only by .n*=^™dlritS’ 

IMmfbl MOTiM CO tbe httor, can we bclp dee fai ,f 
Bnt .f wc follow dec la, ter, dien J a newXd S 
snrcimg, tbcrc now cntcra mmru <»»«»«, -conscience 
according to what tve have been considering in our previous 
pages, being nothing but the struggle of our mnennost 
essence gainst what we have already understood as brininne 
about sufTenng and as therefore unwholesome for us.* But 
if we do not yield m this struggle, if at all cose we deepen 
the insight we already have gamed, then with le groivtfa, 
the new will risen in us directed towards the overcoming 
of the thirst that animates us, will be more and more realized, 
the thirst will become weaker and weaker; we nonce that 
it is less and less able to overcome us, yea, there may even 
be times, when temporarily it goes entirely to sleep, and 
we arc rid of its fetters Tlien we experience a hitherto 
unknown feeling of relief, die highest and purest bliss of 
hfc, as Schopenhauer calls it, which we have just learned to 
know as the wellbeing of renuncianon, the wellbeing of 
appeasement. As to its contents, from what has just been 
said, It IS the feeling of being independent of the world 
and of our own mchnaaons. “At such a rime, ye monks, 
he IS neither dependent on himself, nor on others; being 
neither dependent on himself nor on others, at such a nme 
he only experiences a feeling of independence. Independence, 


* Jose becaun! conscience u aoUnng bar ibe mcuos of •beady aeqnind knonledge 
TS u> the wholcsofocae»s or unnliolcsonieiicss ofadetd, concenyjlwcd or •Iready earned 
ouc| It I* different in nearly ocry man. There n»y even be men, nothin whom there 
u no snrnng of conscience at all. 'Ibese are those within whom there is no h\mg 
insight into the Ian of Katma One may also has e a fihr coasaence, namely, nhen 
,1.,, .nnj . h r u a false one, when one holds as imnboloome something that in cniih 
IS wholtsomt, or the leserse Thus the convinced adherent of one religion, m the 
fttc of a deed he has tamed ont, may be pneked by a bad conscience, whereas the 
aomt deed, committed by an adherent of another religion of opposite teachmgs m the 
jamr aitnises a good cottsatnee 
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The rerm “extinction” was chosen by the Buddha in 
relation to fire winch also may be extinguidied. But fire, 
as we know,’' is in some way or other, even when it is 
extingiushed; it is nowhere and everywhere. For nowhere 
can it be found, and yet everywhere it is lying in wait fiar 
the conditions of its entry into this world, and, consequently, . 
can flame up every moment and in every place, where these 
condiaons are prowded, greedily seiang die food offered ii^ 
be it here with us, or on far-off Sirius. In exactly the same 
way the totally extinguished delivered one is nowhere and 
everywhere. For nowhere can he any longer be found, 
but everywhere, here upon our earth, even in our very 
midst, or again, in any other place in the infinity of space, 
he might now, just as well as at any time in the infinitude 
of the ages, re-enter the world, if only he vtuhed, if only 
the slightest desire for such a thing should arise within him, 
and thereby a grasping take place. But contrary to the 
greed widi which fire ever and always presses mto the world, 
he has lost all desue of this kind for all eternity. Safe and 
secure he reposes in the boundlessness and infinitude of his 
own highest essence. This the Buddha sets forth at lengdi 
in the 72”^ Discourse of the Majjluma Nikiya, when the 
wandermg ascetic Vacchagotta asks him what becomes of 
the dehvered one after death. 

“Vaccha, this subject is difficult to fethom, to perceive, 
and to think out; it is peaceful. and exalte^ not to be 
reached by mere abstract thinking, sublime and only to be 
understood by the wise . . . What do you think, Vaccha? If 
a fire were burning before your eyes, would you then know: 
‘There, before me, a fire is burning?’”— “Yes, reverend 
Gotama.”— “ But, Vaccha, if someone should ask you : ‘Through 
ivhat IS the fire before your eyes burning,’ what would you 
answer him?" — “Reverend Gotama, I shou ld answer: ‘The 

* See above p sso* 
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"For die dcnj-ing of die will {cbendapabatmtha), is the holy life 
Jived under the Exalted One: chandm' evn dimidtmi pajahatt, 
just tbiough will is will denied: for if through wU holiness 
is readied, then die will for it is satisfied”.*”* 

According to this, will-lessness, absolute fixedom, in- 
expressible peace and purest bliss, are merely synonymous 
expressions dcsciipdvc of the state of Nibbana, in contra- 
distinction to die complete lack of liberty, the continual 
unrest and thereby the ceaseless suffering of man, who still 
tarries in the world. Further, Nibbana is also called the state 
of Wr/j, in contradistinction to the state of sickness wherein 
wr still tarry. Yea, personality, with its five elements, is 
compared by him who has reached NibbSna to a knacker's 
shirt, blackened with oil and soot, which only a totally bBnd 
man could take for a white garment he supposed himself 


to have put on. . j j ui^ 

"As if MSgandiya, there was a man born Hind and unable 

to see things black or white, blue or yellow, red or greet^ 
unable to see smooth and rough, unable to see sun and 
moon and stats. And he heard the words of a man ablem 
see. ‘Truly decent, my good man, is a white garment, veiy 
fi^e ^^/tho«c spoS and clean.’ And he tried m get 
And then another man shoul d deceive him withj ^ 


conast$ jirecuciy m - „ be sensfied. WJiicn i, u. ^ 

because 1 «o longer li.« die h.pp»e« of ,oen^ te 

happier «ate He who in *“>“8 iX reqnmag n> be saeuehed’ In 

•hiMt or he who i* noc at all troabled oy y nuonyae® concqmons 

front ^ 

«paaficat»n’- of «iB. On tte ^^^J^by the bighe* pea®, 
iherefoie pne® is the «ame as ' ^b^hestbUss With due. dieneganve 

rf the disturbance munBC was the nnnmtfrf '*>«. 
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that can be said as to the nature of our eternal destiny. 
He whose mind thereby feels "aroused, rejoiced, pacified, 
relieved,” or, “who longs after the tmnamedle, laid hold 
of in his innermost,”^* such an one with good prospea of 
success may tread the way ro realizing Nibbana for himself, 
and ius with Hs own eyes behold the truth of that which 
hitherto he has only known as the experience of others. 


be^m^lea chain of rehmhs, avolvag Ummji, comtleo miUions of Kalpaa, hutoIs 
itsdf bcfoR him. the endlesniess of nme dierebo becoming the mmot of his own 

«ce IJW. Urn every dyugpenon, if he wished ih he wonld have the oppoitiimty 

“ “y W ™. « daant, aihoiB oflmht- 

yeaWrHia chof diein measonng dnny-one bilhons of mlles-so that hence he 

by da tadlessness of apace. According to this, however, the world m 
«s tcmpocil and aptnal inSniiy b ‘■only the measme of hs own gtandenr, always 

poame u affimwd, bm only his anlimitsdness, Aw, lomeihing ptixely 
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of c\istcncc reduced to the very smallest residue is still as 
such, evil, just as even the smallest residue of filth or pus 
still smells badly. Though this remainder of existence has, 
in the pure gods, become as small as possible, nevertheless 
they appear to die ascetic only as the immeasurable vault 
of heaven with its golden fires appeared to the Pnnce of 
Denmark, that is, as “no other dung ^an a foul and 
pestilent congreganon of vapouis,” not as a thing one wants 
to return to. For this very cause, the delivered one on no 
account turns back to the world. “And even, Sanputta, if 
1 should only be reborn among the Pure Gods, I do not 
wish to return to this world.” Herein precisely, the bliss 
of the peace he has won becomes especially clear. The 
saint who has completely mastered his willing, has it in his 
power to bring about through all the etemioes, only re- 
embodiment in the highest worlds of hght, by generatmg 
within himself only so much and such a land of thirst, 
that at the moment of death it always brings about a grasping 
In those worlds of light But even this he despises How 
could he who has experienced in himself foe ‘stainleffi 
bliss of eternal peace, once more choose filth, when in d«fo 
he lays aside the stain of his present personality^ Thus then 
for him the stain of foe world vanishes for ever, and he 
for over ftr tho worfJ* Th«e « 
bndge between foe two. He is extmgiM, » r^^ 
koL more, only for the world, as we expounded in 

prehensible to us, we may m conclusion 
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fire before my eyes is burning, because it is fed with grass 
and wood.’”— “ff now the fire before your eyes should go 
out, would you then know ihat the fire had gone out’”— 
“Certainly, reverend Gotama.”— “But^ Vaccha, if you were 
asked: ‘Towards which re^on of the world has the fire 


departed, that has gone out before your eyes, towards the 
easti the west, the north or the south’’ what would you 
then answer’”— “Reverend Gotama, this question is wrongly 
put. The fire that before was burning because it was fed 
with grass and wood, now that it has consumed ihe fuel 
and received no fresh fuel, and thus finds no food, 
has gone out. ‘Gone ou^’— this is only a conccpt”-“Ex- 
actly the same is it with the Perfected One, Vaccha. His 
body, his sensation, his percepnon, his mentations, his 
consdousness, that might be thought of when speaking o 
him, are done with, are entirely annihilated, '’eyo*® 
possibility of their ever again arising m fee 
Infected One is exalted above aU comfreh^btlay by mems 
of the form of apprehenaon we call body, sensation, p 

it were just a felse to say; — 

. Comp.™ Vin.10. 
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A. THE EXCELLENT EIGHTFOLD PATH 
IN GENERAL 

T hat most men live then lives as carelessly as they do,' 
has its ground in dus, that they do not righdy knotV' 
the condition in which they find themselves. Either they 
persuade themselves that they have emerged out of absolute 
notlungness into this world, and at thdr death, will agun ' 
disappear, equally without leavmg a tracej or they r^ard 
themselves as productions of a creator who will take them 
j after thdr deadi into lus heavenly Idngdom, hating no doubt 
about it that the hell which of course exists along with 
is destined only for others. Hence the result that for, 
unbeliever as well as for believer it seems the highest wisdom ’ 
to make themselves as comfortable as posable on this eardij^ 
for the former, because it were the height of foolishnt® 
not to make the utmost possible use of this so fleenug - 
existence; for die latter, however, because his stay in ^ 
world is a gift 6m his god, not to enjoy wMch thankfully 
! were the hdght of ingratitude. If only they would look 
into thar real posmon and thereby recognize with sufifident 
, deames^ that since beginningless time, aimlessly and without 
1^*7 wander through the world in all its heights aniS 
d^ih^ now as gods, then as mat, now as beasts, then'V 
devils,- and that dus wandering without end or aim, unda 
perpetual ,8elf-dduaon, will go on to all eternity i i^-fuithaf ', 
they wojild.;recognize’ the po^bility of escapbg forefft'’' 

■' ‘ " j,' ' ■I''' 
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I. The outlines of this way are already given together 
■with the three other verities. Every kind of thirst for the 
world, as bring the teal and deepest source of all suffering, 
must be brought to disappearii^ ■without reridue. But this 
thirst is rooted in ignorance, hence it can only be removed 
by the entry of knowledge. Therefore, before we know 
the way its^ so much is clear, that it must issue in the 
ifilling within us through humUige, of all thirst for the world. 
From what has gone before it follows further on, that this 
knowledge, in correspondence with the nature of the 
ignorance from which this thirst proceeds, must be twofold. 
On one side, we must see clearly that out entire personality 
in all its constituent parts, and there^with, the whole world, 
at bottom is something ahen to us, to which we chng 
merely because we think that we must possess these things 
that are fundamentally ahen to us, in order to be happy. 
Then, next, we must see the components of our personality, 
like everything in the world, as a possesrion that brings 
suffering to us, and thereby recognize as delusion the belief 
that this personahty, and therewith our stay in the world, 
are necessary to our happiness. If we have attained real 
insight in these two direcuons, then we no longer can have 
any desire, any thirst for personahty and the world. Just as 
httle as we can have desire to receive every day a hundred 
lashes with a whip. For “we are beings craring weal and 
shunning woe." Of course, this knowledge, as we already 
know, must be real and not merely abstract That this latter 
IS not enough, we may experience in ourselves every day, 
when, in a general and therefore abstract manner, we recogiuze 
some pasrion to be clearly injurious to ourselves, but never- 
theless are unable to summon up the resolution to fight it. 
Mere abstract knowledge therefore provides no motive force, 
on which account morally it is entirely valueless. A. poritive 
ground for the determining of our actions is only prorided 
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of Schopenhauer, into the quiatng of all willing, or, to use 
those of die Buddha, “holy wisdom, ahle wisdom, povierfv/ 
wisdom."*** Thus this correct view is the very first element 
of the path constructed by the Buddha fi)r the annihilation 
of suffering. He himself calls it sanmSditthi, Right View, we 
must win the right view of things, we must not take them 
as they appear to the supetficisd observer, but must penetrate 
them to die very bottom, see them as they really are, namely 
as tranatory, pain-producing and predsely on Ais account, 
fundamentally unsuitable for us. To bring about this correct 
view, therefore, the way has been laid down.*" 

2. Next, It is dear that it can only be reached by continual 
and deep contemplation* “Two occasioning causes, friend, 
give rise to Right Seemg— the voice of another, and deep 
reflection.”**' But this deep reflecnon does not without 
further ado lead to the goal The “ignorant worldling” 
may look at the things that give him pleasure, especially at 
the elements of his personahty, as intensely as he likes, he 
will always come to the condusion “I cannot find anything 
horrible in them.’’*** For the mind must be in a quite 
definite condmon, if it is to perform the task the Buddha 
sugpts to it. He calls this mental condition jamadhf, literally, 
“bringing together,” a conception which is defined more 
dosely in the 43 ^ Discourse of the Majjhima Nikaya as 
“oneness of the mind.” “The coming of the mind to oneness 
f'fWf’ ekaggatS), this friend Visafcha, is samndht"’^^ To 
understand what is meant by this, we must first see, why 
the normal mode of contemplation, be it as deep as it 
may, cannot lead us t o the goal, samSdk consisting pre- 


*■ In the AngttttanimUya X Nn .04, « lepiesented » die buis of action 
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iCflu them ro tfauc plocc devoid of cuffUri * 1 - \. 
eagerness rl»i- o «'i* the same 

to* nlSrhim 1 drownmg man seizes the hand that is ready 
to puH l,,m to the shore. In such a situation, hoivever, we 
arc at picsent, ,f we have at all understood what has been 
said in our past pages, on which account the last of the four 
excellent truths, that which deals with the path leading to 
the removal of su/Tcnng, must appear to us as the most 
sublime revelation ever given to this world, and particularly 
as the highest of the four excellent truths themselves. For 
the three others with which we arc now acquainted, despite 
their sublimitj-, without this fourth would be a gift of the 
Danaidcs of the worst kind, since, enlightened precisely 
through them as to the whole horror of the situation in 
which we find ourselves, they would only make us all the 
more unhappy. The l.isc of the four excellent truths thus 


constitutes the cap-stone and crown of the mighty structure 
of the Buddha's teaching. He himself takes this pomt of 
view, when he designates a possible dissension as to the 
content of the p.ith as the gravest misfortune that could 
happen to his disciples. “It W'ould matter little, Ananda, if 
there were dissension as to the necessines of hfe, or about 
the rules of the Order; but as to the Path, Ananda, as to 
the Way, if di.<;sension should arise among the monks in 
regaid to this, then such dissension w'ould cause misfortune 
and loss to many, ruin to many, misfortune, and suffenng to 
gods and men.'’*^’ And his monks have expressed their foelmg 
of the decisive importance of the last of the four exceiient 
truths by praising the master especially as “the discoverer of 
the undiscoveied path, the creator of the uncreated path, 
the explainer of the unexplained path, the knower of the 
path, the acquainted with the padi, die expert in the path.”--^ 
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it to be identical, therefore he will never understand the 
that att things are to be renounced, because they are 
all transitory and therefore ultimately bringing about suffering. 
To renounce everydung, for him would be synonymous with 
renouncing every satisfaction of his will altogether; and this 
a gain would mean to him to remain incessantly and totally 
unsatisfied in his whole being, thus to hanger and thirst in- 
cessantly in every direction as long as he existed, hence, 
through countless ages, since “to die will to life, life is 
assured.” But this represents such a horrible, nay, such an 
impossible supposition, that on no account can it enter into 
the question for him. Let the objects of his thirst, singly 
and collectively, be ever so perishable, and on this account 
from their sdring let what may of new suffering ever and 
again break forth for him, nevertheless, they ever and again 
bring him at least a passing appeasement of his tormenting 
desires and thereby at least a temporary tranquilhzation of 
his bring; in the same way, a man dying of hunger will 
finally take disgusting food, and a person dying of thirst 
drink filthy water. Still less will a man who shares this view 
understand the suggestion to give up his body endowed with 
the six senses; to him that would be identical with this other, 
to give up himself, wluch he immediately recogmzes as im- 
possible. Thus the doctnne of the Buddha becomes to him 
a book with seven seals. 

As we see, the mistake a man makes in looking at things 
in this way consists m his identifying his essence with his 
thirst for the world. The direct consequence of this is, that 
his f amity of knowledge or cogmtioa is always under die influence 
of this thirst; therefore it is unable to act purely independent 
of the inclinations, in wluch this thirst manifests itself: “The 
eye, ye fiiends, and forms, both are present; and through 
their bring present, knowledge is chained to them by the 
craving of will. The ear, ye friends, and sounds, tiie nose 

* 4 * 
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by Sect actual knowledge, wherein the object desired as 
also the consequences of its possession are vmdly presented 
befoie our bodily or our mental eye. If I know how to 
Jay before a certain person &e pleasant consequences of a 
deed suggewed to him so comnncingly and vividly that he 
IS able to form for himself a concrete representation of the 
same, then he will invariably commit the deed, if he is in 
a postdon to do so, and if there are no serious reasons 
a^inst it. In the same manner, desires ansen within him 
will spwdily vanish again, ifthe injurious consequences dieir . 
satisfaction will have for him or for others are vividly present 
to him. “And w'hen now in me, thus earnest^ stroiuous 
and resolnce^ a Consideration of Craving arose, I forthwith 
said to myself: ‘Behold, this thought of Craving seeks foorihold 
in my mind, and verily it will lead to my own hurq will 
lead to the hurt of others, will lead to Ae hurt boA of 
myself and of others. It is destructive of wisdom, leagued 
wiA pain, not conduave to deliverance;* And so reflecting, 
Aat unwholesome Aought Aed aw'ay from wiAinme"'” 

If, frirAer, I bring a sensual man to su A deep penetrauon 
of the human organism, Aat he comes to see in every woman 
only a “skeleton covered wiA skin Aat is filled wiA filA 
and pus,'”’* Aen his passion beyond question iviH vanish, 
as surely as a hungry person will lose all appetite if, when 
he removes Ae cover from an inviting dish, instead of Ae 
dainty food expected, he finds snake carrion. This direct 
vivid knowledge thus provides Ae morivc force, which, so 
fir as it is correcq Aat is, as fir as it points out to us Aat 
all teal and possible objects of our Airst must ultunately 
alw'ays bring us suffenng, manifests itself in this manner, Aat 
in exactly Ae same degree Aat this knowledge enters, Aim 
disappeai so Aat when it has become complete and afl- 

entoS a ttaM tlx®*/ » teoori 
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the organ of thought, what corresponds to our inclinations, 
to our thirsty and then to possess it, by finding out with die 
hdp of our fiiculty of cognition the means of obtaining it, 
and thus compelhr^ the world to grant us our 'vdshes. Thus 
the cognitive Realty as consdousness, is not only the medium 
by means of which alone we are connected with the world 
—“here in consdousness stands the All”*— but it is also the 
light which shows us our way through the world, in die 
gleam of which we control it, make it serve our purposes. 
“By what, Lord, is the world controlled, to what is the world 
bound, to the power of what is the world subjected?” — 
“Very good, fiiiend, very good! Noble is your profound 
thoi^ht, good your penetration, excellent your question! 
Y ou therefore wish to know . ‘By what is the world controlled, 
to what is the world bound, t» the power of what is the 
world subjected^’” — “Yes, Lord.” — “By cognttum, firiend, is the 
world controlled, to cogtution is the world bound, to the 
power of cognition is the world subjected,”*^ To this power 
of cognition the world is particularly subject in so far as, 
by its light, and with its help, in fece of ihe feet, made 
known to us precisely through iq that despite all our foresight 
we ever and always find ourselves surrounded by suffering, 
tiiere arises in us the will to cognize the causes of this 
suffering, and then, by the removal of these causes, to this 
extent shape the world to our will. But thts will, as fer as 
all suffenng conditioned by nature especially dea4 is con- 
cerned, generaUy remans entuely unsatisfied. Therefore at last 
the insight arises, that the problem of suffering in its whole 
e«ent is not to be solved in the way generally taken From 
this insight there finally springs up an entirely new Idnd of 
willing— as we see, every land of willing is the fruit and 
consequence of a preceding right or wrong cognition— this 
n amely, to seek for the deepest and last cause of all sufferins 

* See abore p ijs" — — 
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ciscly in elimination of the sources of error adhering in the 
former. 

Within ns Jives die thirst for the world, wUch is a thirst 
for forms, sounds, odours, taste^ tangibles, and ideas. Out 
body endowed with die six senses represents nothing else 
but an apparatus for the s<adsfaction of this durst, as it is 
also its handiwork. The average man, during his whole life, 
holds it as self-evident that die apparatus of the six senses 
is to be used exclusively for this purpose, being caught in 
the delusion that in this liis thirst, his own innermost essence 
is asserting itself. And so he uses his sense organs, espedally 
in their quality as oigans of knowledge, exclusively for the 
.satisfying of this thirst, that is, for the discove^ of the 
obiccts corresponding to it, forms, sounds, and so forth, and 
further, the devising of the means of obtaining them, and 
avoiding those repulsive to him. This single end above all 
else is served by that central ftculty of knowledge, intellect. 
This is used merely for the satisfecdon f 

-It exclusively from this point of view-. Intellret is m 

to the and only, because such 

upon Its POSf 2 noTthe hi possible. Therefore we 
sansfaction of thirst is objects as promise 
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not follow the trace of the form, is not enticed by foe 
attractive trace of foe form, is not caught by foe attractive 
trace of foe form, is not entangled by foe attractive trace 
of foe form. If with foe ear he has heard a sound, if wifo 
the nose he has smelt an odour, if wifo foe tongue he has 
tasted a sapid, if wifo foe body he has touched a tat^ble 
thing, if with foe organ of thought he has ci^nized an idea, 
cognizing does not follow foe trace of foe idea, is not enticed 
by the attractive trace of foe idea, is not caught by foe 
attractive trace of the idea, is not entangled by the attractive 
trace of foe idea. Outivardly, it is said, cognition is not 
dispersed, not scattered.”** 

This cognizing activity, wifodrawTi from foe service of 
thirst, is, so to say, posted at foe extreme end of the world, 
that is supported for us by our thirst for it. Only fous, 
loohing down upon it as ficom a&r, have we got foe right 
distance for foe cogniring, not only as before, of foe relations 
of foe world to foe Airst for it that animates us, but also 
of foe relations of this thirst and of its “handiwork,” the 
body endowed wifo ax senses, to ourselves. It is to this 
relation the Buddha refers, when he says: “How, if now I 
dwelt wifo mind broad and deep, having overcome foe world, 
[to wUch, of course also the corporeal orgamsm belongs] 
standing above it in mind?”*' Further, it is very vividly 
expressed in the Anguttara Nikaya, that the holy disciple 
who fous recognizes is compared to a fighting man who bits 
from afar'. “Just as, Saiha, the fighting one bits from afer, in 
the same way, &lha, foe holy disciple possesses right concen- 
tration. And whatsoever there is of body, whatsoever there 
is of sensation, whatsoever there is of perception, whatsoever 
there is of mentation, vfoatsoever there is of consdousness 
[cognition] in the past, in foe future and at the present 
moment, our own or a stranger’s, gross or subtle, mean or 
exalted, remote or close at hand— all this, Ssiha, foe i%htly 
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and odours, rhe tongue and sapids, the body^and the touchable, 
the organ of thought and ideas, — botii are present, and throu^ 
their being present^ knowledge is chained to them by the 
craving of will,” thus it is said m the 133'^ Discourse of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, w'hidi passage is thus paraphrased m the 
[38'’' Discourse of the same collection* “If, yefiiends, w'lth 
the eye a monk has perceived a form^ cogmtion follows the 
trace of the form, is enticed by the attractive trace of the 
form, is caught by the attractive trace of the form, is entangled 
fay the attractive trace of the form ... If with the ear he 
has heard a sound, if wTth the nose he has smelt an odour, 
if with the tongue he has tasted a sapid, if with the body 
he has touched a tanpble, if with the oigan of thought be 
has recognized an idea, then cognition follows the trace of 
this idea, is enticed by the attraenve trace of ihe idea, is 
caught by the attraenve trace of the idea, is entangled by 
the attractive trace of the idea.” From this the correct point 
of vieiv may be gained, namely, that we detach our cogiunon 
from the service of our indmations, that is, of om mrst, 
that we refuse to allow it to be taken captive, and t^s m 
advance, daikcned, blinded by the attractive traces of foi®. 
sounds odours, and so on, but with this our cogmnve feculty, 

aUner ».d.dy ob,eaiv. 

of the senses, in short, diat we maintam an ^ 

cognizing. Ho^v this is possible, will be seen from 

of cogoioon reso, opon » 

ia, op™ ao acomj; of tte « 

iroogh suA a ^ and only ate *0. > 

—* C<Hnp#re the on 




jdief^'''to^o^ze this thirst, a ihat‘ is no^^saiis^^i " 
^ TtiairMf'its -'presence known no mor^ ■wdiereby also cogcfisMiig^j^ 
,its^ goes to rust, just as flame goes out when the wide,, 

- is’ burnt up — NibbSna is realized!* ' * 

According to this, SamSdbi, or the unity of mind, shows 
itself to be cognition entirely uninfluenced by the motions 
of our inchnations or of our tiurst, and thereby quite purcj, 
or, as we might call it, concentrated. Thus the best translation, 
of Samadhi is concentration^ in the sense of concentroHeih if 
the mini [caosamSdht\. Only we must accustom ourselves to 
associate with this word the conception of a concentrated 
mind or concentrated thot^ht, in the same way that we 
speak of a concentrated liquid. That thereby thinkh^ is 
exclusively directed towards the chosen object, which mean-' 

' ii^, in Europe, is generally attached to the word “concen- 
tration,” is only a self-ewdent consequence. 

We designate this concentrated form of cognition, from 
which, by analogy with a chemical process of analytis, aU 
motions of durst are eliminated, as the mode of contemplation 
perttinitg to genuts. But here it is to be noted that dus 
mode, if it is to coincide widi Right Concentration in the 
sense described above, must be used for the purpose ^ven, 
that is, for the cognition of die objectionableness of all thirst. 
Otherwise, it is a wrong land of concentration, under which 
heading Ms every mode of contemplation peculiar to gemus 
. wtuch, though in itse lf free from thirs^ nevertheless indirectly 

^ * Oogoiaon dies smrahuieoasly wnh ks createv, Xhe however^ worksa 

on finryttnae timt soil S& the vinl p r ocee» uS due buc sgnaew madwne u has set 
prto after having itself penshed, nenulyv nn&l tlds Al seoses-machme hsa brok^^^np ^ 
at toe deadi of the sam^ in the sanu way that the ponet*s whed. seill for a ihne, 
Stteps on taming) afiei die force due had set it in motum has ceased to opera^/^ 
^qnsify as long, nitnmlly, is agBs$m soil demanded. Bat after havii^ bronght abimti 
the a nnilnlat ion of dnist^ it sees dl its work done, and only vndts for its con^ew^ 
d^g away, upon’ die coming to a comjdece standstill of «s last after-effects. e\- ' ' 

. JM. 0 . . r% * 
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no longer outside but inside ourselvesj that means, toasceitam 
whether this Jast cause may not be contained in o\a fit me} 
wiJIing itself, which in its totality eidiibits itself as the durst 
foi the world that fills us. Thts will for cognition, which 
very soon takes possession of the whole apparatus of cognition, 
is thus quite unique. It is not, like our previous will for 
cognition, acting tn the se}wce of thirsq by seeking to satisfy 
it, but it opposes itself to it, by making it its task to analyse 
it in all its innumerable mani^stations of desire and dis- 


inclination, of painful and pleasant emotions, as they incessantly 
whirl through our mind, and to penetrate into its causality. 
Hence, it itself no longer stands in any kind of immediate 
relation to things, since its object of mvesriganon is just the 
thirst for them, so that it takes up an attitude of entire 
disinterestedness towards them, of absolute objectivity. But 
just for this reason, the cognition acung in this manner is 
entirely pure, hm montmts ttt itself ^ no longer a cognition 
darkened by anxiety for the satisfection of our inijnaaons. 
This is what the Buddha means, when he says. The eye, 
ye monks, end forms, borh sre pr«en.> b« “ 

mesent. coediziog is no more atrsched ro them hy desm 
of will and because cognizing is not attached to J 

desire of will, we take no pleasure in them} and because 

the tongue and sapids, me ooay » e 
organ of thought and ideas, bo* by desire of 

are present, cognizing is not a by desire 

will} and because co^izmg is n because we take no 

of will, we P areTorovercJme by things 

pleasure in them, we n j^gmoon designated 

ind further: 

. fom. 0^ 
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includes, as Sir as it is attdned, a freeing in itself of our 
cognitive acdinty, and tkereby of the element of cognition 
itself For the slavery of the sixfold cognitive activity just 
consists in this, that ever and again it must become active 
in the -service of our inclinations or of our tlurst for the 
world. Accordingly, it is only a self-evident consequence, 
that the Buddha cdls the higher degrees of eetosamadhi or 
mental concentration, also mental Itberatmi or mental delioer- 
ances. In so fir as this independence of our cognitive ficulty 
of the service of our indinadons has become a fact^ we 
ourselves also have become delivered. For, as we know, we 
are bound up with, the world and ded to it only by means 
of the element of consciousness or cognidon. Therefore 
when we liberate etmrely our cogmdve acdvity from the 
service of our indinadons, or from the thirst dw elling 
widiin us, which happens, i^ by means of rids same cognitive 
acridity every indinanon, and therewith all thirst, in pardcular 
for further cognidve acdvity itsel:^ is brought to perfect 
silence, then, because noriung more impels us to further 
cognitive activity, we can in absolute freedom also cease 
from this itself, and thereby bring about the complete 
extinction of the element of cogrution.* Along wirii this, 
however, everything vanishes for us, our sense-endowed body 
also, since everything was only made accessible to us with and 
in, this “all-penetrating dement.” “An invisible, inhnite, all- 


etemeni of cognitioo lodf On other hand, the conc^^ not only sertcs 

to deagnm the element of cogmnon (eonsdonsnea), hot also to designate the acttvmes 
of sense directed towards arotismg tt, and thereby the acnvtty of mind. 

^nse fetther, aU cogmnve or mental actiTi^ in ihikat, or m the actiTOy of the 
sixth sense, Sows together as into die collective basm,-<ompare above, p ca-the 
•togniuon", (.dSBwy and "nund" (mu) always and .a <*. miriy that 
** “gnmon, nund, and >hakug. are always, also in 

ZJT “ ‘yooaynis, because aU cogmttve or mental acttvity 

admmates m dunfang, as tn thdc focns. 

n» *** of this pnte eiqputive activity 
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concentrated holy disdple according to trudi, in perfect 
wisdom recognizes thus* ‘This belongs not to me, this am 
I not, this is not my self.””** 

Because thus from diis standpoint we clearly see that our 
personality, and with i^ our &irst for die world which is 
realized therein, has not the least to do with our true essence, 
the problem no longer consists m the quesnon as to how 
in this thirst we can satisfy our essence, but in this whether 
the satis&ction of our essence might not be attained predsely 
by freeing ourselves from this thurst Adopting this point 
of view, we will look at things now, only from dus side. 
We no longer look at them, identifying ourselves with our 
thirst for the world, to see if they are suitable objects for 
the satisfaction of the same, but only as to whether tiiese 
words of the Buddha do not much more apply to them. 
‘♦Nothing is worth adhenng to,”"** and thereby, whether also 
every deare, every land of thirst for such things is not 
itself foolish. The result of dus cognizing activity cannot 
long remain in doubt. Everything in the world and of the 
world, the components of our own personahty included, is 
subject to incessant change, a ceaseless change it 

we Cham ourselves to die world, equally unceasingly m the 

form of birth, old age, sickness, death, sorrow, 

cim no long« redize^^^ ^ 

wS “ubjec^d.” Foj^tt^s for 





a\ray,-ran.;aiising-,ana;.a^omg .on, qe ouxn ana^oia-age,, oeaia •:' 
aiia,.aaS«Sngi ii^tiire yiiSi no .more be founi’J*?' 

.3.'''As,'*we'-p0ccd[ye from the foregoing, Samma SamStOfhory- 
Right 'Concentration is nothing more than pur^ cognitiofr!,,) 
in' itself free from thirst and therefore not £mmed by any , 
other disturbing motion of mind. Right Concentration of 
itself therefore, is only to be understood as a formal 
condition of cognitiTe activity, whweby to be sure, its content 
is already thus much detenmned, in that it is spedally occupied 
with dxirst and its oiqects, and more closely, with their un- 
siatability for us. For the rest, however, in order really to 
understand tins unsuitabiUty we, of course, need yet closer 
lines of guidance frtr this cognitive activity. If a specialist 
foows a layman a complicated mechanism for him to examine 
and appraise by hims^ if his naked eye is not suf&dent, 
he must not only allow him to equip himself with a pttwerfol 
lens— to wWch in our case, concentration of mind, or con- 
centrated dunking would correspond— but must ako direct 


his anendon to the smallest details of all parts of the 
mechanism, and to the manner of thdr mutual interworking. 
Thus it is also of decisive importance for the success of 
die concentrated acdvny of cognition, as prescribed on the 
way to the annihiladon of suffenng, that its materials are 
Idd brfore it in a perspicadous manner, and under a correa 
light, in order that they may be contemplated accor ding ly 
It is therefore only self-evident, that diis material content of 
Ri^t Concentradon is thought of as a fundamental co ndition 
of success, in a separate link of the path that otherwise 
would be quite incomplete. This link, because of its quality 
as embradng every^ng towards ■which Right Concentradon 
^ould be ^&ected, is called sammasm^ Right Recolleccedness. 
The maxends enforaced under this heading consist, of course,-"^ 
m the first three exceUent truths already dealt with, inasmudi 
as Right Coucentradon ought to lead us to the penetradbn ' 


V 
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s»m this thirst, inasmuch as it has not rhiist itself fn 
object, but some problem serving fnr,. 'ts 

condition of a merefv ^ sansfecaon under 

influence on t-hint ^ -wr elmnnaaon of its disturbing 

ienrof Ae “«“«tniaon, m the Buddha’! 

the word, is therefore practised bv all those men 

g™™ to whom die mte of ^e oogoiJ,Sr«J^ 
£ wOTa‘"°°” of one kW ot modi «*, 

Right Concentration consists in hberating cogmtion. or 
consciousness, or mind, or thmJong-afl syoon^ous ex- 
press ions —from the service of thirst Therefore it always 

«« iw'” “^*f*^ * " **“ PMffoIity of ttgmnon tee fion. tlmai 

“8““™ «% fi«o fiom wiD, »nce n«, 

* c^ondmg ku.d of mil for «, ..5^^ rU.bd«y 
of «6e mode of eognmou of gemor, u a .df-evideat cooseqneoce of .he focTL « 
m not Will, hut merely i„, a wiU which m melf is composed of mnnioeiable sumle 
motioiu of Willing These motions of wdltag, H and ever and ag^ aroused anew, 
by the cogatoon aaompanying dicm, incessantly heave up and down in us duafly 
la the^fbrm of amvities of the mind, on which account die Bnddha compared man to 
an ant*a hiU in which the same restless motion prevaib But as they all have ai liuJe 
to do wuh our tnie essence as the air widi die space ir fiU^ we niay, m pnnaple 
let any kind of willing anse within us, even monons of willing of cnntradiooty 
contents, cien if this in pncnce is made diSScnlc by the &ct dnc mosc of these 
motion^ in die coorse of tune, have aunmed the form of thim, that is, of imn<iike 
habits Tlierefore we may espeaally let a kind of will anse within us that » directed 
towards the cognizing of the totally of these monons of mekntnoii, by puttug’ 
cognition at the service of this neu bad of willing 

** ^What IS called Cicia (mind), Mana (chmlemg^ Vmmhia (coosaousoess or cogoiuoi^'’ 
we^d in the DighanilSja, I13 

As we saw ab^ pp Z43*, $8***, the word ^md’' is a mem coUecnve tenn 
denoting the m egtM jnental foncnons of the six organs of sense, arouaingt ^ 
manner described m the chapter an penouluy, the element of cogmoon (ViuiSna), 
and thus affecting sensation and perc^non Ther efo r e the PSb etpitsston, attt, mind, 
also designates the totally of these so'oUed mental foncnon^ as may be gadieted 
fiom the definition of the o/wraaUira quoted above, p 077 "Perc^non and sensation 
jaheie in mind, are bound up widi mind,” (Citti^ [meaning what is 'called* Otta m the 
sense of the defimnon just given] "therefore are percepnon and sensation the mental 


ptocesa (tutiumJMnO ” 

But because the element of cogmtion (Vifihans) can only be tronsed m consequence 
of the activmes of sense, comprised in the concepnoa of mind the element of 
cognition by itsdf alone bemg as little able to become actual as fire without the 
fncDDtt of two bodiei-therefore the word "Citni,” mind, also serves to designaw the 
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elsewhere, die nua Dhammadmna makes answer: “The Four 
Foundadons of RecoUectedness are the mental images that 
pertain to Concentration 

4. After this, die dtuadon, regarded ftrom the highest 
standpoint, presents itself thus: 

By allowing to arise within us the 'null to penetrate the 
madiinery of our personality as a heap of painful processes, 
kept going by our thirst for the world, we retire to this 
pure wll for cognition as to the point from which we may 
lift our personality, and therewith the world, off their hinges. 
From this point, representing, so to say, an island in the 
ocean of thirst wherein we swim, we observe the madiinery 
of our personaUty in all its component parts, and its causal 
comhtionedness so long and with such undivided attention, 
that we come to penetrate it as through and through, entirdy 
different from ourselves, full of suffering, and on that account, 
also unsuited to usj and therewith recognize the thirst for 
it as a dimming of the heavenly clearness of our essence, 
whereupon it is extinguished. Along wth it, the island also 
to wHch we had retired, may then vanish too! 

Here, to be sure, the question arises as to how it is possible 
to scale tiiis height of pure cognition, how with such wholly 
alienated eye, continuously and entirely concentrated, look 


tvecjma wiio vohei ra obtun tn into die pncQce of ctmtemphnon, 
die «mdy, by word, of the Duconne on •■'nie Four Fonndanoni of RecoUeaedness” 
15 indispeimbls -Right Conoeacnnoii and Right RecdUectedness, after what we have 
aeen, in ^cace always constinin an nndiviable ndidle of which the former represents 
the fiam, but Right RemUectedness us material content. As long as Right RecdUectedness 
IS present, m ate also nghdy concentrated, and reverse-wise, as long as we ate itdidv 
we are j^y recolleaed. From tin, it becomes dear why Ri^t 
^wtednem is » fieanenUy spdcen of m place of Right Concentranoiv as, &r 
^ hear fiom me, what «»t 

adds to die ^ory of Gosinga TSbod. The monk, Sinpnn,, having lemmed 
him pattaken of his meal, sits down wuh crossed legs under 

and bnngs himself to a state of recoUectedness- -iTill n^ 
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penetrating consciousness (cognmon)- there earth, water, fire, 
and air no more find ground, there long and short great 
and small, beaunful and ugly, there die body endowed with 
senses (vama-iupa) entirely cease. By the annihilation of 
consciousness (cognition), all this ceases,”*®® If these profound 
words of the Master have thus become perfecdy dear for 
us, we now will also understand why, with the advent of 
the perfect deliverance of the mind (cettmmuttt), oui own 
eternal deliverance also is realized With the extinguishing 
of all thirst, through all eternity no more occasion exists for 
our ever again developing any mental or cognitive activity, 
and thereby allowing the element of consciousness to anse 
once more, in order further in its hght to enjoy the delusive 
spectade of the world. For this very reason, m death we 
build up no more new apparatus for the activity of mind in 
the way of grasping a new germ. And dius widi the final 
liberadon of our cogninve activity or our mind from the 
service of thirst, such as comes about with the annihilation 
of the latter, already eranal peace makes its entrance into 
us, being crowned by our last death which follows upon 
this, since this to us sigiufies nothing mote than the final 
throwing away of the apparatus of cognition, which has now 
become quite superfluous to us.* Thereby we also under- 
stand those other words of the Master “More and more, 
ye monks, let the monk exercise himselfi so that, as Jie 
exercises himself, cognition does not become dispersed and 
dissipated within himselfi but is unshakeable because of his 
having turned away. If cogmnon is not dispersed and 
dissipated, then, un shakeable because of bis having turned 

• For les:, ««««.«>. if used la tbe l.mr tense, m ^ Ornm is tlmys ^ 

closely defined as pMnmuu dsliveiance linsjS u> ^ 

aoseiy UBspoiety deliverances of mind For tae 

the above-mentioned merely ^el JM ^ 

ssrsrr.-.'S 

can only take place m eonieqeence of holy wisdoio 



f'lbe^Mnes ' deeper, steep^s^ 

'-^^es’ hollowed out, and there is no abrupt fidi, ’in.“^acay^'t, 
way, ye monks, in this Doctrine, in this DisdpKh^^r 
;^hel{tirining is gradual, the working is gradual, the pathJ-B > , 
^gddiial, and there is no sudden advance into full knowledge.” ^ 
'VTithal the inner structure of this training for winning direct. 
hisight into truth shows itself to be so very adequate, that > 
'it caused Ananda, the cEsdpfe who was always with the- 
^Master, to exclaim: “Astoni^ng it is, Lord, extraordinary 
'it is. Lord: stage by st^e, I see, the Exalted One has set 
before us escape from the realm of the flood.”*** * 

'f'lf’we look closer at these stages, they show themselves ■' 

' to be a methodically arranged exerase of Right Concentration! 
VAcconflng to the Buddha, exerdse makes everything posable^ 
it is even almighty. Espedally may it liberate our cogrution , 
from serfliom to the motions of the mind dwelling vrithin' 

' us, which, after all, is only natural, for it was only habit 
'.that put it in the fetters of these motions. "Wlien they 
appeared within us for the first time, we adhered to them' 
with our cognition, without knowing their pemidous con- 
■ sequences, and continued so doing until they were able to' 
gain such* strength that they could appear as characteristic 
motions of ours, to serve which therefore became for our 
<x)gtuzing feculty an understood thing. Now exerdse is, 


ro to say, habit reversed; it means xhs dtsaccustommg of our 
\Mgmtiye activity from the service of those motions, in such' 
V^wayf 'that they themselves become the object of our.j\ 
fiiculty, and in this manner are more and mo^^ 5 
peniidous for us, and espedally hindering 
. jOurfunhCT 'm^ progress, with the resdt thstt our’ cognitive* ■ 
, activity 'becomes, in the ‘same measure that .this happens.^' 
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of the saiae. The Buddha has put together their chief contents ' 
in a manner most serviceable for direct consideration, in 
one of the most important Discourses of the whole Canon, 
which on this account bears the tide of “The Four Foundations 
of Recollectedness,” cattSro sattpauhanS, where the matenal 
for concentrated thinking is not only schemattcally enumerated, 
but at the same time brought into the form of con- 
centrated contemplation itself. The Discourse, with the 
wording of parts of which we are already acquamted,* is 
based upon the fundamental cogmtion tbap our whole tiiirst 
for the world is summed up in our personality, m and by 
which, as we know, we alone experience the world, for 
which very reason, m penetrating the components of our 
personality and sedng them as anattit and foil of suffermg, 
our thirst for the world is itself extinguished. According to 
this, the Buddha dissolves the “heap of processes" fonning 
our personality into its several items, shoi^g m the most 
vivid manner imaginable, how everything in it and about ^ 
the noblest emonons mcluded, nay, even the penettauon ot 
the four holy truths itself, are nothing but transient pro- 
cesses, phenomena, which we behold running their cours^ 
with iich, for this very reason, we cannot po^Iy^ 
identical He divides this contemplation into four parts, 
Snf-th the body, witii — 
with another group of processes which he simply cal 

8“*“' ■” r ' ‘ 
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gradually repeated them, it becomes content therewith. As 
soon, Bhaddali, as the beautiful, noble horse by repeated 
exercise, by gradual exercise has become contented, the horse- 
tamer causes it to perform other exercises, to pace and gallop, 
to race and jump, teaches it royal walk and royal bearing, 
makes it the swiftest and fleetest and most reliable of horses. 
And wMIst thus performit^ exercises, it shows all kinds of 
unsubduedness, of uncurbedness, of untamedness, because 
of its never having performed such exercises before. But 
by repeated exerdse, by gradual exercise, it becomes content 
therewith. As soon, Bhaddah, as the beautiful and noble' 
horse by repeated exercise, by gradual exerdse, has become 
contented, the horse-tamer gives to it the final combing 
and currying. These, BhaddSli, are the ten qualities that 
make a beautiful and noble horse appear suitable to the king, 
useful to the king, and therefore as bdon^ng to the king.” 
In the same way also the Buddha offers everyone who 
submits to his guidance, by die methodical exercise of 
concentration, therefore by pure thinkmg, to free him from 
all his passions, and to make him “the holiest place in the 
world.” That the Buddha in the passage ^ven, by exerdse 
really means exerdse of cmcmramn, follows from the whole 
construcnou of the way of deliverance; besides this, it is 
expressly stated in the 125* Discourse of the Majjhima NikSya 
which has concentration of mind for its immediate theme, 
by means of the kindred simile of the elephant, and also 
confirmed by the following passages “More and more, ye 
monks, let the monk exerase himself, so that, as he exerdses 
himself, cognition does not become dispersed and dissipated 
within hunself, but is unshakeable, because of his halting 
turned away.”* 

“Nothing know I, ye monks, that without exercise would 
be more infleidble than the nund. 

* Compne abo\e p 380 


*5 
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upon OUT pseudo-self until it is vividly realised as such. This 
is a question which be alone knows how to appraise in all 
its difficulty who once has tried to contemplate himself^ 
undisturbed only for a few minutes. Again and ever again 
consciousness is taken captive by the moaons of wilimg 
which restlessly rise within us, and by the thoughts that 
incessantly run through our tnmd, so that before we know, 
we have always lost ourselves in them again. How then 


shall be possible this quiet, and in addition, intense contem- 
plation undisturbed by any other motion of the mind, such as 
is included in Right Concentration? It is clear that with 
this we come to the really practical part of the problem. 
The Buddha, in his Holy Path, solves it in the simplest 
manner imaginable. The Key-word to the riddle is gradual 
progress. What cannot be attained all at once^ may be reached 
htde by litde, as the top of a high mountain, fi:om which 
an enchanting view offers itself, must be gained only by 
graduaUy climbing upwards.*-“Just as, O Gotama, m this 
terrace of MigSra’s mother gradual onsetting, gradual progress, 
gradual ascension may be nonced, from the lowest ^ 
upwards, certainly also. O Gotama, among our pnests graduj 
oLetting, gradual progress, gradual ascension may be nonced, 
«=mtoly O Go»» ^ 
our archers gradual onsetnng, gradual progress gra 
S Jon n »7 be noticed, 

O Gotama, among us accounrants, hving by accountan y, 

fe noticed, that is, in counting. For, O 
take pupils, we first make them count on^ g 

the duality, three, the ' ' 1 ' it possible, O 

tnake them count up to “ Ord«, in about 

* CompatB ibme P *5 
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form of our thoughts, words, and deeds. In these three 
Erections therefore concentration must be continually 
cultivated. This means, it must have Right Resolution, samma- 
smikapps, Right speaking, sanma-vScS, and Right Acting, 
samm8-ka»imanta, for its goal, which is only possible if a 
right mode of life, sanmaSfiva^ is present. Corresponding 
to die two principal stages of Right Concentration, these 
their four fields of action also are of a double kind. At 
the stage of preparatory concentration. Right Speaking means 
“to avoid lies, to avoid calumny, to avoid hamh words, to 
avoid .gossip” right acting means “to avoid killing living 
beings, to avoid taldng things not ^ven, to avoid unctastityj” 
but R^ht Resolution means the disposition of mind durected 
towards reaMng those fondamental principles, we have 
always to “think of renundation, never to cherish anger, 
never to foster rage,” while the right mode of life is that 
which enables us to hve according to these principles.’*' 
At the stage of real concentradve activity, however, corres- 
pondent with their task of killiog out all thirst without 
leaving a remainder. Right Speaking, Right Acting, Right 
Mode of life, mean: “what turns off, turns away, turns 
atide, averts from the four lands of evil talk, the three 
kinds of evil acuon, and a wrong mode of life,” that 
means, the eradication of the wclmattons towards them in 
which direction, of course, here again, Right Resolution comes 
into play 

With this, we now know all the eight members of the 
path leading to die annihilation of suffering, which the last 
of the four excellent truths has for its object: “This, ye 
monks, is the most excellent truth of the path to’ the 
annihilation of suffering. It is this excellent eightfold path, 
^t IS called: Right View, Right Resolution, Right Spealdng 
Right Acting, Right Mode of Life, lUght Effort, Right 
Kecollectedness, Right Concentration,”’*’ 
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more and more independent of diem, less and less yields 
to them, nndl at last^ precisely for lack of food, tiiey undergo 
complete decay. Though the freedom from them which 
thus supen'enes, our cognizing frcult^- becomes capable of 
devoting itself ever more esdusively and undisturbedly to 
penetrating with its vision our whole personaliti', ivhich acdritj- 
itself again is more and more strengthened by condnuous 
exercise, diereby geneiadng an ever stronger and purer 


cognidon in the said dfrecdon. After this, we cannot wonder 
that the whole wa)* to deliverance is reallj' nothing but a 
condnuous, methotfically progressive exerdse of concentrated 
Thinh'ng, ndth the object of bringing about thereby Right 
Views, and thus freeing our cognizing and thereby ourselves, 
at first for a time, and then enduringly, from the service 
of our accustomed motions of mind. Accordingly, the 
Buddha direcdy signalises methocfically Mowed exercise 
—in concentration— as die fimal amtent of his Jo^me. 
“Now, Bhaddali, by means of the simile of the young hors^ 
I will expound to you ths Doctrmo. Hearken, and give good 
heed to what I shaU say! Just as an expm ht^e-^er, 

BhaddSli, if he has recdvcd a beautiful and noble horse, 
first has it perform exercises with the bit In p^o^og 
exercises nidi the biti it shows aU kinds of unsabduedn^ 
of uncurbedness, of untamedness, because it aev» 
performed such e.xetcises before. But aftw 
L exerdses, after ha^ 
content thereuTth. As soon, ^ 

noble horse has become caLs it 

exercise, by 1^0 harness And 


way, all kinds such e.xerdses 
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For this purpose, we need only turn to the Discourse 
of the Majjhuna Nikaya, in wWch the Buddha expounds to 
his son R^ula dus practical formation of die Way: — 

“What do you think, Rahula: what is a mirror for?” 

“To look at oneself. Lord.” 

“Even so, Rahula, we ought to look and look at ourselves, 
before we do deeds, look and look before we speak words, 
look and look before we cherish thoughts.” 

“Whatever deed, Rahula, you wish to do, at this same 
deed you ought to look thus: ‘How if this deed I wish to 
do should be grievous to myself, or grievous to another, 
or grievous to both’ This would be an unwholesome deed, 
that produces suffering, breeds suflFering.’ If, Rahula, in 
looldng at tbs you observe: ‘Tbs deed I wish to do might 
be grievous to myself, might be grievous to another, might 
be grievous to bothj it is an unwholesome deed, that 
produces suffering, breeds suffering,’ — then, Rshula, you 
certrinly have to abstain from such a deed. But if you 
notice, Rahula, while looking at it: ‘Tbs deed I wish to do 
can neither be grievous to me nor grievous to another nor 
grievous to both; it is a wholesome deed, produdng welfare, 
breeihng welfare,’ — then, Rahula, you ought to do such a 
deed. 

“And while domg a deed, Rahula, you ou^t to look thus 
at this same deed. ‘Because I am doing tbs deed, is it 
grievous to myself, or is it gnevous to another, or is it 
gnevous to both’ Is it an unwholesome deed, producmg 
suffering, breeding suffering’’ ff, Rahula, while looldng at 
It you observe: ‘This deed I am doing is grievous to myself 
or grievous to another, or grievous to both; it is an unwhole- 
some deed, producing suffering, breeding suffering,’— then, 
Rahula, you ought to abstain from such a deed. But if you 
notic^ Rahula, wble looking at it- ‘This deed I am domg 
is neither grievous to me, nor grievous to another, nor 
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“Notbing taw I, jre monb, by being eternised »o»ld 
become more flexible than the mind. 

“Notbing know I, ye monks, that without exexcise leads 
to such distiess as the mind. 


Nothing know I, ye monks, that by being exercised leads 
to such prosperity as the mind, 

‘Nothing know I, ye monks, diat without exercise, without 
being developed, generates such sufFermg as the mind. 

‘Nothing know I, ye monks, that by being exercised and 
developed, generates such bliss as the mind.”=»* 

In the excellent path itself this methodical ecercise of 
Right Concentration of the mind, or of thinking independent 
of our inclinations, appears as Right Effort, samma-vayama, 
5— 8. In cultivating Right Concentradon, tw'o main stages 
may be distinguished, first, the “separating” of our cognizing 
“from the enemy,” meaning, from the motions of thirst 
dwelling within us — it will be noted that an expression 
frequently used during the late war applies here also— in 
such a way tha^ first, one gradually becomes “duaeatstomed 
to the body and wishes,”’* and then, when our cognizing, 
in the form of pure thinking, is thus enabled more and more 
to penetrate with its vision, undisturbed and conunuously, 
the whole machinery of our personahty, in which all our 
thirst for the world is summed up, as the second mam stage, 
just this penetration itself, and therewith, the radical complete 
annihilation of every kind of thirst, “so that it can never 
spiout again, never more can raise its head.”^" This second 
part constitutes concentration of mind in its narrower sense, 
to which the first only supplies die necessary antecedent 
condinon, on which account we may call it p-efmamy 
concentration. Now our thirst for the world acts in a 
threefold manner, first, in the form of all those iriner monoiB, 
the results of which appear as our present resolutions; second, 
in what we say; and third, in what we do; in short, m the 
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behind the monons of thirst and showing itself in the form ’ 
of contemplative mentation. In so &r as it penetrates the 
pemidousness of these motions^ it does not dlow them to 
become pronunent, because of which, ihov^ts, words and 
deeds born of this state of mind must be free from thirst, 
and therefore good. Because tihus, concentration of mind 


IS the indispensable presupposition of everything good, even 
the most insignificant good thought, it becomes dear predsely 
from this, that it must become a constant, that is to say, in 
the form of an unbroken tbough^tlness, it must more and 
more become the dominant frctor of the whole life, if real 
moral progress is at all to be posable. As true as it is, on 
one band, tiiat the kilhng out of the motions of our pasaons 
is only possible by direct cognition of their pemidousness, 
just as certain is it on the other hand, that this threct cogmtion 
must always be a present one. For certainly each of us has 
had moments when the pemkiousness of some pasaon has 
come before his eyes with ternfjdng dearness, so that he 
has not been able to understand how he could ever have 
given himsdf over to it. And yet, in spite of this right 
direct cognition, ever and apin we fell back into the same 
old feult. The reason of this is that it always immediately 
vanishes agan. At most, we retain a weak reflex of it in 
memoryj but this reflex is much coo weak to be of any 
iMnng effect. If direct cogmtion is to be effective, it must 
be present at every moment, in everything we thin^ speak 
or do. But this again presupposes that that contemplative 
mentation resulting from concentration of mind, fe always 
at m post as constant organ of control, and confronts all 
motions of volition arising within us, as reservedly and acutely 
servant, as a sentinel at the gate a stranger who wants 
to enter. And as the watchman only ^ves free passage after 

meditation only gives passage to any motion of mind when 
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If we look it ovei once more, we see that its eight 
members are not joined to one another like beads on a 
string, but coalesce into an organic unity. The way of 
deliverance consists in a constant effort after continued arn- 
centratiaa of the mind, for the purpose of incessant ob]ectire 
contemplation of all our thoughts, words, and actms, as also 
of our whole cmdtia of Iffe in general, by Ibllowing the 
directions given by the Buddha in right recoUectedness in order 
thus to win right vuw, in the end, in the fiarm of holy 


wisdom.* 

“Holy, Right Gmeentradon, ye monb, I will show you, 
together with its condidons, together mth its requisites 
TVhat now, ye monks, is Holy, Right Concentration, together 
with its condidons, with its requisites’ It is, Right View, 
Right Resolution, Right Speaking, Right Acting, Right Mode 
of life, Right Effort, Right RecoUectedness a umty rf mind, 
accompanied by these seven members, this is called Holy, 
Biirhf Concentranon together with its conditions, tog « 
with its requisites.”** It would not be in *e the 

Buddha, if we did not also pass in review befiire ^ 
vivid foim, this organic unity into which the eight mei^® 
of the Path merge, thus, as they present themselves inpr^ 

ne^crdidess. after tor gone tt only mains eS« fi« 

rfdiB land, « only ^ 

S m mom d«ml m *0 “L W 
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smell an odour widi the nose, taste a sapid mth the tongue, 
touch something touchable with the body, encounter an idea 
with the organ of thought, immediately “bang void of 
Recollectedness as respects corporeality” we are “enamoured 
of the pleaang phenomena and ^un the unpleasing” 
Thiist, therefore, can only be anmhilated on the opposite 
track. In every actitdty of sense, by means of collected 
thinking we must penetrate the objects of the same and 
see them as transient, indeed, at bottom, repulsive, and 
theremth also, every rising motion of willing in relation to 
them, as harmful to us, and thus no longer act unktumingly, 
but knoTvmgly. 

Thus the way of salvation shown by the Buddha reveals 
itself as the way of cognttion, that is, of cognidon of the 
permciousness of thirst for the world that dwells within us. 
It is fundamentally notlung but an exhortation to constant^ 
right, and, as ftr as possible, acute tMnldng. Thinking is 
right, if everything in the world, the five groups of our 
personaUty included, is scrudnized in respect of the three 
characteristics, tm lakkhamm'. transitory (amcca), painftil 
(diikkba), and dierefore unsuitable to us (anatta). This way 
alone can lead us to the goal, all the more exclusively in 
that all suffering has its ground in our thirst for the five 
groups of our personality, and thereby, for the world, and 
that this thirst is conditioned by our ignorance as to its 
pernicious consequences. 

But with tUs the two other, still much fi-equented, ways 
to salvation are equally obviously shown to be byways, 
n^ely, the way of trying to effect one’s salvation by means 
of regions ceremonies and usages, and the way of self- 
monification, as practised so much in India, and often also 
in ChTBtianity during its better days. “I do not, ye monks, 
pant holy life to a monk, to a wearer of the robe just 
because he wears the robe, nor to an unclad one, because 
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’grievous to both; it is 3 wholesome deed, producing welfere, 
breeding welfare,’ — ^then, Rahula, you ought to promote such 
3 deed. 

“And if, Rahula, you have done a deed, you ought thus to 
look at diis same deed: ^Because I have done th^ deed, is 
it grievous to myself or grievous to anodier, or gnevoos 
to both’ Is it an unwholesome deed, producing suffenng, 
breeding suffering’’ If, Rahula, you notice while looking at 
It: ‘This deed 1 have done is grievous to myself or gnevous 
to another, or grievous to both; it is an unwholesome deed, 
produang suffering, breeding suffering,’— then, Rahula, you 
ought to communicate, to discover, to expose such a deed 
to the Master, or to experienced brethren of the Order, 
and after having communicated, discovered and exposed it, 
you ought in future to guard yourself against it.-' But if 
you notice, Rahula, while lookmg at it. ‘This deed I have 
done IS neither grievous to myself nor gnevous to another, 
nor grievous to both; it is a wholesome deed, producing 
wdfoe, breeding welftre,’-then, Rahula, you ought day and 
night to cultivate this blissfd, joyous exercise m doing 

^°The Buddha then proceeds to say the same as regar^ 
eviv word that is Jd, every thought that is entertaii^^ 

^ this also It again becomes clear, how 
of the Way meet as in their focus m ’ 

of will ansing withm us. Eve^ good, tna , 

Jr go^ •“ 

Kigii: View, on its * 
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plunge himself into an ocean of pain. He alone can do so 
who does not “see the upshot,” diat is, the unknowing man. 
That is why in the moral teadiings of the Buddha there 
are, at bottom, no good and bad men in our sense of the 
words, but only wise men and fools. Therefore in it there 
is also no contempt for the wicked, but only boundless 
compassion for them, who, even as ourselves, “cherish the 
desire, the wish, the intention; ‘Oh, might undesired, 
the unwished for, the unpleasing decrease, and the desired, 
the wished for, the pleasing increase.’ But for them ‘the 
undesired, the unwished for, the unpleasing increases, and 
the desired, the wished for, the pleasing decreases.’ And 
why so^ Because even thus it must happen, if a man is 
ignorant.’”" 


B. THE SE\T:RAL STEPS OF THE PATH 


1. THE GOING INTO HOMELESSNESS 


T he more exalted anything is, all the less is it generally 
understood, because it exceeds the mental capacity of 
foe average man; and all foe more is it exposed to mis- 
interpretations Indeed, because the cause cannot be removed, 
it is also quite impossible to meet these misinterpretations 
successfully. Hence it has always been foe fate of the hkhest 
venties not only to be misunderstood, but also, in so far 


We do aany ttangs which w« wooU noc w„h . bemg betoved by us to do 
this» As soon as we use our cognmag appaiatn. in our own interest^ our 
activity » forced into the semce of the mchnarions that fin^Tm^se 
bdmed of «noiance But rf the wdftre of a 

If Aerefore we wwh to^u 

bemff m hehn ™ case, we need only ask how we would wish the loved 
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It has recc^nized it to be harmless Only in this manner 
is the pnrif^ng, and ultimate anmhiladon, of our character, 
in the complete extmguishing of our thirst for the world, 
possible* "For whosoever, Rahula, of ascetics and Brahmins 
in times bygone has puniied his deeds, purified his words, 
purified his thoughts, each of them has thus and thus con- 
templating and contemplating purified his deeds, contemplatmg 
and contemplating purified lus words, contemplatmg and 
contemplating purified his thoughts And whosoever, Rahula, 
of ascetics or Brahmins in ames to come will punfy his 


deeds, purify his words, punfy his thoughts, each of them 
thus and thus contemplating and contemplatmg will punfy 
his deeds, contemplating and contemplating will purify his 
words, contemplanng and contemplatmg will punfy his 
thoughts. And whosoever, Miula, of ascencs or Brahimns 
in present times purifies lus deeds, punfies his words, purifies 
his thoughts, each of them thus and thus contemplatmg 
and contemplating purifies his deeds, contemplanng and 
contemplating purifies his words, contemplanng and con- 
templatmg purifies his thoughts. Therefore, RShula, ta 
„<JL of L- ContemptataB «nd o^»mphB.g « 
ooriff oor deeds, contemptong end 
^ pmify onr words, eontemptaij end 

Thus, Rstnle, y»e “ 

odiermse. For we 
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is not possible, living tbe housdiold life, to cany out point 
by pointy die perfectly purified, perfecdy stainless holy life,” 
says Ratdiapala to the toter, after having heard hitn.^ Not 
even the fundamental precepts can be constantly kept. “Who 
hves at home, is much busied, much occupied, much concerned, 
much harassed, not always wholly and entirely given to 
truth^ness, not always wholly and entirely restrained, chaste, 
devout, renouncing.”’"* Cerminly, also in the world, we may 
restrict our relations to it as much as posrible; for instance, 
we may enter no profession, found no family, but these 
relanons will never allow of being cut ofi^ entirely. For to 
live in the world just means to maintain relations with the 
world. So far, however, as these relations extend, to that 
extent we are occupied with worldly things; to this extent, 
therefore, we are cultivating and strengthening the fetters 
that chain us to the world In so fer, therefore, the ties 
cannot be definitively severed; and hence, to this extent 
complete deliverance is impossible. For, wholly delivered 
he only is who “has cut through every ae.”’”* On this 
point there can be no reasonable doubt. And thus it is 
really only a self-evident thing when the Buddha expressly 
asserts the impossibihty of reaching NibbSna while liv ing 
the ordinary life of the world. ‘T!s there, O Gotama, any 
householder, who, not having left off household ties, upon 
the dissolution of the body, makes an end of suffering^” 
“There is no householder whatever, O Vaccha, who, not 
havmg left off household ties, upon the dissolution of the 
body, makes an end of suffering 
Predsely in consequence of this his point of view, the 
Buddha h^ founded the Sanghcj as the Sodety of all those 
who have left home for the life of homelessness, in order, 
under lus guidance to strive as monks towards the great 
goal of complete departure out of the world. In this 
Sangha, therefore, not less than in the Buddha and in his 
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he IS unclad, nor to a man smeared with dirt because he is 
smeared with dirt, nor to one who sprinkles himself with 
water, because he spnnkles himself with water, nor to a 
hemit m the forest, because he lives in the forest, nor to 
a feting one, because he fasts, nor to a man well versed in 
sayings, because he is well acquainted with sayings* ... If 
through the wearing of the robe, through nakedness, through 
being besmeared with dirt, forough spnnkhng with water, 
through living as a hermit in the forest, through fosnng’ 
through acquaintance with sayings, the greed of the greedy, 
the hate of the hatefiil, the anger of the angry, the hostility 
of the hostile could vanish, then the relatives and friends of 
a newborn babe would bring lie robe to him, would pre- 
scnbe to him nakedness, smeanng with din^ sprinkling widi 
water, hermitage in the forest, feting and acquamtance with 
the sayings, and with this they would endow him saying* 
‘Come, you lucky child, be a wearer of the robe, be undad, 
be smeared with duq be spnnkled with water, become a 
hermit m the forest, fist and become acquainted with sayings, 
then, if you are greedy, your greed will vanish, if you are 
full of hatred, your hate, if you are angry, youi anger, if 
you are hostile, your hostility.’ But^ ye monks, I see here 
many a wearer of the robe, many an unclad one, many a , 
man smeared with dirt, many spnnkled with water, many a 
hermit in the forest, many a fesdng one, many a man 
acquainted with sayings, who is greedy, hateful, angry, hostile, 
and so I do not grant holy life to any one of them for 


such a reason.”” 

But whoso treads the path shown by the Buddha, walks 
upon a holy way For "on his track we become seeing and 
knowing." And where knowledge is, there one caif no 
longer do homage to pa ssion. For no one knowingly can 
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a Sangha. For they take away the blade from the knife; or, 
what is the same tUng, they would have us believe that a 
bather might become dry before he has got out of the 
water. Such a standpoint, of comse, they can only adopt 
because they are unable to grasp the kernel of the Buddha’s 
doctrine, and with it, thdr own eternal desdny. That is 
to say, they are unable to comprehend that “die whole world 
is really a burning house, from which we cannot save 
ourselves quicldy enough."’" For if they did understand 
this, then it would be simply impossible that, instead of 
speaking contemptuously of “flight from the world,” they 
should not draw a breath of relief every dme they saw yet 
another person flee out of this burning house, and only 
regret that they themselves cannot find the courage to do 
the same. 

From the foregoing it will piobably also be dear what is 
to be thought about those complaints which culminate in 
the objection, that, according to this, all men ought to 
become monks and nuns, and that the world will tiius be 
in danger of dying out* Such complaints amount just to 
this, that one would regard it as a calamity if all men were 
to be cured of thdr bodily ailments because then there would 
be no more hospitals. Certainly, the world would cease to 
eidst, if all beings could be brought to realize their eternal 
destiny; but hereby it would only ht.Sufermg tbit would 
reach its definitive end. However, those who are so intensely 
concerned about the continuation of the world may console 
themselves, since this will not happen, and probably never 
will happen. For there will always be those who far ftom 


* Sb* comphints were already cancst m the Bnddba’s own day. “But at due 
.1 a .7“ of Magadha under the gmdanee 

t r wetcpett»rbed,^e 

■ "^BramWed! <The aacettc Gomma baa come to make ns childless, the 

^ Comma ha come to make women widowed, the ascetic Gotama has come to 
«attse families to dte oaf.” 3*3 
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as in their pracdcal effectuation they attract the attention 
of the average man, to be ndiculed. It is therefore nothing 
astonishing that the doctrine of the Buddha also^ the highest 
truth ever commumcated to mankind, has frequendy met this 
fote, especially in the countries of the West This has been 
the case to a quite particular degree, from the fact that m its 
full, pracdcal realization, k issues in monadusm, an insatuaon 
against which the ordinary man of the world insnncdvely 
revolts, because, if it were concordant with truth, it would 
mean the severest condemnation imaginable of his own way 


of living, which is entirely ^ven up to die pleasures of the 
senses. There are even in Europe “Buddhists,” in all 
seriousness believing themselves to be such, who considei 
this insdtudon of the Buddha superfluous' Of course they 
diereby only prove the truth of the old Indian proverb 
“Even in die ocean, more than its own measure a jug cannot 
hold.” But to us It will have become clear merely from 
what we have heard up all now about the way of salvation 
taught by the Buddha, that it cannot possibly be trodden in 
its entirety in the world. It demands nothing more and 
nodiing less than the culavaaon of the deepest contemplaaon 
and ceaseless watchfulness with regard to every single act, 
even the most insignificant^ in the acavity 
as at once to recognize as such every moaon of ^ 
the world in aU its pemidoumes^ and thus ^ 

of erasoine any more to arise. But how should such unceasing 
of all and every impression of the senses be possible 
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Wife of the reverend Sangamaji addressed the reverend Sang3- 
maji thus: ‘Look here, O ascetic, at your little son and 
support me!’ And for the second time the reverend Sanga-* 
majt remained silent. Now for the third time the former 
wife of the reverend Sangamaji addressed the reverend Sang3- 
ma)i thus : ‘Look here, O ascetic, at your little son and support 
me!’ And for the third time the reverend Sangamaji remained 
silent. Thereupon the former wife of the reverend Sangamaji 
laid down the child before the reverend Sangamaji and went 
off, saying: ‘niis is your son, O ascetic, support him!’ But 
the reverend Sanglma)i neither looked at the child, nor did 
he speak a word. As the former wife of the reverend 
Sanglfflaji now turned round feom a&r, she saw how the 
reverend Sangamaji neither regarded the child nor said 
anything. Thereupon she thought. ‘Not even for his child 
does this ascetic care.’ And so she turned back, took the 
child and went off. 

“But the Exalted One, with the heavenly eye, the purified, 
die supramundane, saw this meeting between the reverend 
Sangamaji and his wife. And the Exalted One perceived 
the meaning (of this meeting) and on this occasion uttered 
the following verse: 

‘The coming does not make him glad. 

The going does not make him sadj 
The monk, from longings all released. 

Him do I call a Brahmana.”’*»'< 


» the foUowag eapng af the Cbnst (Mu* X, 34-M). 
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Doctrine itself, as in the Three Jewels, Tumana, must those 
take their refuge who wish to tread , the most direct road 
to deliverance as it is expressed in die &>nnula of confession 
M hich up to the present day constitutes the actual con&ssion 
of ftith of all Buddhists. 

“To the Buddha I will hold in clear faith.*’ He, the 
Exalted One ’S the highest, holy fiuddhe die knovidng one 
the learned, the Blessed One knows the worlds, who 
tames man like a bull, the teacher of gods and men, the 
exalted Buddha. 

“To the Doctrine I will hold m clear feith well expounded 
by the Exalted One is the Doctrine. It has visibly appeared, 
it is independent of time; it is called, ‘Come and see;’ it 
leads to salvation; m hts owi mterm n is realized by the 


'Wise. . , r t T 

“To the Order — Sangha— I will hold m clear feith. n 
right conduct lives the community of die Buddha’s disciples, 
in true conduct lives the community of the Budd^ s 
in straightfonvaid condua lives the community of theBuddhas 
disciplet in correct conduct lives the community of the 

Buddha’s disciples; the four pairs,** the ?®5ne, 
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a straggly compared 'with 'which, every other is mere 
dbild’s play,* for he aims to learn to renounce the satis- 
faction of every motion of will, yea, in time to become 
ennrely free from willing. But all that the others want is 
not to lose their supporter. They are unable to master their 
inclination towards him who is leaving them, which presents 
itself in the guise of love; in a word, they are the slaves 
of the thirst that dwells within them. Who now is great, 
and who small? But is the great to abandon his goal for 
the sake of the small ^ May a warrior going to battle allow 
himself to be kept back by the complaints of wife and 
children? Would not the whole world cry out at him: 
“Weakling'”? 

From this, it obviously follows that it is not advisable to 
n^ect to do something morally good out of regard for 
the lack of understanding of others. For it is nothing else 
but lack of understanding that here stands obstnictivdy in 
the way. During their endless pilgrimage through the world, 
some few persons have found ^emselves together for a bnef 
time in one family, to be separated again very soon in death, 
and then, each for himself to continue the pilgrimage alone; 
perhaps on through a terrible future. Looked at from this 
point of view, is it not unreasonable if one of tiiem wi^es 
to hinder another from putting an end to this unhappy 
wandering through the worlds only in order that be may 
enjoy this present fleeting existence as free from care and 
pan as possibly unconcerned about his own fate or about 
the future &te of the other'’ Is not this at bottom really 
irresponsible^ Who is here the egoist, — he who wishes 
radically to annihilate everything that makes him somethmg 

* **Not who ten htmdred thousand men 
Has Taiiqauhed on the batdeSdd, 

Bat he who \anqnishes himself, 

■ The greatest hero true is he.” Sa>s the Dhammapada. 
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lc«-ing the world rberaselres, wdl cm throw stones at those 
who set them the example." 

Assuredly, cerain scruples are difficult to set aside, eren 
for wrnest stnvers, namely, as regards tie so-called collision 
of duaes_ brought about by the way into homelessness 
~~pamjja~ta it affects one’s own relative^ especially wife 
and children.. Though the Buddha does not permit it to 
any one who has not got die permission of his parents 
the Perfect Ones do not accept a son without the per- 
mission of his parent^” he tells Ratcbapala who was asking to 
be accepted into the community of the monks''^— nevertheless 
he is not opposed ro a man’s leaving wife and children, 
in order to effect his eternal salvation. This standpoint 
comes out most clearly in the following narrative. 

“Once upon a time, the Exalted One was staying at 
Savatchi, in the jeta forest grove of Anathapindika. At tie 
same time, the reverend Sangamaji had come to %vattb^ m 
order to see die Exalted One. Now the former wife of 
the reverend SangSmaji had heard that the reverend Sang9- 
maji was said to have arrived in Savatdii. Thereupon ie 
took up her child and went to the Jeta forest. Now at 
this same time reverend Sangamaji was seated at the foot 
of a tree, in order to spend the afternoon iher^ sunk m 
meditadon. Now the former wife of the reverend Sangamaji 
w'ent where the reverend SangSmaji was staying, and spoke 
thus to the reverend Sang3maji: ‘Look here, O ascetic, at 
your little son and support me'' At these words, the reverend 
Sangamaji remained silent For a second tim e, the former 

' The qotsnon as to wbstlw all bangs wll isach ddnenneei was bis loswoea 
by the nroWha, bccatise it is walwot taloe for die piacocal work of the Mnaaoce 

oftheinditidoal In the Angettaia NiUya s is sad “As the go^ian rf the g.« 

of a fbitnss does not kno*. how many ptisotis enter the gate, tot knows thatnob^ 
can enter othemw riiat. thn»gh die gae, in the same it does ms 
petfteted one, whether the tvhtJe ttotld or a half or a dnrd pan of tas non to 
frorfom OB this va> (taught bj him), ot gets there, or wU get them 
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whidi precisely, it arises. Whoever aims to effect his own 
eternal wel&e, may not endanger the true weifere of others.* 
Of course, the sorrow he causes to those belonging to Mm 
without further ado may be exduded as regards him who 
leaves home, for it is not he who is the cause of, this, but 
thdir own ignorance simply; accordingly, he has not to bear 
the consequences of the same. For the rest, however, it is, 
of course, only a question of the mte weifere of those be- 
longing to him, not what these themselves hold to be thar 
wel&te. Hence it is of no great moment if now they should 
lose that care-free, perhaps comfortable life they have hitherto 
been leachng. For such a lif^ regarded from the highest 
standpoint, is more to be regarded as a misfortune than a 
blessing, ance, as a rule, it only strengthens attachment to 
this world, and thereby, future suffering. “If, householder, 
you will do what I advise, then you will put this heap of 
gold and jewels on carts and have them taken out of town 
and thrown into the middle of the Ganges. And why so.* 
Surely, househoulder, you will experience through them woe 
and sorrow, grief and pain and despair,” Ratthapala tells his 
fether who tries to persuade him to renounce monkhood, 
by calling Ms attention to his great wealth.’*® It does not 
matter even that those left behind lose their supporter, if 
only they are just able to support themselves, even though 
only with die help of othera. For this, regarded from the 
highest standpoint, is rather a blessing than a misfortune, 
since it is particularly well adapted to make men diink about 
their true relation to the world. Hence there remain only 
as cases demanding consideration of Mm who wishes to be- 
come a monk, those where without him even the minimum 
amount of support necessary vo Ms relatives, or even their 
eternal salvation, would be jeopardised, as example of the 

* This diemiB, ts, m geneni, those th»t follow, wiB liter on be given ns find 
InsnScanon. 
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There are many who are honest fi-iends of the doctrine 
of the Master, but nevertheless are unable to understand 


tins standpoint. And yet it is perfectly clear, if only it is 
envisaged h-otn the heights of pure cognition. 

If the Buddha is right in this, that the eternal desnny of 
every being hes in his outgrowing the world, and at last 
leaving it entirely, then from the nature of this destiny also 
must be taken the criterion for the evaluation of every action 
from a moral point of idew, ance good, or moral, m the 
highest sense can only be what serves for the reaching of 
this ultimate goal, bad or immoral, however, being everything 
that hinders this or durectly makes it impossible. If this 


indubitably correa principle is taken as basis, then he is 
certainly not acting immorally who fer the sake of his 
eternal welfare leaves the world and therewith also, wife and 
child. What he does is good for him, for it lies in die line 
of lus eternal destiny? it is even extraordinanly good, for 
it lies upon the nearest way to it. But if, on his side, it 
is something extraordinarily good that he wish® to do, then 
just because of this, every obstruction of tins step, from 
whatever side it may come, appears as something immoral, 
—this word used, of course, from the highest standpoint 
now adapted by us. In short- it is not he who wishes to 
become a saint who acts immorally, but those who act immorally 
are his wife and his children who out f 
hinder him from achieving this his 

dearlv to recognize this distribution of the guilt, the foUow 
Ifots St to be considered. He also is moved by 
love of wife and child, perh^s more foan foose who ^j^emn 

iove as weU as 
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regarded, the blame is not his but dheir. own, and by them 
must be borne. If they were on the same level as he, instead 
of tieir makii^ the event a source of suffering, it would be 
followed ,by the most wholesome consequences fer them 
also. D^ha, the family whence have come these three 
well-born ones who have left home behind and vowed 
themselves to the homeless Hfe shall tiunk upon them wth 
hearts fulfilled of fidth, long wdl it make for the welfare 
and happiness of that ftmily,” it is said in the 31“ Discourse 
of the Majihima Nikaya, with reference to three youths who 
had followed the Buddha. The question, therefore, is, whether, 
for example, the wife, instead of complaining, should speak 
to W departing husband, if she was abreast of the situation, 
with the necessary changes, in the same manner as did the 
wife in the Anguttara-Nikaya to her husband who was 
seriously ill: “Don’t die with sorrowful thoughts; such a 
deadi the Exalted one does not praise. Are you afraid thaq 
after your death, I may not be able to support our children? 
But I am a clever cotton-spinner, and I shall have no 
difficulty in keeping up our household. Or do you think 
that after your death I shall leave off longing for a sight of 
the Buddha and his monks? That peace shall be wanting to 
my soul? That I shall not stand &m without wavering, in 
knowing the Doctrine of the Master and in trusting it? But 
if ever any uncertainty should come upon me, why, then 
he is staying near us, the exalted, holy Buddha, and I can 
go to him and put my question to han.”»‘’ 

If thus there may be external circumstances detaining one 
from gcAng into homelessness,* the chief hindrance generaUy 
hes m the man himself. The man must be npe for this, that 


XI, 3. ow who « not fteoi 4. <M.e 
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positive, that is, an ego existing in the worid, or die other 
who, not satisfied merely with the affirmation of his own 
ego, desires also to force die other into his service!* 

Sinc^ therefore, the going into homelessness is moral, 
every impediment to the same is an immorahty, hence none 
can claim treaty-nghts as impediments against it. For every 
c-laim to such a restriction by treaty-right of the other party 
would Itself mean an immordity, inasmuch as the character 
of the action that is immoral in itself cannot be altered by 
a claim to its bemg reserved to the person against whom 
it is to be committed, moreover under conditions quite 
difierent from those at piesent prevaihng. In the same way 
that public law takes precedence of private law, and thus 
a private rlaim must give way to a public one, in the self- 
same way, every claim derived firom a contract of firom some 
other legal ordinance must give way to the demands of 
ethics, if law is not to become an instrument for the triumph 
of immorality.* 

By this, however, we do not mean that the daim to go 
into homelessness is one that is free of all conditions. Rather 
does it find its limits in the very moral demands out ot 


m thenuelTes nothing to do wah »ch o*er ^ ^ ^ 

aln xs HOC ft awns io aordity Of cobtm, every jn 

mto homonr with "tefef nndtr oicomtancei, right 

itsel£ if « wishes eo consist of jo** -.fMyirtns nmv occur, e* 

aod motibw wiU be genenUy id^cei “ Cwitradioiotu between fotinel 

eumple, in the one of en indiwdoH 

nght end motthty ue ji’eed^ A „ld,er emve. et the ooiel eonvtmon 

the tnotel conceptions to which lew p»y« a .hattand m tune findehun- 

tbu kilbng in every finn » ^ ^ amal dimo m* me mote 

moal ftelingn ^ a m taelf detnoentel to hoi etermd 

wdfinc, tot h» lelwvee “J* seat of the conKieate of 

«dunes " In evety of ^ demends of moiehty, tlioogh the 

d.e.ndtvido.1. 

Siam “nghtty" takes the opposite vieiv ot turns* 
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d^mtV'fediti^ro^ the unwort^ess of thdr present _ 

wibich'’%f"course can furnish no motive to corresponding 
• a^on. if, Udayi, there was a man, poor and neither free^ . 
'nhr independent, and owning but a angle hut^ decayed and 
Open to the crows, not at all beautiful, a single 
resting-place, decayed and dilapidated, not at all beautiful, 
a single bushel of corn-seed, not at all beautiful, a single 
woman, not at all beautiful} and in a grove he would see a 
monk, with dean-wadied hands and feet, {feeerful of 
countenance, after having taken his meal, sitting in the cool 
shade, gitdng himself to exalted heedfulness. And he should 
fed thus: ‘Blissful, truly, is holy life! Free from suffering, 
truly, is holy life! O, that I were such a man who, with 
hair and beard shorn, dad in yellow garment, might go forth 
from home into homdessnessP And he should not be able 
to leave his one single hui^ decayed and dilapidated, c^en 
to the crows, not at all beautiful, his one single resting- 
place, decayed and dilapidated, not at all beauuful, his one 
bushd of corn-seed, not at all beautiful, his one woman, not 
at all beautiful, and go fbnh, with hair and beard shorn, 
dad in ydlow garment, from home into homdessness .... 
These are strong fetters for him, tight fetters, tough fetters, 
no rotten fetters, but a heavy dog.”’’* 

According to this, the Ckder of tiie Master comes into 
question only for very few men, for so very few, that the 
Buddha, after having come to full awakening, doubted if he 
ought to communicate to the world the whole truth that 
'.had unvdled itself before him, since it was a truth “going 
agdnst the stream, deep, intimate, delicate, hidden, not to 
be reached only by mere reasoning, imperceptible to those 
delighting in derires.”^" But at last, conriderauon for those 
few “noble bdngs who would be lost if they heard not.. . 
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Jitter, if hfe children %vere in danger of being morally 
neglected. The former standpoint is adopted by Ghatskara 
the potter, in the 81“ Discourse of the Majjhima NikSya 
whei-e in reply to the exhortation of his friend Jotipsla to’ 
enter- the Order of the Master, he says: “Don’t you know, 
dearest JodpSla, that I have to support my old and blind 
parents^” But that in no case may a man put in jeopardy 
the etemal welfare of those he leaves behind through going 
into homelessness, becomes clear precisely form the story 
Bcoai the CJdSna quoted above, where Sangamaji maintains a 
passive attitude only towards ihe demand ofhis former wife 
that he shall sttppot t her and her child. If her eternal welfare 
had been in question, that pity for all beings, dwelling in 
him as in every saints would have determined him to save 
her. To be sure, this pity, in the case before him, would 
probably have been confined to the “miracle of instruction”*'* 
as the only means promising real success. 

To bring under one principle, in harmony with the 
intentions of the Buddha, the cases m wich the going into 


homelessness had better not be undertaken out of regard for 
others, we may say; Whoever Avants to enter the Order of 
the Master, his relations towards those belonging to him must 
be of such a kind that his step would be approved by them, 
if they stood upon the same high moral level as himself. If, 
after having carefully examined himself, he finds these relations 
to be of this sort,— in other words, if, their rdles bang 
exchanged, he could say that he, in their place, would con- 
sider himself obh'ged to give his consent, then, if now he 
actually goes away, he acts m entire harmony with the 
moral law that is decisive for him, and diereffare cannot be 
doing anything in any way blameworthy. For the real cause 
of all the suffering entaUed upon those belonging ro him 
dirough the step he takes, lies, not in him but m their own 
lack of understanding or defective cognition. Thus, nghdy 
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holiness in ihh life— in this embodiment Nibbana according 
to what we have said above, can only be attained within 
the Sangha— nevertheless they may thus fer curb and refine 
their pasaons and thereby thdr thirst for the world, that 
even in them the inner certainty may arise that at the 
moment of their approaching death they will never again 
attach themselves to a germ below the human kingdom; so 
that with every existence still in store for them, they come 
nearer to their eternal salvation. They, “having entered the 
stream, are safe fi;om torment in the lower worlds and sure 
of the Full Awakening.” They may even completely cast 
oflT “the Five Fetters of the low eaithly life” that ever and 
t^ain lead back to this our world of the five senses, namely, 
inclination towards sensual desire, towards ill-wiJl, toward 
behef in personality, towards faiih in the elEficadousness of 
ritual ceremonies and customs, and towards doubt,* so that 
after death they will no more return to this world, but in 
one of the highest worlds of lights attain NibbSna.** 

4 Not to toll knowiogly an imtinth, nor to make ue of nnpleasant mode of ^eech 
t^jauut other bemga 5 To avoid mtonocaong or naicouc drinks This nunimum of 
true moiabty also, of comae may only he attained by means of the holy eightfold 
path. Thos, one most ctavel it at all events as fax as is needed in order to gain snUi 
snffiaent insHsht into the petniaonsness of our mdinattons as vnll mdnce ns to foUotv 
It withm the lunhs of these five injancnons For the monk, these injunctions arc 
ettended further See belotv' 

» Drobt in reg^ to the four excellent truths is meant “Ghanlfira the potter, 
O Maharaja, does not doubt snfienng, does not doubt the arismg of snSering, does not 
^bt the annihilation of snSeiiog, does not doubt the path luidmg to the 
^ s^nuig,” It IS said m the 3 tst Discontse of the Majjhinia-MiBya. At th>s stage 
m^OT, one has already gamed such a de^ insight into the four excdlent truths 
tte *e mcbnanon dwellmg withm ns to doubt them, conduioned by md 

therefore fundamentally mromaie^ttam the highest standpomt it is equally as 
unteawaWe as the mclination towards any kind of passion-is enntely removed and 
only tte complete realizatiott of the four excellent trudis by the annihilation of all 
thirst for Seioming remains to be carried out 

The Five Fettets of the lower earthly life are dealc wi* m detad in the fiath 
DiBGOono of the Aila)]hiiiia‘>Nikayae 

n “•* » io so. ttfgte say of 

™i I have escaped from hdl, escaped from the anunal wotid, escaped from the 
«slm of spectres, escaped ftom die byway, from the repediated worlds, I heve 
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sa 7 , his eniHe wiiJmg must already be so ennobJed 
c no4,ng Within this worid is able any longer en£ 
.u satisfy bm so that the eternal, as soon as in anv ^ 
prehensible ftshion it enters his range of vision, po JerfuJJv 
ms him and causes aU his earthly possessions m a^M^ 

SriTh- “d insipid, no further able seriojy to 

fetter hia Just as if, UdSyi, there was a householder or 
the son of a househoHer, rich, greatly endowed with money 
and valuably, in possession of many heaps of gold, in 
pofflession of many masses of corn, in possession of many 
fields and meadows, in possession of many houses and forms, 
in possession of many multitudes of women, in possession 
of many a crowd of servants, in possession of many a 
crowd of hand-maids. And he should see m a grove a monk, 
with clean-washed hands and feet^ cheerful of countenance, 
after havii^ taken his meal, sitting tiiere in the cool shadow, 
giving himself to exalted heedfulness. And he would feel 
thus 'Blissful, truly, is holy life' Free ftom suffermg, truly, 
is holy life! O, that I were such a man who, with hair and 
beard shorn, dad in yellow garment^ might go forth from 
home into homelessness!’ And he should be able to leave 
the many heaps of gold, the many masses of com, the many 
fields and meadows, the many houses and foims^ the many 
multitudes of women, the many orowds of servants, the many 
crowds of handmaids, and to go with hair and beard shorn, 
dad in yellow garment, from borne into homelessness 
These for him are no strong fetters, but weak fetters, rotten 
fetters, fetters unable to hold.”’’* 

But on this height stand only the very tiniest mmority 
of men. The immense majority soli cleave so tightly to the 
world, that the message of a supramundane happiness and 

bear in mind die evteasve power of piiora over *ett ctuldien m anoeM India— 
the uncondioonad Mspecnng of ite guBdiandiip of patenta oiet their cWdren is 
evidently also dne, as expreated in maiong the content awe^ty 

tnni the Order, even a parental pttdnbitton dictated only by lU-wiII heing effiiaive 



''iv^^|^^;0§5i'acdo'ant «f' Im - wrong living he cannot 
'■tfuev'suSd'VejJ' wdfice.'' Whether- one lives the household hfk' ', 
■'O' Brahimn,* or whediei; one goes out from home: if he. 
^'liv^ nghtly, 1 praise it For whoso lives ifre household life, 
^and whoso goes out from home: if he lives rightly, on 
, 'account of his right life he may effect true and real 
J'5irel6re.”^*® 


j•''■'‘•-But ■ of course he who withdraws from household life, 
'Other drcumstances remaining the same, will make much 
easier and quicker progress than he who remains in house- 
'hold life. Yea, ofren his household and business relationships 
may be of such a kind that only a complete break with 
■ them will at all provide him even the possibility of worldng 
, rarncstly for deUverance. But even where Aey are ex- 
.upnonally frivourable, as remarked above, they can never 
,pe of such a kind as to make posrible complete deliverance 
■' djirii^ this present lifetime and the unsh^eable certainty 
of ’ die same. Therefore to those who make this highest 
, -g<^,''didr aim, it only remains to enter the Sahgha, To 
‘-'^we elect ones the Buddha appeals first. Hence, it will be 
without further argument that he makes the goii^ into 
j'-'homelessness the stardng-point for the realization of the 
^>^ly dghtfold path, and bases tius path in all its parts upon 
si^'gdng, by leaving it to all who are not able or willing 
'to' fulfil this fundamental antecedent conditions to hold to 
several stages of the Path, as far as is posrible to them 
v'^j^dieir individual drcumstances. And so he be^s his. 
|des<mption of the path of Deliverance, as it takes practical^ 
with the going into homelessness. 

world, O monks, there arises an Accohitv 
E xalted One, a Supremely-Awakened, 
Knowledge and ^onduc^ an Auspidous-On^^V 

' . .S. 
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the Doctrine,” determined him to found the Sangha. So very 
fevF minds of the highest order did the Buddha thus find 
even in his own fevoured age when care for their eternal 
welfiire exerted an influence over the acdons of men as at 
no other time.'* How many, then, in our “evil age” and 
moreover, in the Occident, may be ripe to walk the lughest 


path on to its end! 

The question therefore arises as to what all tiiose are to 
do who in consequence of thar previous, chiefly their ante- 
natal, acdon, Kamma, for external or internal reasons are 
not ripe for the Sangha, in whom, however, on the odier 
hand, more or less a “dmnation of the truth” has arisen, 
and thereby “trust in the Perfected One and in Ws Doctnne 
has become rooted and sent forth shoots,” To them al^ 
as we know, the Buddha shows the way and predsely in 
the excellent eightfold path, points out to them also the only 
possibility of moral progress. Even in the world they may 
hve in accordance with it in the measure of their capaaty 
for doing so, and so far as the oondmons under which they 
have to live, permit^ be it that they have to “"S"" 
selves merely to creating the condttmns 
rebirth,- be it that they also may strive t jarfs foj gr<^ 
final seal of the complete overcoming of the circle m 
rebirth. Though they do notr each^j^e^gl^^ 

« « dl «ap«ble only of tta ’"“to tojt 

Bnddba. the follo^uW ^ wbwby « .s riw 

iply dso to all Uy .aher^it. t. Not » J to «> »»i« 

fMbiddea to illtmt any ,apo5moii m basmffli. or of 
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tbirst for die world. With his going into homelessness, 
“the noble disciple has come into die clearing,” starring out 
fixim which he has nejct to traverse that first part of the 
excellent rightfold path wich we have called “separating 
from the enemy.” It conrists in. the disriple keeping in 
check the downward-tending morions of the thirst by which 
he is possessed, in no longer giving way to them, unril in 
time he becomes entirely duacaistmed to them, in doing 
whidi, he also has to limit his relations with the! world to 
the stricdy necessary. The Buddha calls this first pact of 
the way “Sila" moral discipline. It is prerisely laid down- 
m the following precepts of the Order: 

“The monk abstains fitim all taking of life, shuns taking 
the life of any living creature. Laying aside cudgel and 
sword, he is mild and merciful, kind and compassionate 
towards every living creature.* He refi'ains from the taldng 
of w'hat has not been given hum, shuns taking things ungiven. 
Taking only what is offered him, waiting for such gifts, he 
abides heart-fi:ee fi:om all thievi^ intent. Refraining from 
uncbasrity, he hves the pure, the chaste life. He shuns the 

* The disaple of die Buddha u on no account allowed knowingly to kill a living 
creatme, be it even the most humble insect. If against this any one should reftc to 
the saying of Schopenhauer “But the insect in being killed does not suffer as much 
as man horn ns sung, die Hindus do not see through this,” then the r^y must be 
given that Schi^enhaner himself has not understood the reel point here It is not a 
<iutstion of whether I ot the animal sofleis mote pain at the moment The pomt is, 
if I defend myself against an insect’s song by killing the msect^ dien, contemning 
another creamie's wdfsie, I yield to my own durst ibr physical wellbeings instead of 
metconnng it, or at least satislpng it only by means which cause no pam to others. 
Fmm this brutal asseraon of my durst fm wellbemg, there will result after my death 
a new gta^mg, and this wiU cause me much more pain than the pam I should hasre 
had to stand fiom the insect’s song. — Then I ought to let myself be eaten np by hce , 
■hen ue ought to let the animals, especially wild beasts, so metease that at last they 
^vtamunate the whole human race^ Certainly not If yon are so mudi mteresred m 
tnainaunng yonisdf in a world with such co-inhabitant^ ihen, if thqr endanger your 
hft, ot your necessary tcsonices, yon may kiU them, if there are no other means of 
tneping them away, without feat of sinking down yoniself mto the animal kmgdom, 
at eien mto the hell-wotld, ftir in these minis kilhng is done fiom malice or wantonly 
at at least upon die di^test occasion Hence it Is only a man who kills ftom mb 

=7 
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The Sangha is nothing but an insntution for the clearing 
away, in advance, of all those externa! hindrances that m 
the world generally make it impossible to keep closely and 
steadily to the holy eightfold path. In so &r as we know 
how to avoid as much as possible these hindrances, also in 
the world, and thus to restrain them, successful progress may 
also here take place. Yea, it may even happen that one who 
remains in household life, may progress ferther then another 
who has left it. “The Brahmins, O Gotama, speak thus: 
‘Who ^ives the household life, may efiFect true and real 
welfare. Who goes out from home, cannot do so.’ l^ow 
what does Lord Gotama think about this?"— “For that 
matter I distinguish, O Brahmin, not do I pronounce a 
simple judgment. Whether one hves the household life or 
whether one goes out from home; if he is hvmg wrongly, 


the ittetm. J »m ate tom toiment m the lower wo^ «i4 «te rf the 
Fan Aw»Itemng”3» Bea«« sadt »n one h«s thus entered the 
M NibbSn., therefore he » «Ued «o>« who b» enmtd the “““ 
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dmdng'’'an3 thamcal represenaoons. He shuns using 
Im^c scents, unguena, omunents, decontions, adoiments, 

, 'He absmns from using broad or high beds. He decbnes » 
accept gold or alver, uncooked grain or raw meat He 
iitwMins from die possession of women or ^ slaves mde 
or frnmlf., goats or sheep, fowls or strine, elephants, catde, 
homes, mares, fields or lands. He avoids having ai#t to 
do mth fetching and carrying mess^es. He abstains fr<m 
twfflfflnng and merchandising. He has naught to do 'widi 
frlse balances, felse weights or false measures. He shuns the 
crodted ways of bribery, decepdon and fraud. He keeps 
aloof fim maiming, murder, abduction, highway robbery, 
wholesale plundering and every deed of violence. 

“He is contented with the robes he receives for the 
covering of Ins body and with the food he recdves for the 
maintenance of bis hfl^ and, whithersoever he goes, he takes 
with Mm only such things as are proper and necessa^. 
Even as the vdnged bird, whithersoever it flies, beats with 
it only its wings, so the monk is contented vridi uhat he 
gets of dotMog and fixid, and, joume^ng, takes with him 
only needful reqvnsites.”'*' 

The means for a painstaking observation of these Rules of 
the Order are^ as we know, provided by the culdvation of 
right concentradon. The deep contempladon, to whidi the 
monk devotes himself dll the evening in some secluded 
place, “under a tree of the forest, in a rocky recess, in a 
mounmn cave, in a place of graves, in the heart of die 
jungle, or on a heap ^ straw in the open fields after havir^ 
returned finm Ms begging- round and partaken of Ms 
meal, sitdng there vdth legs crossed under Mm, bodyheld,' . 
upright,”®^ furnishes effecdve modve force fimt .for^sdff’-' 
mastery wirMn th*"* Mts; while the culdvadon of coh^nt.-i 
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Knower of the World, an Incomparable Trainer of men who 
Avish to be trained, a Teacher of gods and men, an Arvakencd 
One, a Holy One. And this entire universe with its deities. 
Its MSras and its Biahmas, together with the whole race of 
ascetics and recluses, gods and men alike— this He expounds, 
having thoroughly understood it by His own superior insight, 
and be publishes abroad the Doctrine that is excellent in 
its origin, excellent in its progress and excellent in its goal. 
He makes known the Holy Life, perfect and pure. And a 
householder or a son of a householder or a member of some 
other class comes to hear that Doctrine and to put his 
confidence in the Accomplished One. And he dunks to 
himself* ‘Cramped and confined is household life, a den of 
diit. But the homeless hfe is as the open air of heaven It 
IS hard to live the Holy Life in all its perfection and purity 
while bound to home. Let me go fbith to homelessness'’ 
Accordingly, in a little while, he leaves all behind him and 
vows himself to the homeless life.”**’ 


z. MORAL DISCIPLINE 

In the us* Dmotitm of tbe M.)]bmia-NiUya tbe 
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As a consequence, already at this stage a feeling of 
hapjuness anses, wbidi, because [beyond all evil, cannot 
generate any suirering. “By the Buthfiil .observance of this 
noble body of precepts of right conduct he enjoys cloudless 
happiness within.”^ But this wellbeing is not yet perfect. 
“Tell me, Udiyl; ‘Is there a perfect wellbeing, is there a 
plainly indicated path for the reaciung of perfect well- 
being’?”— “We have, O Lord, a saying which runs: ‘There 
is a perfect wellbeirig, there is a plunly indicated path for 
the reaching of this perfect wellbeing’.” — “And what, Udayi, 
is this plainly indicated path far the reaching of perfect 
wellbeing?”— “There, O Lord, a certain person has r^ected 
lolling, has rejected taking things not 'given him, has rqected 
debauchery, has rejected l;^ng, or has taken upon humself 
yet other duties of an ascetic. This, O Lord, is the plunly 
indicated path for the reaching of perfect wellfkre.” — ^“What 
do you think, Udayi? At the time, when one has rqected 
killing, rejected takmg things not ^ven to him, rejected 
debauchery and lymg, taken upon himself yet other duties 
of an ascetic,— does one feel at such a time perfectly well, 
or well and ill5'”-«Wdl and ill, O Lord.”-“What do you 
think, Udayl^ If one has trodden the path which brings 

with it weal and woe, can one then attain perfect wdfere?” 

“The Exalted One has cut off the conversation, the Fuliiller 
of the Path has cut oflF the conversation.”^* 

It was necessary to lay special stress upon this, since, 
even to-day, virtue is almost without exception tanghr to be 
the way to real and perfect happiness. Mere virtue can 
never lead beyond the world, more especially, not beyond 
the circle of rebirth. Hence it always provides, also for the 
period after death, only a relaove happiness, that is to say. 


Irapfc. «. th,t hB ioagliB witt rndine. If the nionk considen end toms over m 
mind at great length the thonght of Craving, he dnves away fhe thooght of 

ciation, stiengthens that thought of Craving ”333 - “ '™ 
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sexual act, the vuJgar, the common! He refrains from l yin g , 
shuns the uttering of untruth. He speaks the truth, holds 
to the truth} staunch and trustworthy, he is no worldly 
deceiver. He abstuns from tale-bearing, shuns slanderous 
speech. What he hears in this quarter he does not repeat 
in that, so as to create trouble for people here, and what 
he chances to hear m that quarter, he does not repeat in 
this, so as to cause annoyance to the people there. Those 
at variance he brings together and those already m union 
he encourages. Concord pleases him, concord rejoices him, 
in concord is all his delight. He speaks words that make for 
concord; he refrains from harsh speech, shuns speaking 
roughly. Whatsoever woids are blameless, pleasant to the 
ear, loving, heart-moving, courteous, charming and delighting 
all who hear them— such are the words he speaks. He abstams 
from idle chatter, shuns unprofitable conversation. Speaking 
in proper season, in accordance with to the purpose, 
in accord with die Doctrine in accord with die Discipline, 
his words are a precious treasure, foil of appropriate rom- 
parisons, discriminating and to the point. He abstams from 
doing any injury to seeds or growing plants. He partakes 
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that are unbroken, comprehensive, always abiding die sam^ 
unspotted, liberating, prdsed by those of understanding, 
u ninfluenc ed, recommended by the wise, not dictated by 
personal interests, itreaei tmaris concentration. In thinking 
of nm-altty, his mind brightens, joy arises, and whatever 
exists of spots on the mind, disappears, even as a dirty 
looking-glass is cleansed by correct procedure.”"* 

‘^ust as, monks, a man standing on the shore of a pond 
that is disturbed, turbid, muddy, notwithstanding that he 
has eyes, cannot possibly recognize either the oysters and 
shells at the bottom, the sand and gravel, nor the multitude 
of fishes swimming about^ even because of the disturbed 
water; just as little, monks, can a disdple whose mind is 
not punfied make his own the holy, the supramundane eye 
of insight^ even because of his unpurified mind.”"' 

Perfect morality thus constitutes the indispensable foun- 
dation of further progress on the way of deliverance. Its 
relation to concentration is the same “as if an acrobat^ 
when he wishes to show his tricks, first digs up the earth, 
removes the stones and hard gravel, smootiiens the ground, 
and so on soft ground performs his tricks: 

Just as all life is based upon the earth. 

So is the liberating code of morals 

The base and soil whence springs all that is good. 

The starting-point of every Wake One’s doctrine.”"' 


3. THE PART OF CONCENTRATION 
IN THE NARROWER SENSE 

O ur tiiirst for the world, tiiat is, the sum of all our 
incrtnations and disinclinations, ever and again firom 
all eternity springs anew out of the activities of the senses. 
As soon as any object whatever comes within our range in 



^ ^ unwholesome 

things that have ansen within him. For this he fights, stnvmff 

wiirageously, and arms his mind, makes it ready for combaf 
He generates within himself the will to make arise ivnhm 
^ wholesome things that have not arisen. For this he 
fights striving courageously, and arms his mind, makes it 
ready for combat. He generates within himself the will to 
maintain wholesome things that have arisen within him, not to 
let them disappear, but to bringihem to increase, to devdopment 
and foil unfolding. For this he fights, stnving courageously, 
and arms his mind, making it ready for combat"”' 


Thus the soiving disciple, by systematically suppressing 
all evil motions and by cultivanng the opposite good ones, 
upon the path of Right Concentration gradually passes round 
the former. “It is, Cunda, as if there were an uneven road, 
and another and a level road passed round itj as if there 
were a rugged landing-place, and another and a levd landing- 
place led past |it. In l&e manner the worker of harm may 
pass round upon the path of harmlessness, the unchaste 
person may pass round upon the path of cbastiiy.””' In 
otiier words! Right Concentration in time leads to pet feet 
morality, for which very reason this first part of the path is 
regula'Iy designated as “concentranon ripened to morality.”*”’ 


* Ifow coaceatnted nghe duokuig in nme diojce enl induatioiu >nd causes gooS 
ones TO ansei thereby baiting to moTahty, may be seen with fecial dettnesi m the 
fbUowittg jasage “Whateoevet a monk coneidets in roind and dnclls upon at any 
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already tiiere.”«’ As soon as perception in every direction 
has b^me correct and exhaustive, and real knowledge of 
things is thereby gained, without further ado complete 
soberness, mhmal disillusionment sets in, with die result 
diat everything, even our own personality, is abandoned with 
a smile. 

The reason of this defective perception is this, diat we 
simply do not isunt to know what tilings really are, but 
only how fer they may form suitable objects for our desires. 
In other words, we place our cognrting apparatus excluavely 
at the service of our desire, thus degrading the machine of 
the ax senses into a mere macMne of thirst. Accordingly, 
right perception is efiected by paying no heed whatever to 
our thirst for objects and by investigating them as to what 
they are, in reality, and independent of their qualities as 
objects of our desire. Only afi»t having thus cognized thtir 
true nature may we proceed to inquire if thirst for such 
objects will at all pay itself. This may also be expressed in 
this way. We must use our apparatus of the six senses 
merely as an apparatus of pure co^aingi * we must look at 
tiling as cold, disinterested spectators; we must seek to 
obtain not a merely subjective, but an objective, picture of 
the world, such as woirid appear to a being that had no 
sort of detire whatever for the world, but merely wished to 
seize the objective fects of the same; a method of investigation 
which Schopenhauer illustrates by calhng attention to the 
heads of angels with no body attached «> them. 

In the excellent eightfold path it appears in detail as the 
noble restraint if the senses: 

“^d having with tiie eye perceived a form, he does not 
dweU upon the form, takes no specUl note of the same, 
out masmuch as the eye being unrestrained, occasion is 
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such a happines as is poss/Wc uithm die world of the transient 
It « with reference to diis that the Buddha alludes to it m 
of minor value: "Mean, >-c monks, and of subordinate 
importiinccj nothing but moral discipline, is what the average 
man means, when speaking approvingly of the Perfected 
Onc.’‘*’« 


This, of course, implies no disparagement of morality as 
such. In passing this judgment, the Buddha rather only 
\\ ishes to say that die disciple cannot remain content 
merely with morality, since “there is still more to do,”»» 
For ir is merely the first step leading to the great final goal 
of holy life, precisely as such, however, it is on the other 
hand absolutely ncccssarj-. For without it there is no real 
concentration; and thereby also no complete penetrating 
vision of our personality as anana. But concentrated, that 
is to say, entirely objective, directly perceptive contemplation 
of die constituents of this our personality is only possible, 
when cognidon is no longer disturbed by passionate 
upheavings of any kind, when the storms of willing that 
darken it have quieted, or w’hcn, as the Buddha says, "the 
coarser corporeal, mental, and vocal motions have been 
soothed dowTi,”^’* in shorq when the mind has become 
purified of all disturbance. And this same purity is the 
result of morality: “How* tiicn, friend? Is the Holy Life 
lived under the guidance of the Blessed One for the sake 

of purirj' of conduct?"— “Not for that; friend But; 

friend, purity of conduct leads to purity of mind; punty 
of mind to purified understanding; purified understanding 
to purified knowledge; purified knowledge to purified 


certitude.” ..... . 

“By correct procedure, VisakhS, is obtained the purification 

of a spotted mind. But how, VisSkbs, by correct pro^we 

is purification of a spotted mind 

the noble disciple thinks of the maples of moral dtsaplme, 
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cbanningly, the dark eye looking so inscrutable, are like a 
sparkling diamond whi^ consists only of coal, is nothing 
but a chemical combinadon of carbon, hydrogen and odier 
ma tter, built Up into this form and kept in morion by a 
wave of thirst for such activity, a wave rising out of the 
inscrutable, that is, out of our real and deepest essence, to 
fell back again wiA the dissolution of those combinations 
and to rise again in another place, leading to a new grasping 
of a new matter. But the inscrutable itself, from wMch 
tius thirst and this grasping have arisen, is at bottom, as 
essentially alien to ^ this as is space to the clouds that 
arise in it and out of it. As space by the lightnings that 
flash forth out of the clouds, so the inscrutable is incessantly 
traversed and set vibraring by the sensations aroused through 
the organism. 

Thus does the world appear, if one looks at it not through 
spectacles dimmed by derire for it, but emptied of desire 
and thus in an entirely objective manner. Thus does it 
look to pttr^ed vision, even as it appeared of old to the 
elder Maharissa. *'It is said that once upon a rime a certain 
woman who had married into a fiimily of high rank, having 
quarrelled with her husband, adorned and embellished herself 
until she looked like a goddess, and then early in the morning 
started out from Anu^dhapura to return to her family. On 
the way she met the elder who was just going for alms of 
food from the Ceriya mountain to Anuradhapura. As she 
caught right of him, her vile nature caused her to laugh aloud. 
The elder looked at her with a searching glance, and noridng 
her teeth, he penetrated with his vision the disgusting nature 
of the body and attained Sainthood. Therefore was it sridj 
The elder gazed upon her teeth 
And thought upon impurity) 

And ere he took anofoer step, 

The state of Sainthood he attained.’ 
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the £3nn of sensadon and percepdon, lostandy a motion 
of willing IS aroused, in consequence of which it is either 
desired or hated. These modons in the passage of dme hare 
assumed the form of quaUdes of our cluracter. As is 
percepdon, so is our volidon. If at the present moment 
an object seems to me to be worth staving for, then I 
want It, I feel thirst for it But if to-morrow I inspect it 
more closely, and now perceive that in truth it is something 
odious, and therefore that I was deceived yesterday in my 
judgment of it^ then my desire is at once transformed into 
loathing. Now in reality every normal perception includes 
such a decepdon, since ra truth no actual and possible ob}ect 
of the world proves itself worthy of being desired, since 
everytbmg is transitory and thereby productive of suffering, 
and therefore fundamentally unfit for us. It therefore cannot 
possibly be odierwise but that every course of hfe is nothing 
but a condnuous chain of disappointments. The tragic thing 
about it all, however, is this, that in spite of everything we 
are not cured of our desire. The reason of this is, to 
ever and again we allow ourselves to be cheated anew by 
percepdon into beheving ever and again that thmgs are as 
they represent themselves to be, that is, something reaUy 
wo^ while. Hence, the source of all craving, and thereby 
of all misery is really to be found in our defective 

very bottom, where wthout exception they 

preseot, p^don of tho a|ieod.le. to 


not 

was 
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inevitably must be shattered against the former, and hence, 
in the end, must bring him suiFering. Therefore it is 


impossible that a man who has recognized that all music, 
objecdvdy considered, is nothing but waves of atmospheric 
vibrations and thereby only a corresponding medley of 
sounds, can find any further debght in them. Certainly, in 
addition to this, music is an “agreeable sensation” of the 
greatest potency. But this sensation is just the “mere sub- 
jective colouring” mentioned above, inasmuch as the composer 
has created the poor objective process as the language tf his 
feehngs and passions, and the will, in those who subsequently 
listen to it, understands how to read this language, and 
thereby obtain that immediate inaght into the wildly agitated 
sea of the feelings and passions of the composer, which moves 


it so much. But this sea in truth — ^perhaps the composer 
himself has died long ago— has long since dried up, in the 
same way that the present feehngs of the hearer again will 
dissolve into nothing. The whole thing, therefore, in every 
direction, is nothing but a passing illuaon. Whoso has 
penetrated this, can have no more desire for music, as little 
as a grown-up man can still find delight m the toys of his 
childhood, to play with which once gave him the keenest 
feelings of pleasure. Of course he must have really recognized 
it, that is to say, so that this consciousness is always clearly 
and unmistakeably present with him, especially at times when 
he actually hears music. If this is the case, then he will 
only smile at his hitherto having been able to become 
filled with enthusiasm by phenomena so transient in every 
wa^ and with the best will in the world he v^l be 
unable to see any difference between his former attitude 
and that of a diild who spends his days in jubilantly 
chasing srap-bubbles. Therefore— one mustjhave the courage 
to say this also— all great musical composers are nothing 
but manufacturers of playthings for big children; this, of 
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object of coniactton, or tvidi the mind an idea, he does 

not dwell upon the mental image thereof, takes no special 

note of the smc. But inasmuch as these organs of sense 

bang unrestramcd, occaaon is thereby given for the ananjr 

of craving and unhappiness and evil and insahitary thoughts^ 

he practises restraint of these organs of sens^ keqis a watch 

upon them, brings them into subjection.” 

Thus one maintains incessant watch ova the activities 
of the senses in order that they may neva manifest diem- 
selves in the form of attachment to the object of sens^ 
that is, manifest themselves in the service of thirst. This 
we do fay never takmg any interest in the object as a whole;, 
or in any of its parts, but instead, in face of the thing seen 
or heari^ managing to “call a halt” and soberly ascertain 
what in itself it may be, independent of the channs which 
it exerts over our desires. Then, we very soon see some- 
thing quite Cerent from what we had hitherto parcdved. 
For instance, we no longer see simply a man or a woman, 
no longer see a dehcate hand, a seductive smile tiiat had 
hkherto kindled our passion, but only filtii, put together. 


organised into this shape which sooner or later, also out- 
wardly, will change back again into its original form, and 
whidh, even now has as litde to do with that inscrutable out 
of which an attachment to it has arisen, as will be the 
case some day when, as a mass of dead matter, it is again 
dirown away like a wom-out garment. This matter, and 
this matter alone, albeit in orgaiuzed form, is what is reeSy 
present. The pleasing body, the graceful movements of which 
have hitherto endianted me, the Iitde mouth smiling so 
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For every trace has disappeared iirom our memory of most 
of these seosadons, as well as of all those innumerable 
sensations of our former ejdstences; by which fact alone it 
is proven that they deserved nothing ^e but to be blotted 
out of our memory. But in the same sense must be answered 
the question as r^rds any point of time in our future 
that we choose to select, especially as regards the moment 
of our approaching death. So that, let us look at the matter 
in any way we please, we always come back to the same 
condudon* We reatty lose nothing ^ toe forever let go that 
stmmattm of all those sensations Tohich -we catt'lfe* 

But this not yet the ‘whole trudi. Were it only thus that 
we lose nothing by renouncing life, then with equal right 
It might be answered that in that case it could not be 
forbidden us to enjoy the harmless pleasures that hlns s nn i 
for us there, once we find ourselves placed m the world, 
even if these pleasures are only based upon illusion and 
self-decepdon. But whoever should speak thus, would not 
be paying sufficient regard to the statement made above, 
that every lUuaon sooner or later must take its revenge. 
For this revenge, a truly terrible one, consists precisely in 
this, that as loi^ as we cultivate these illusions, we ate 
unable to get out of the world j and hence, ever and again 
must accept into the bargain all its sufferings, in the shape 
of sorrow, sickness and ever repeated death, yea, at last 
also in the shape of a fell into the abysses of existence. 

TUs is the whole truth about the world, as it presents 
its^ when we look into it with gHoi-^d senses, henc^ 
mantaining an attitude of pure cognition, tiiat is to say, in 


*“ to the two loner kmde, even m regard to dieir 
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Then came her husband, fbhowing in her footsteps, and 
seeing die elder, he asked: ‘Sir, did you not see a woman 
passing along this wsy?' And the elder replied: 

‘I know not what along this way 
Went past, a woman or a man. 

But this I know, a set of bones 
Went moving on along diis road.’”*** 


Such a man no longer also hears simply cbarming or repellent 
sounds, but only what is really and alone eiastent m this 
direction, namely, vibrations of die air penetranng to his 
ear and there arousing a contact^ an ear-contact, and thereby, 
the sensation of a sound. What hitherto made this sensation 
so ^eable or disagreeable to him, he now recognizes to 
be the mere subjective colouring applied by him to this 
meagre objective process. For it was pleasing or unpleasing 
to his will to be affected in this way, and cognmon, being 
until now the obedient servant of tins will, of course though 
beautiful wbat pleased this same will, since it is the duty of 
the slave to admire all the fencies of his master; in sho^ 
he recognizes it to be an tlbtsm. But who, consaouslyj 
would like to five in illuaon? Only a child or a fool cotdd 
do so. The man possessed of reason without ^er ado 
will repudiate even the most enchanting lUusion, the moment 
he reStos i. «, be ™eb, *ce he very well 
wnh it te i! the woild a tttb^d 

htajKlf to . world of seetotog wloch, sooner or Ister, 

tfae all-perratog !»» ^ ‘ . ,hey remuia m of e^ojthuie “ 

Ttorffy, M diey pro"* outer worfd tffl« 

omselTO! as consisnng only 
ftadamentally nodnag to io wi* tniseUa. 
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the ideas entering consdoosness throi^h the organ of thoi^ht, 
has perhaps willing or greed or bate or delusion or contenrion 
arisen in my mind?* If now, ^putta, the monk recognizes 
during his contemplarion: ‘On the way by which I went 
to the village to beg for alms, at the place where I stood 
begging for alms, on the way by whi(±i I came back from 
the village begging for aims . . . willing or greed or hate or 
delusion or contenrion has arisen in my mind,* then such 
a monk, Sarlputta, has to struggle for hberarion from riiese 
evil, unwholesome dungs. But, SSnputta, if die monk 
recognizes durmg his contemplarion: ‘On the way by which 
I went to the village to b^ for alms, at the place where I 
stood begging for alms, on the way by whidh I came back 
from the village begging for alms . . . willing or greed or 
hate or delusion or contenrion did not arise in my mind,’ 
then such a monk, SSriputta, has to maintflin tlris sgmp 
blessed and happy exercise day and night.” So long as 
the monk can maintidn this ocercise, albdt with continual 
struggle, he treads that stage of the holy path described by the 
Buddha in the following terms : “There, Uday^ a certain person 
is on the way to abandon grasping, to put away grasping j 
and wlule he is on the way to abandon grasping, to put 
away grasping, memories bound up with grasping arise in 
him. And he gives no place to them, but puts them away, 
expels them, eradicates them, nips them in the bud.”3« 

The more, espedally, the insight arises within him that his 
body represent nothing more than a mechanism built tip 
out (rf matter into an organized form, the more his efforts 
ate directed above all against that Hnd of craving wMch is 
assurned by thirst in the form of the appropriarion of 
nounshment^ that is, in earing; It is predsely this ei^ression 
of thirst which he will recognize as fondamentally cruel and 
foaefore as espedally vulgar and mean, inasmuch as the 
body generally can only be sustained by the continual 



430 the most excellent -namt of the path 

wdl „o«d, only wta fio„ 4. 


ofmelbag, of tasting and of touching. 

hn^h transmits to us nothing 

use M M For Jet this nounshment be prepared with as 
much refinement as we please, penetrating insight will aitvays 
discorer m it nothmg but the odour and taste of coips4 
To be sure, this picture of the world is poor and wretched, 
so poor and wretched that men absolutely do not lum to 
make themselves acquainted with it^ for they may well divine 
that if they did, their appetite for the world might soon 
leave them. But who can seriously maintain that it is not 
true? And ^ it is true, if the world of the five senses 
—•and we know of no oriier, and we can never become 
aware of another — ^is in truth poor and wretched, unspeakably 
poor and wretched, then again it stands sure that it can 
only be desired in consequence of a powerful illusion, m 
consequence of a grotesque self-deception, that is in conse- 
quence of ignorance of its real constitution. And it stands 


equally sure, that in the same measure m which insight into 
this its real constitution, tiius, knowledge, is reached, every 
kind of thirst for it must die away. We recognize thatm 
Use nothmg, jf sndi objects vanish from «s fir ever. Or should 
we really bare missed anything, if we had not expeaenced 
all the agreeable sensations of onr life up to diis moment 
and were only now about to begin to live?* ** Surely not 


* Whoerei ftlfa inclmed to revolt »t thu, dtereby only ehows that ha cognttum a 
not yet qmte ot^ecnve, hut a atill eonupted by ha thint (for music) Of course tidat 
has jun been said doet not eudode ihe ptasihilny of noHe nmaiv as m gcnetal all 
atii leading upward m purer realms waia the world. 

« TOi only want to hvo bean» of agreeable senations From the disagreeable 
ones we dnoctly flee, and the neutral ones leave ns mdifetcnt But how feu m 
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atcitode towards alt the exdtatioQS of bis senses, little by 
little his penetration into the real constitution of the 
corresponding objects, bangs him to the point where the 
impressions of his senses no longer irritate him at all. He 
becomes "as one blind, dumb and deaf towards agreeable 
s^hts, sounds, odours, tastes, feelings, thoughts," and therefore 
becomes more and more &ee firom them. They become of 
ever less importance to him, although tiie old serpent of 
thirst may now and then raise agdn its head and show its 
fangs; but already it has become so weak that it can do 
him no more senous harm. "Again, UdSyi, a certain person 
IS on the way to abandon grasping, to put away grasping 
and while he is on the way to abandon grasping, to put away 
graspmg, occasmaUy, now and then, confused thoughts, 
memones bound up wth grasping arise m him. Slowly, 
Uday^ the thoi^ts arise, but quickly he puts them away, 
expels them, eradicates them, nips them in the bud. As if, 
Udayi, a man should let two or three drops of water drip 
down upon an iron pan glowing the whole day oyer the 
fo'^“Slow, Udayi, would be the &|] of the drops, but very 
quickly would they be dissipated and disappear. Even so, 
Udayi, there is a certain person on the way to abandon grasping, 


Above all, we may no loage ooMpy onndves with the’ world by means of (fe 
or^ •/ ikHg* The degree in whidi we contmae to do this, u an mfilhble indicator 
of ^im enaty with which we stdl cling to the world. In die ob|ecia of the sense 
oftho^^ in the images of our fiuacy, in the conceptions and initenents 
formed, we preserve the leflecuon of the entne world hitherto mmerienced by ns, in 
such a ™y, that onr organ of thooght is able to eaU them op at will, whereas the 

»» oft™ accessible to ns only with drfBcoky, 
Iheie&re oor thimt for the world is chiefly acuve in oor organ of thought. By its 
me^ the poor revel in nches. die lich m plans for the foiur^ the man of sa^ 
m ^ vi»on of foe causal concatenations of foe world. If foetefote we wish to know. 

ni,T»w '"u ***^ ^ tally ecamme how for we snll occupy 

wifo It in thooght, Therefoe foe problem of delneianc^ in foe last lesorr, 
ramm not merely in beconung poor m ootwaid possessions, but above all alsn in 
^ ” “y» “ P “™“8 »^y cveryfomg ftm at hngim ,f «r 

r*» (Compare foiefly Maj^ima Nikita raise Oisconrse.)— Thiw of cooisn is 
also foo memimB of foar saying of foe Cbnsr. -Blessed are foe U m 
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the fonn of the noble restraint of the senses. Of course, 
this whole truth is not at once and without further ado 
realised even by this concentrated activity of mind in the 
stricter sense,— and it will be noticed that the noble restraint 
of the senses is nothing but the cultivation of concentration 
of mind in the stncter sense. For as the restnunt of the 
senses may only be undertaken with prospect of success by 
a man who in severe moral discipline has already punfied 
his mind of the grossest illusions and thereby of the more 
brutal expressions of thirst for the world, even so it must 
itself be gradually perfected, by incessant exercise, m the 
form of deep contemplation in some lonely place, thus, 
spedally by means of the restrained, that is to say, concentrated, 
sense of thought, as also in unceasing watchfolness over all 
the senses in daily life, if the whole truth is to be unveiled 
to It, Its development, therefore, is also a ffradnal one. 

First, the true nature of the objects of the senses can 
only be perceived as in a mist, m the same way that the 
unpractised eye can hardly disdnguish the hazy contours o 
a distant mountain-chain on the horizon from a bank of 
douds. Corresponding to this degree of cognition, me 
craving for the objects of sense can only be suppesed by 
incessant struggle. Attention must therrfore chiefly 
directed towards not allowing ourselves to be corrupted and 
caught by them afresb. “Therefore, Sanputta, a monk ha 
thus to scrutimze himself. ‘Ou the way by " ^ ^ 
to the village for alms, at the place where I 
for alms ra the way by which I came back from the viUage 
IL beJng for aims, as respects the forms entermg 


consdoomess torougo ^ ^ 

bcdy, « 
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inner disturbing emotions, by first of all completely sdlling 
the external five senses and thereby putting a stop to the 
disturbances conung fixim iivithout^ so that it becomes entirely 
unified, entirely concentrated, and thus "can think clearly 
and correctly.” 

The first condition, the complete quieting of the external 
senses, is attained, as we already know, by choosing "some 
solitary spot— the foot of a forest tree, a deft in the rocks, 
a mountdn cave, a place of burying, a thicket^ or a couth 
of straw in the open fields.” “There, however, there are no 
forms entenng consciousness dirough the eye, that mi ght 
be seen and seen again and desired; there are no sounds 
entering consciousness through the ear, that might be heard 
and heard again and desired; there are no odours enterin g 
consdousness through the nose, that might be smelt and 
smelt again and des'ired; there are no sapids entering consdous- 
ness throu^ the tongue, that might be tasted and tasted* 
again and desired; there are no objects of touch entering 
consdousn^ throi^h the body, that might be touched and 
touched agrin and desired.”** 

If thus, everything external is silenced, through the power 
of msight, by way of the Four Motts, the strimg 
disdple can now make disappear, one after the other, all 
inner motions still alive within him and constituting a 
hindrance to concentrated and intuitive thought. This he 
effects by sit^g down cross-legged on the ground wirii 
body held upright and confronting them in a purely objective 
manner, and contemplating them so long in all tiieir pernicious- 
nMs, that eventually they melt away like ice in the sun. 

hat states must thus be overcome to their final residue 
the Master tells us by enumerating the Five Hindrances 
which we have just caUed the hindrances to pure 
dunking. We learnt about diem above.* They are, love 

• See abtne, p 345] ~~ ~ — 
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destruction of other life. Therefore he confines himself 
to the strictly necessary in maintaining his body as the 
indispensable condition of reaching holiness, consohng him- 
self with the thought that along with the one he will also 
be lid of the other. “There, MahanSma, the holy disciple 
thoroughly heedful partakes of food, not for d^ght and 
enjoyment^ not for pride and vainglory, but only to sustain 
this body, to maintain it^ to avoid damage, to be able to 
lead a holy life, thinking: ‘Thus shall I kill out former feel- 
ings and not allow new ones to arise, and I shall have 
enough for untainted welibeang’"*"* 

While thus the monk adopts a more and more objective 


* Wlut u anfal ui the tikiag of food lie> ui du^ that other h& » datnqred. and 
thereby an&tijig i> oiued in the woild Since aniinil life la mote highly otgnnized 
and much mote sensible to pein than plant hfi^ the good man vnll in no cas^ either 
diiwtiy or mdiiecdy, be the came of the lolling of aamuls &r his find, la oansequcoce 
of Uus, he will not eat the flrah of any anunal m any esse where he bss seen or 
hesrd or supposes that it has been killed fer his sake “There arc three cases, JIvaka, 
wliete I say that meat ahall not be accepted Seen, heard, supposed ” For the same 
reaaon, no one may offer the Perfected One or his disoples the fleth of an animol 
fbt this purpose. “Whoever, Jlvaka, lakes life fer the sake of the Perfected 
One ot of a disciple of the Poifeeied One, incurs fivefold setioui gmlt Because to 
commands 'Go and fetch that animal,’ thereby the first tune he mcoii senons guilt 
Bemnse dien the animal, led to him »n fear and tremhlmg, eapenences pam and wramt, 
he for the second tune incuts actions guilt. Became he then says and kill dm 
........I. ’ he ibt the third tune meats senons gmlt. Became the animal dira m deam 

eipetiences pam and tmmem, he for the fouttfa nme incuis aenom goilt. Became 

refrmhment m foe Perfected One ot foe Perfected One’s dnc.^., he 
fot foe fifth tune meuts aenom guilt ’’319 But if we ate m no way guilty of foe 

then we may eat it. Ltm reSim 

Aifomg but cast-off dead maner, like «iy other. Therefore foe 
to a layman who had reproached him for having accepted the prepwed flesh 

fowl as 1 1 . 1 

“TVi hntt^ beau slaogfater, prison aught foit lives, 

Tfaievmg and Ijunji perfidy and secrecy, 

Secredy spyiag, aedoonB ofoe»» 

rbu IS called sinfol, noc the eatmg of flefo i„M,i,nrp m 

•a \ mil WMM 4 V* of rfiis fooda ss of all noonslinieii^ bearing m 
Certainly, the holy disciple ^1 ^ ^ parents who, on a 

mind foe death of foe oeatore ^ behned child, so as not all force 

(onniey thr^h a dci^ “ ^^^ag their breasts, piece by piece devour « 

to perish of hunger, S „ to this norld «t 

'Whoso dm* looks upon food, will never 
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scattered, and the vaporous veil woven by Ins de^e around 
his personality and its world, through which, as through 
some mist, despite all his efibrts, he hitherto only has been 
able to look at reality, is completely tom asunder at a single 
jerk,* and now “wisely penetrating, while in die body he 
envisages the highest trud,” in seeing before him with pure 
and direct vision, the nature of this personality in all its 
naked reality, he recogmses ia machinery as manifested in 
the sixfold activity of the senses, as the product of a 
mechanism built up out of filth which is exhaustively 


ta~moacm betr fnut, and tbe day aftar to-manmv npan, but tbere wiU come a tunc 
when that corn of the fiumer faaa reached the tight moment wbeie it beats finit and 
npens Even so also it does not stand in the power, the capacity of the monlc that 
to-day or to-motronr or the day after to-moirow his nund becomes totally ddtvsred 
fiom the infloences, bni^ ye diseiplet, tbere will come a time, when the mind of the 
monk who trams himself in hi^ morabty, high spmtnalicy [concentiatiott] and high 
science will be totally dehvered from the influences '* In the loth Distoiuse of the 
Maghuna-Nilaya, the Master says “WhosoeTer, O monks, shall so practise these Four 
Fonndanona of Recolleccedoess flic seven years, may expect one of these two resnhs 
aiher he wiR attam to fall deliverance in this present hf^ or else — a ponton of 
gnspmg soil remaining— to no more retunung nhen dm ptesent life is ended But 
setnng aside all question of seven yeais' whosoever shall practise these Fonr Foundations 
of RecoUectedness for six, fiv^ four, tbree> two, or even for one year,— nay, setdng 
aside all question of one year whoso shall piactiie these Fonr Foundations of 
RecoUectedness fbr seven months even, may expea one of these two residis. either he 
null attam to fuB dehveiance m this present life, or else- a portion of grasping soil 
remammg— to never more retummg when this present life is ended. But settmg a£de 
all question of seven months* whoso shall pracnae diese Fonr Foundations of Recbllected- 
ness ta six, five, fear, three, two months, one mtmtb or even fbr half a month, nay, 
— sening aside all quesoon of half a month whoso shall practise these Four Fonndanons 
of Recdlcoedness fbr seven days even, may expea one of these two results 
he will attam m his present life to full dehverance, or else— a portion of graspmg 
soil remainmg— to never mote temming when this ptesent hfe is ended.” And in the 
8sdi Oiscouise of the Majihiiiia-Ntkaya it is said that a monk who has the Pet- 
fta One as his guide, if beguuung m the evenmg^ m the mormng may And the way 
out, and beginnmg m the momma the evening may find the way out. That is 
to ay, eveiythmg depends upon the capadty which a man brmgs with him to the 
tret g of the Path, as wdl as upon the energy wiih which he pursues in as is 
specially expounded at more length m die second pasage quoted 

The feghest mtumve maght comes like a fiash off li^tmua “iiist an dumpies. 


a man in i 


Bloom and daik of night upon the sadden Paabmg of hshmins xmcht 

recoenufi nhifwvM » 


with his eye nxognise ob;ects.”Sfe 
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to put away grasping, and while he is on the way to abandon 
grasping, to put away grasping, occasionally, now and then, 
con&s^ thoughts occur to him, memories bound up vrith 
grasping. Slowly, Uday^ those thoughts arise, but quickly he puts 
them away, expds them, eradicates them, nips themin ihe bud.”)>‘ 
Along mth the intensity of concentration develops also 
its extension, until at last it extends over the whole behaviour 
of the monk. “The monk is clearly conscious in drawing 
near and in retiring} in turning his gaze upon an object 
and in turning his gaze away from an object} clearly conscious 
in stooping and in raising himself} clearly conscious in the 
wearing of his robes and in the carrying of lus alms-bowl; 
clearly conscious in eating and drinking, in chewing and 
tasting; clearly conscious in voiding the body’s waste; clearly 
conscious in walking, in standing stdl and m sining; clearly 
conscious both in falling asleep and in awaking, both in 


speaking and in keeping silence.” ^ . u 1* 1, 

With this constant complete consaousness, in me light 

ofwhich everything now takesplace,theslavcry of consciousness 

or cognition is now entirely broken through. Now it takes 
up an entirely objective standpoint m regard to 
heap of processes constituting personality, and no longer 
saL them, but ruks them, by now exercising tte calling 
r by n^ht belongs to it. “By cognjion «s the w^J 
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himsdf: “How dear and tranquil and still is this lafcel There 
are the shells, there the pebbles, there the sand and there 
the little fishes moring here and there or remaining quite 
still P In the selfsame way the monk cognises: ‘There is 
Suffering, there its Arising, there its Ceasing and there the 
way Aat leads to its Ceasing.’”*^ 

M tbough the ‘Tour perrersiries" of his former thinki ng 
are thus gone, namely “holding die Not-the-/ to be the I, 
the perishable to be the imperishable, suffering to be happiness, 
and the repellent to be Ae lorely,’’^** still, he has not yet 
come to the conduaon: “A Supremely Awakened One is 
the Blessed One, well proclaimed is Ifis Doctrine, well hrii^ 
IS IBs Brotherhood.”* For at first he only intuidrely 
recognizes the realm of Anatti as to its boundaries, its 
pecdiarides, and its condidonedness. But the condidon 
itself, thirst, is not yet abolished. But now he comes to 
the condusion. For Thus perceiving, thus comprehending 
tlus his durst is no longer able to exist, “it vanishes firom 
him without leadng a reminder," and thus the holy disciple 
beholds “his nund hberated firom the influences cT sensual 


desires, fiberated firom the influences of (craving for) Becoming, 
hberated firom the influences of ignorance."* Thereby in the 
delivered one “this insight arises: Dehvered am I; Life is 
lived out, the Holy Goal adueved; done all that was to do; 
for me this world is no more.”* 

With this, lus departure out of die world is fundamentally 
completed. Though, as a rule, he will wait for die complete 
withering away of the components of his personality, as 
the product of his former thirst,** he has become so 
a stranger to this personahty, that diere sdrs within Mm no 


In tIuK thrte TOietus of are regularly sonmed op die mfineocea diar 
ditnitb the vacraj, 

« Tte redeemed adntlm overeoioe life. Hie near doag tojH aeem to be dm 

te 5h<^ aho enetoaUy pat an ead to ft by loidde, afe kemg imeioaEyaeparatea 

hiimelf eonrely ftom o. But d.», aj i tole, be wdl not do, predselybeanB 
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for the world or sensud desire, W and pleasure in doln. 

resentment, mentd 
f disquietude, and doubt 

By ennrely removing these hindrances, the dbcipk has 

impurities of the mind, the crippling, 
and free from sensuality, free from evil states of mm^” he 
meditates and thinks , no longer disturbed by anything therein, 
with quieted body, m tranquil serenity and extreme energy 
m short, in Right Concentration.* He fetes his attention 
upon the machinery of his personality. He “secs how sens- 
anons arise within him, sees how they are there, sees how 
mey dissolve, he sees how perceptions arise within him, sees 
how they are there, (Sees bow they dissolve; he sees how 
thoughts arise within him,** sees how they are there, sees 
how ihey dissolve, .... he dwells in the contemplation of 
^ the arising and passing away of the five groups of grasping: 
Thus is corporeality, thus is the arising of corporeality, 
thus is the passing away of corporeality, thus is sensation, 
riius is the arising of sensation, thus is the pasring away of 
sensation, thus is percepaon, thus is the arising of percepfion, 
thus is the passing away of peroeprion, thus are the activities 
of the mind, thus is the arising of the activiaes of the nund, 
thus is the passing away of the activities of the mind, thus 
is consciousness, thus is the arising of consdousnes^ ritus is 
the passing away of consaousness.”®* 

Thus with iron energy in concentrated contemplation he 
cultivates th^ Anatta-view from day to day, from month to 
mondi, from year to year, until at last the great moment 
comes,+ when the douds of ignorance are completely 

* “He of qoieud body u at ease. Whoso is at tut, bis mind attains to ooUeaedness 
and calmness ” 35 a 

•* The Sanl.!^ m then aasrowet sense, at fbtmmg the fooith group of gia^g. 

*** To penettate the passing away of the totptiteality, the comemplanon of ooipses serrea 
t Vfhen twU Jt come’ In the Angntta»-NiV£ya I, p. tit, it is said ‘Tt does not 
stand in the potver, *e capacity of the fiimet that to-day his com may grew, 
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shore, full of perils and terrors,” he has reached “the 
other shore, secure and free from perils and terrors.”®* 
Thereby he has left everydung behind him, even the doctrine 
of the Buddha, which also was only to serve the purpose 
of “a raft” for this crossing, “meant for escape, not meant for 
retendon."'®’ As beyond ^ wisdom, he is also beyond good 
and e\ul: “Understanding the similitude of the raft, O disciples, 
ye must leave righteousness behind, how much more un- 
righteousness!"®’ 

Thus it was the “mind ripened in wisdom” by con- 
centration®* which, like a diamond that nodiing can reast,®* 
iinmhilatefi everything, with the result that it is itself thrown 
away, after its task has been performed. 


ctenud xeiunaQOn, who la wue, aeea die end to which everydung is snbjeCL As e 
rulej in the Canons death} in this his qnahty as suptene ndcs of the world] is personified 
as dftra, lit «.!/ m, diepnnce and hesiowcr of all wotdly Insti who m faa is nodung 
else hnc death in disgoise, inasmuch as he who serves it, is snbjea to death. Bnt this 
persomficanon, m contrast to the figuie of the Lucifer in the Bible^ always remains 
apparent as nch, as is made dear in the more speafic appeUtaon of Mata, as Mht 
fifaS, literally meaning not "Mata, the Evil One,” hot "Mfia, the enl." In this obnons 
penonification of wordly Inst^ reahty is teproduced in the most petfecc manner. In 
every man, bis passions assume the form of uncanny, md^endent powers to die 
auaimi of which — notice this peculiar form of speech' — we are ^ven a prey. In 
onewho is becoming a samt, in whom the struggle widi them mcieases to die tetnUe 
intensity of an actual fight to the death, of which the avenge man has no idea, at 
the culminating pomt of the snuggle in view of the £wt that ^ samt recogmzes dem 
as powen ahen to his mnermost essence and therefore entirely hostile diqr condensi^ 
faefiire dieir final collapse, mto a last tremendous upheavmg m visionary shap^ namely, 
mto that of die Fiend, as we find, not only among BndAisi^ but also m d» case of 
the Cbnstian samts* » That Man in every case is really nodung but a personification, 
IS, for die res^ ei^iessly ought Ridha says to the Buddha: "Mua, MIja, it is said, 

0 Lord; hut who, 0 Lord, is Man^" — „The body, truly, Radha, is Man. sensanon 
IS Mna, perc^tion is Man; mentation is Man, consciousness is Mara ’'3?i 

The fbregomg exposition deals with die primary ongm of the ^pirs of Mam. 
Later on, after it had hecome known to the world through the accoanis of those who 
had expenenced it, m consequence of human preddecnon for such pasomlicmmi^ and 
m order dnmatically to mcrease the efBxt of the words of the Ateer, it ms often 
introduced by the compilen of the Canon mto the ftameiiurk of the nananres wiiensn 
those words are tnnsmitted to us. 
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summed up in grasping of filth, even if this is ultimately 
refined and rarified dll it takes the form of thoughts,* and 
which, predsely on account of this its nature, can represent 
nothing else but a machine of suSeiing. 

Further, he recognizes this mechanism ceaselessly renewing 
itself firom all eternity, as conditioned by Us tbhst for die 
world of fildi and thereby of death,** and on this very 
account he also finally recognizes that with the total 
annihilation of this thir^ at bis approaching death he will 
be completely and for ever freed from the dreadful night- 
mare of this realm of Anattl, of Not-ihe-7, if he clings to 
nothing more, so that, after the definitive coming to a stop 
of all organic processes— nothing, no- 
thing at all will disquiet him any more. And he recognizes 
all this as clearly and directly, sees himself as distinct from 
all the components of his personality, the elements of 
suffering, as a man looking into the clrar water of « 

spread out at his feet, knows himself distinct from this lake, 
and at the same rime with his vision penetrates the lake m 


all its component parts. 

“Suppose that in a mountain gorge there is a lake, dew, 
ttanquif still, and that a man stands on the bank of the 
same and Uoks down at the shells and 
below, and at the droves offish as they move hither and 
thither or remain at rest. And suppose that man «> say to 

not tten for * hmU «P«« "“f it raotemptiions dancwianon of ioai 

niomenu’'J«'-If “r one, in rotnesj of «* eoimrnction 

M ^ ^ aur only m » 

" i.. coo« . si.*. - 

S-^faisnaves » n. » 

bu bewme'-see JOB dm, ‘With the «»»“B 

o„pn.ted,--H«e j-ou dm, monks’ 

ZTXt h» become 
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pours into a crucible, melts it^ melts it together, melts it 
thoroughly. Now the gold has molten, molten together, 
molten entirely, but it cannot yet be used, it is not yet free 
from dirt, it is neither pEable nor malleable nor shining; it 
is brittle and not yet fit to be worked. 

, “But, ye monks, there comes a time when the goldsmith 
or the goldsnuth's assistant again melts this gold, melts it 
together, melts it thoroughly, and when this gold, molten, 
molten together, molten thoroughly, ready for use, free from 
dirt, pliable, malleable and shining, is not brittle, but is fit 
to be worked. In the maldng of whatever ornaments we 
wish, be it a diadem, an ear-ring, a necklace or a golden 
chain— this purpose it fulfils. 

“Even so, ye monks, there are in the monk earnestly 
training himself in high spirituality* great impurities, such 
as bad behaviour in deeds, words and thoughts. These the 
thoughtful monk, animated by high aspirations, gives up, puts 
away, destroys, causes to disappear. 

But if these are given up and destroyed, then in the monk 
earnestly training himself in high spirituality, there still remain 
the mediocre impurities such as sensual thoughts, hating 
thoughts and cruel thoughts. These the thoughtful monl^ 
animated by high aspirations, gives up, puts away, destroys, 
causes to disappear. 

“But if these are given up and destroyed, then in die 
monk earnestly training himself in high spirituality there still 
remain the small impurities such as dunking about his 
relatives, thinldng about countries, and the thought of not 
bemg despised. These the thoughtful monk, animated by 
high aspirations, gives up, puts away, destro3rs, causes to 
£sappear. 

“But if these are given up and destroyed, then the thoughts 
about mental states remain. And here concentration is 

* Thai IS tn s»y, m pm thmkiog, or in Right Coocenoaiioii. 
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self-satisfactton because of its possession, and hence no m- 
ciination to bring it into any essential relationship to himself 
He has reached that concentration where neither in regard 
to his body endowed with consciousness, nor in the face 
of external phenomena, the onslaughts of the pride that 
thinks “I” and “mine,” any longer make their appearance. And 
in possession of this deliverance of the mind, the deliverance 
through wisdom, he abides. Hence also, from now on 
bis attitude toward the components of his personality and 
the whole world is one of the most perfect equanimity, 
such equanimity being only the positive side of the annihilation 
of all thirst for the world. Nothmg concerns him any more, 
not even death which only annihilates what he now intuitively 
recognizes as not belonging to* him, and in addmon, as full 
of suffering: “He stands unawed by any in heaven or eardi. 
And perceptions do not lay hold of Him, the Holy On^ 
who lives apart from desires and questionings and distress 
of mind, and thirsts no longer for existence.” 

He has swum aaoss the stream that separates this world 
of death from the realm of deathlessness,* and from "this 


became mdifcent «o him, so mdifferen: that wi* » male h* would rffcr tos bn»t to 

bu imuderec for the deadly ditast 

■ah dyiag I do not le^ce, 

In bnng I do not rqoice 
In patience 1 ttw ont das Bam, 

aeai. conaaoui, wisely wdl awaie," 1*1 

Netetthetoststtm^boddy^^we^^^ ^ 

jfaglama-Nikaya, where die Boddha ot jb ^^aon m die fidtowing 

worthy to the ftienda and coUeagoss of Whoever slnAv at 

SSnfiitts, tti «H««' ‘ ^ weapon without fanh." 

die monk. Channa die ^k deih - - » opP“«i " ^ 

♦ The Buddha 

realiaofdeaihlessnese-«iiWI<»« 5 wdi be called the realm of »«•«*« *“ 

ooo^, pist a. Ctuxect, dm 
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But, this ‘couiiefflpladon of sufiering is here okeo^as^lTt 
stsmng-point in order bp its means to effect temporary a' 
complete orercoming of our personality and thereby a' 
complete ‘^poiary delhreiance.” The way to this is as 
Mows. 


He basis of it is given in the loi*^ Discourse of the 
Majjhima-Niliiya. There the Buddha explains to the Jainas 
who think they can escape the consequences of dieir former 
wrong-doing by means of self-mortification, and thereby, as 
well as by avdding the doing of new deeds, believe they 
can attain to the complete drying-up of suffering, that their 
attempts must be fiuidess, ance the effect always follows 
its cause with the iron necessity of a natural law, and 
therefore it is impossible to escape the consequences of deeds 
committed in former existences. The means chosen by the 
Janas he characterizes as especially foolish, ance, to the evils 
arising in consquence of their former deeds they add the 
present pains of tiieir entirely useless self- mortifications. 
Then the Buddha proceeds to show, how in spite of all 
taer wrong living, and its consquences now appearing 
little by little in the form of suffering of all kinds, “true 
well-being" may be won. This is effected by not allowing 
our mind to be overcome by these now-appearing evil 
consquences, in remaining miumrbei This is reached by 

‘‘overcfiminff flttarlimiMif ” I « * 


a painful one for us by endangering or destroying an object 
dear to us, be this object money and property, or a peison, 
or our own body.‘ If now I am able to tear out n^ 
ata^ent to tilts objecq so that it leaves me in future 
^ <J«airrence that threatens tiiis ol^ect is 
of Its pain-pioducing character. Whoever has become 
indilfaent towards all posse ssions, to him the loss of tiiese^' 
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4. IHE ABSORPTIONS 
THE HIGHER KNOWLEDGE 

endowed with senses the six senses- 
niftcoitic. snd wc saw m rf>A “ l 
machine, if u , foregoing that this 

used by way of concentration as merely a 
machme for cogiimon, may serve to peneoate to the bottL 
he world as well as the machine itself, and thereby to loli 
ery d«ire for them. But in order that this machine may 

of our newly awakened 
wm for p^cdy objective cogmnon that in no wise is 
influenced ^ the diirst animating u^ all the disturbing 
influences of the motions of the mmd, that in addition arise 
in a sort of automatic fishion within the marhin <« in 
consequence of our bemg accustomed to them, must be 
excluded. ^ The Buddha vividly pictures to us this gradual 
concentration of the six senses-machine upon the activity 
of pure cognition, or the gradual spiritualization of its work, 
in the following manner: 


“There exist, monks, great impurities of gold, hke sand 
mixed with earth and stony gravel. The gold-washer or the 
gold-washer’s assistant therefore pours the gold into a tub, 
cleans iq purifies it thoroughly, washes it. When now these 
impurities have disappeared, have been removed, then, ye 
monks, there soil reman mediocre impunne^ such as fine 
gravel and coarse sand. And the goldwasher or the gold- 
washer's assistant cleans the same gold, purifies it thoroughly, 
washes it When now) these impurities have disappeared, 
have been removed, there re main , ye monks, still some small 
impurities over, sad as fine sand and black dust And tire 
goldwasher or the goldwasher’s assistant cleans the same gold, 
purifies it thoroughly, washes it When now these impurities 
have disappeared, have been removed, then only die gold-sand 
remains. This sand the goldsmith or die goldsmith’s assistant 
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to 


the niind, with the phenmena keep watj 

over die phenomena, m order 
a thought pertaining to the phenomena. 
has go? thL fer, wiU now radter abandon himself e^ety 

to tL blessed happiness of being 
the components of his own personality, into ^ch now 
deepen the joy and happiness that had already ^nd thor 
«^to him with the disappearance of the Five Hindrance, 
in consequence of his practice of the contemplanon of suffer- 
ing. He dwells in the state of the Second Absoi^on: 
“Stilling thinldng and contemplating, in deep inward quietude 
bnnging the mind to One-ness, having ceased from think- 
ing and contemplating, in the joy and bliss that are born 
of concentration, the monk attains to the Second Ab- 
sorption.” 

But the monk does not tarry on in this. He reminds 
himself that this also is not yet die Goal, for “tUs also, 
Uda^ I call subject to motion. And wlwt is subject to morion? 
What m dus'is not eradicated as blissful joy, that passes here 
as morion, . . But this I call not enough, and I say, ‘Reject it!’ 
and say, ‘Overcome it'.' And so the monk proceeds to con- 
centrate his cognizing faculty upon this morion of blissful joy 
peculiar to the second stage of Absorption, to penetrate it 
also as a mere expression of ihirs^ and thereby to cause it to 
ihsappear. When tins is effected, the result is that complete 
equanimity enters in free of die upheavals of the elements 
of personaUty, not yet pure, but sail connected vridi a new, 
though still mote r^ned motion of will, namely, happiness 
over this very equanimity that now has supervened. “Joyous, 
pasaon-free, even-mindd, die monk abides clearly consdons 
and recollected, and in the body tastes the bliss of wMcb 
the Noble Ones say ‘The man of even and coUeaed mind 
abides in bliss!’ So he attdn s to the Third Absorption.*”^*" 

Qosipue iboT<e p. 345 
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neither quiet nor exalted nor full of peace and unity, but 
It IS a training maintained by painful suppression. Bur, monks, 
there comes a rime, when cognition becomes inwardly firm, 
becomes enarely pacified, becomes unified and collected. 
This concentration, howerer, is tranquil, exalted, full of 
peace and unity, is not a trainii^ maintained by pamful 
suppression,”^” the five hindrances of pure thinldng are 
completely thrown down; there reigns “peace and clear- 
sightedness,” diat are “valid” for “the analysis of the several 
elements” and thereby, as we have seen, for the penetration 
of the constituents of our personality as anatta. 


This tranquility and clear-sightedness may reach such a 
depth that not only do we become indifferent to the outer 
world, but the external senses entirely cease to function, se 
that such a man beconiei maUy msensAle to tmprestmt from 
vittbout.^ Thereby he has entered the state of the Absorptms, 
the fhanS, of which we have already made the acquaintance 
in regard to their blissful effects.* By becoming completely 
released from the five external senses, and from eve^ kind 
of sensual thought resulang from tiiem, we have 
pure wiU for insight. There has set m a complete standstiU 
^ all remaimng motions of wiling, of such sort that o^y 
the snU Jiving will for pure insight now can act, 
and in perf&t freedom. This acnvity is therefore soon 
enmrS V m the first Absorption which con^n 
“energeocal dunking and contemplating.” Sy 

die fe. groups of gnupulg, » co».pKto*"g ^ 

uU suiii4 «>“ ob,ro.ofc.u.«mpU.n..a,ula.g._ 


* OoBipm »bove p 347* lAad wbu, Veoenble One, m 

« Compare the p»siiigeqiiote^'>''^3® ^ Poer Foondtoom ofKecoUened- 

*»"_h«ivme five greops „ „betem we OBly have » be" re 

.mages that !««*“ “ par of dus. the foot 
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before him, the realm ef Hotbmgaess. But these states also 
he recognizes to be the result of an operation of the sixth 
sense, the sense of thinking,* therefore as something 
“thought together,” and therefore something that has become^ 
and so still belongs to the realm of tranatoriness. The 
consequence is, that out of tius insight there now grows 
up the will not to think any more, therefore also to will 
nothing more, since at this stage all wilhi^ eidiausts itself 
in the activity of the oi^an of thought. And so he next 
abandons activity of thought also up to that last residue in 
which he only just perceives how now also all perception 
comes to an end — the botmdary possible perception — until 
finally abo this last and most rehned motion of willing is 
ennrely extinguished, and with it also the last rem^der of 
cogmnon still mantained by it. With this, complete freedom 
from sensation and thereby perfect peace are realized.** 

As we see, this “temporary deliverance,” that is, the transient 
complete abrogation of allwilhng,cxacdy like eternal deliverance, 
becomes possible first through all willing corresponding to 
thirst, that is, to our inchnations, being overcome by the 
newly awakened will for pure insight, and then next, by 
this pure will for Insight itself bemg also stage by stage 
stifled by means of inaght attsuned. M imllmg is killed by 
an ever new willing that is directed towards the recognition rf 
our former wtUmg as something imsmted to us, whereby the 
omnipotence of cogmtion is once more made manifest. 

But this omnipotence of cogmtion reveals itself in yet 
another way. For as soon as we have it completely in our 

** ^Wbea the acnvittes of the five seases ue so^endedy vnch die ponfiedf " rgn T*! 
comaousaess the Sphete of Bonodlcss Sp&ce is w be known, the ^heie of BomuUess 
'®*osoo'tsness — die Sphere of Nothingness is to be known 385 

** The first Foot Absotpoons axe called because they ate perfected widun, 

and m face, of die cotpoxeal world The four others, dut 15, the realm of boundless 
of the boundlessness of cogiutuin, of Nothingness and of the bonndaty of possible 
perceptton, a» called as lying bejond the corporeal world. 
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possessions no longer means suffering. Even the physical 
pains of our own body are not appraised as real su fferings 
if we have lost all attachment to ^e body. We then have 
a man who smiles amid t^s. True wellbeing is not denied 
him even in the midst of pains, since a supiamundane 
happiness transfigures them, as the setting sun overflows with 
gold the clouds that enwrap it Thus does the man become 
who overcomes attachment But htm is attachment overcome^ 
By bearing ever in mind that it is just this attachment that 
is the cause of all suffering, until “what is witbm me of 
derirc and attachment^ is abnegated.” In this way, the 
contemplation of suffering, and of its being causally conditioned, 
directly becomes the means to true wellbeing in all the 
circumstances of life. If this true wellbeing has been reached, 
then the contemplation of suffenng has fulfilled its purpose 
in this particular case. “And later he does not bear suffering 
in mind any more. And why not? The object, ye moi^s, 
for which the monk might bear suffermg in mind-this object 


he has attained.” 

Thus does the monk act espeaally in the first Absorpnon. 
He contemplates the components of his personality m their 
quality as fiictors of suffering acutely and 
aU desire and aU attachment to them is «tmguish^, thwgh 
perhaps only temporarily. As soon as this is 
I no more Lcasbn for thinking any 
and so he thinks and contemplates no “ 2 "- 
it becomes easy for him riso to ^ adlomdon of 

to continue contemplanon, by foUowi g , , . 
thcMasmr: “Welcome, O “°f»/^.^;3?drght 
„v« bod,, io ori« L 

pertaining to the body 5 w yourself a thought 

the sensations, in order no J 

r=f, ^o^d^” ^ 
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in order to attain it by insight, predsely there and there 
attamnient be granted, according to Ae mode of its 
efFecting!*’’®* 

These things to which the saint directs his purified 
cognition, are as follows: 

‘If the monk should wish: ‘With the Heavenly Hearing, 
the purified, the superhuman, may I be able to hear both 
kinds of sounds, the heavenly as wdl as the earthly, the 
distant as well as the near’ — then there he always attains the 
faculty of realization.* 

“If the monk should wish: ‘Penetrating with my mind, 
and beholding the inmost hearts of other beings, of other 
men, may I perceive in their actual condition the minds 
that are given to Craving or to Hatred or to Delusion, as 
well as those that are free from Craving, free from Hatred, 
free from Delusion,’ — then there he always attains the frculty 
of reahzation. 

“If the monk should wish: ‘May I recover the memory 
of my many varied existences’— ‘With the heavenly eye, 
the purified, the superhuman, may I behold how bemgs 

* The sunt is aHao ifale to come into touch wi& the beings of odier worlds, end 
to ludd convecsttion wi^ them. These worlds of the gods axe discmgsuhed from 
one another by ^e degree to which then inhabitants have become loosened from dm 
domimon of the sue senses, as this loosening is realized st^ by step by die same m his gradual 
accent m Kibbana, because of which precisely, he experiences almady here bdow all die 
heavens, one after the other In accotdance widi thi^ the lower heavens consist m a 
refined sensuality, whereas the highest ones are identical with the orSpn-jiSiaf (see above 
p 451*"^, compare Maji. Nik 120th Discourse) For this reason we get those descriptions of 
the bliss and snpematntal peace ei^enenc^ by the traveler npm die path of ddiverance 
— (cf. above, p 345 it Mf) — in die coarse of his gndnal loosening firom the wodd, as 
also diose dscnptions of leavtaty pleasuzm and iraiaify peaces — M soon as the disciple, 
m culnvatmg concentration, readies the state coirespondmg to a cer tain heaven, he 
n thti txutu IS able to realize the powers slumbering in us all, of acting at a distance^ 
such powers, for cumplc, as durvoyance, but espeaally, second sigh^ the fotetellmg 
of death In order to understand this somewhat, we muse ^coally remember what 
IS said in the text aboie, that the dement of cognmon, by means of wbidi we are 
connected wuh the worl^ 15 “infinity' w that we are able to reach the whole wodd 
m all Its heights and depths, if only the >vdl, bearing and directing it, is powerful 

«nnt»<Tl« ^ ^ 
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But also of this bliss the words of the Master hold good. 
“This also, Udayi, I call subject to motion .... I call it not 
enough, and say: ‘Reject fti’ I say. ‘Overcome it!’”^*' For 
this very reason the striving dtsdple does not tarry m it 
too long, but causes it also to disappear m the fire of his 
cognition which, like a burning-glass, he sets to work also 
upon this motion of bliss by means of his will for pure 
cognition so that at last there only remains perfectly purified, 
absolute equanimity in &ce of the totality of the processes 
of person^ty, whereby the fourth stage of Absorption is 
gained. “Leaving pleasure and pain behind, with the fading 
out of aU past ]oy and sorrow, in the painless, pleasureless 
purity of an even and concentrated mmd, he attains to the 
Fourth Absorption.”^*' “And this, Udayi, I call subject to 
no motion.”^*’ 


But now he further recognizes: “This Fourth Absorpnon 
also has become, is put together by thought, is changeable, 
must perishs"’** hence it is not yet the highest. Accordingly, 
soon It is no longer enough for lum that he dwell in the 
most perfect equanimity in regwd to the world of the senses 
as this still presents itself to his thought-consaousness, foi 
immediate contact with it by means of the five external senses 
he has long since ceased to maintain. He does not want 
to know anything at all about it any more, and thwefore 
desires to exterminate from himself this last reflex of it in 
his thought-consaousness also. This he achiwes, as we 
already know,* by concentrating his cognizmg faculty upon 
the perceptioa of bounSess sface^ then, leaving 
the perception of the boundlesmess of eogamot^^df, m fin 
It atVt Lpty of every kind of contents. Th« condeMW 
into ±e perc^rion of absolute voidness which he nowjgs 


■ ^ IT —Mik hu readied the realm of boundless spam 

by K npoarberepreaenurum 

of “eatdi ’’ To this point we shall return later on. 
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ponder, for if a man ponders about tihem, he ivill fall a prey 
to madness and mental disturbance.’’^^ As always, so also 
here, the Buddha merely invites us to put the matter to 
practical proof, leaving it to any one -who does not vrish 
to do so, to think about it whatever seems to him good. 
Here, by way of exception, many an one must remain 
content with mere behef in the words of the Master, who 
otherwise might also possess the will for the practice and 
ultimate achievement of this “culminating point of con- 
centration” or this “wisdom ripened into concentration.” 
For not only is it the case that all the Absorptions, and 
particularly the higher ones, are not attainable to every on^ 
but it may happen that a person, in spite of all his exertions, 
does not even attain to the first one, since the disappearance 
of the Five IBndrances does not necessarily lead tx) the 
complete ceasing of the activities of the five external senses, 
but often is followed only by such a quietmg of them, that 
they no longer constitute a Wndrance to dear and intuitive 
thinHng, in particular, no longer in the form of the sensual 


thoughts that emanate from these. But also in the latter 
castas dealt widi in the previous chapter— thinking is 
entirely purified, so that it is able to lead also in this state 
to the perfect vision of AnattS, and thereby to definitive 
deliverance. One who in this way has attained to full 
ddiverance, that is, one who has not even reached the First 
Absorption, is wiled a Sukkhavtgassaka, meaning “he who is 
filled with dry insight;” whereas one who has gained one 
or wve^ or all the Absorptions, is designated as a Samatha- 
ymika, Aat is, one who has taken as his vehicle the complete 
pacificatiOT, samatha, of the activities of die six senses. If 
we ask the reason why every one is not able to gain the 
Absojitions, the answer of the Buddha is; “This depends 
ggjlfl ^ceofcapacity.”* Though the re is here an exertion, 

* „ *5cnbcd, hw tl» monk mAiTlh; 
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power, as soon therefore as we are able to concentrate it 
upon any object we choose in all its keenness and clarity, 
no longer dimmed by anytbmg, and at die same time, 
continuously, without a break; so soon, therefore, as it 
becomes, not only “purified, pure, spotless and undfiinmed,” 
but also “yielding and pliable,” and on the other hand again, 
“firm and unshakeable,” wluch comes about in die Fourth 
Absorption, whereby it becomes independent of all the 
influences of the world of the senses it penetrates the whole 
realm of Anatta and thereby the whole world in every 


direction, spatially as well as temporally, as also in its causal 
concatenations. For it is just as boundless as its object^ the 
world itself,— a quality about %vhich the strivmg disciple 
becomes immediately clear, when he immerses himself in 
the “realm of the boundlessness of cogmaon.” If, however, 
cognition in itself is boundless-apart firom the acml 
bndrances, the which precisely the saint has overcome- 
as well in respect of its intensity as of its extension, then 
there is nothing astonishing in its being able, in its ennrely 
ftee and pure activity, to convey to us COTrespondmg 
knowledge. To doubt this m advance as an imporoibility 
is therefore just about as reasonable as it would be if a 
South sea islander were to laugh at the assertion of an 
astronomer that he could so strengthen his powM of sight 
b^means of ground and polished glasses as to be abk to 
si fo the deS of the vault of heaven stars bat no men 
eye could evL behold, and could plot out the 

V co,»«oa h. to 
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One guaranteeing Rather precisely from the description 
of these supramundane faculties ■which accrue the nearer we 
come to Nibbana, and thereby to “Nothingness,” ■will he, 
not without r^ht, derive a fresh hmt that behind rids seeming 
Nothing, the true and real is hidden. 


C THE MEANS OF CONCENTRATION 


I n the foregoing we saw that the concentration of the mind, 
or the concentrated intuitive aciivity of cognition, is the 
heart of the Buddha's path of deliverance. It alone leads 
to intuitive knmledge, and thereby to the annihilation of our 
thirst for the world, hence to deliverance. Precisely to it, 
therefore, the whole path leads. But because so very much 
depends on it, even everything, for this reason the Buddha 
repeatedly sets forth in more or less formal frshion the 
mode of procedure for the development and cultivation of 
the frculty of concentrated contemplation. To understand 
these means, we must remind ourselves again of the follow- 
ing facts. 

Our cognition by its nature is entirely at the service of 
thirst. Consequently it is at once entirely occupied by 
every motion of the latter, so 'd^t, like a searchlight sweeping 
a section of country, at almost every moment it is turned 
upon another object, whether this object is immediately made 


N.bbi^“ ^ “ThK « m.e which « re»4 

the essence of the Absoq.t»,ns, 

p Z 

there ^ orcteomes them and ntidetstands 'I Imu, I m Accorarndy, 

IS aotiung more perverse than to translate jeui by “ecstasies" or ‘•raptui^” 

= it sa.tr.atut.tij -r- •' - 
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disappear and reappear, according to their deeds’— then there 
he always attains the ftculty of realizatjon 
Because thus with his cognition he penetrates everything, 
and because, as we already know, the world is governed 
by cognition, is sub'iect to its power, therefore the man 
possessed of cognition deals with the world, his own body 
included, as we can always deal with a foreign thing that 
we have brought entirely into our power. He “delights m 
the various magical powers, one after the other; as being 
single, to appear manifold of form; and having been manifold, 
again to become single of form; to appear and disappear; 
to float unhindered through walls, barriers and rocks, as if 
through air; to sink into and rise out of the earth as if it 
were water; to travel on water without sinking, as if upon 
dry land; to move through the air like the ^vlnged bird; in 
the greatness of magical power and might, to bold and 
handle the very sun and moon, wielding his body at will 
even up to the world of Brahma.”**^’ 

To be sure, how this comes about, cannot be penetrMcd 
in detail by normal cognition, just because it is excluded 
from this domain; therefore it is quite use1«s » 
into hypotheses and theories regarding it. The Bud^a 
himself warns us against this, by «pressly 
so here of the Absorptions— is another of th 

gurfo^m^hensible things about which one ought not m 

mnd. 

« The a™ powers nwted ebov^ regether w ^ ^ longs [of 

of An.t.5. end thmby of con.pl«c de!.v«»«, «»>«>*»“ “ ^ 

Imowlcdge that these ftealoes, espemlly 

«• Only this most be ™ beLung imnrfbld, while being on^ and » 

the megioJ poims ,n the ,L of deepest Absorpnon “ItothA* 

on,-in»nifc5t themselves in *eti tottfi^ tn t ^ a» 

Inui bodily nmhiptei ‘ .to^ttmiices obtained by the saint <»ly 

areimpeneptible 

in /Ml state, add anff h ^ „„mon with the biblical miracles. 

Thereftm they have nothing m common witn 
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of the senses, but also specially trained by concentrating the 
attention upon a definite object with no other purpose than 
tiiis, to become accustomed to collected thought. Because 
we thus make the struggle against the main hindrance to 
all concentrated mental activity, namely absent-mindedness, 
our only and self-determined aim, this method of procedure 
will soonest lead to the goal through our giving our will 
for insight, in time, complete supremacy and thereby full 
mastery over the other motions of will that still arise within 
us and seek to bring it into their service. Thus this training 
finally leads us to being able at vdll to maintain an attitude 
of pure cognition with regard to any object whatsoever. 
Therefore it is not to be wondered at — rather is it the 
contrary that would appear curious— that the Buddha has 
incorporated this special naining for the strengthening of 
the will for insight, and thereby for insight itself, into the 
Path of salvation devised by him. And this he has done in 
a threefold mode. 

Erst, we have to exercise ourselves in lookmg with the 
mind so long and so intently at a given object for instance 
a tree, that at last it completely fills our direct ocular cognition ; 
and in this contemplation of the object we come to perfect 
resti all our remaining motions of will thereby becoming 
allayed. If we succeed in doing this, then we proceed to 
exercise our co^ising activity also m this direction, so that 
together with its intensity, its extension also increases through 
the “mono-idea-izing” of our cognition by means of intuitive 
representations of ever more mctensive objects. Because in 
this way the pure cognizing activity becomes more and more 
independent of all impulsive willing and more fixed in itself, 
thus, its fireedom from all hindrances ever greater, therefore 
me result of this training is called “a grand deliverance of 
me mind. Indeed we must have attained a considerable 
degree of freedom of willing, especially of will to cognise. 
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and indeed tie only on^ to tie funcbmentai prindple 
dominating tie entire doctdne of tie Buddha, that every 
m^tidual for iimsdf may test its tmti, nevertheless no one 
who &r die rest has become contnnced of tie sohdity of 
djis doctrine, tvill hare tie least doubt as to the reality of 
die domain of tie Absorpdons, as ‘‘he beholds the Exalted 


sevcd Abstnpsoiu^ one aSas the oSier, aai omcamcs^&aa, nhenapan Atusae ads 
the ‘Sotr is it, saiaejmoais ere Alhati ir end some are A 7 -rtJ 9 

tariaB?’ He Keanes ^s nssrer &om die Msster: ‘TTiiis^ Anuda, I sen, Ksolts £oin 
die diSaence in eejadty." — According to dv^ he espedalln u 
who is able to fadng ab^ die comflem casmg of all sense amnties doting ms 
Idedni^ -nheKts he is esBed Alkni I3 ■sstAe who meidn by meua of de^ insi^ 
has sunned diroi^ to die ans^les sisioa of An ac S , and dterd^ bioa^ aboo; die 
desnucnan of aU ihist. Bat the laner, of coarsti along widi the ddinsance duoa^ 
hdy trisdom, also Kslizes die deHnenmce of die mind in sach a way diet ai least in 
h straerroes to its £aU ecenr, Therefice it u alrayi said of sadi an ona diat 
he has radied “Tne ddwetance of the mini the ddwemce dm s tfcoi^ wisdom, 
die ascedc who lesemldei “the red toms'’ in die Angotc. Nik. p Sdandp 380* 


From diese erahnanoas, as well as from oar whole bool^ die oomplem oi^dehiBs 
of diar oonopdon wiU ptobaHy become dear whidt sesis me esa^ rf -he padi. 
even e-i**!?, in die Absotpaon^ and accotdia^y dedans die 
tec rora. To be sote, a Aife always reaches these Ahsorpnons widi dim sphere of 
only fion. dus bluest smndpoiar s h. diie » - 

the rmds in rhm compleK dl-embwmg tneanmg. “f ^ 

for od.« men in order to reerh holmes. On the 

to k bdnngs at least wmpomrily. «™F ^ ihmn* to die sober ins^r 

camnt posdbly attain to, » no: dile even only 

dBi willing also does not bdongm his ^ of 

aampormtlr, to fiesinnedf Somme. of dn. mrsbr 
allhoamess ihaii%ofths^ngof*e - , ^,T.„.nnos which ismrb meaal 

and of die dmceby ooadJmncd ertenninanons , wav dm it opens 

SsS-, diepaK-wiU roin.^»y d^ path leading 

oar itii dm Absoipnons. ^'a^^T^ened to, and even as ns 

n, deliveeance ss descd^ dime ^ aiwajs gives the ntotoKe 
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sufficiently intensive to retain those appearances. “Then, 
Anuruddha, I thought; “What may be the cause, what the 
reason, tvhy the splendour disappears from me, and the view 
of the forms?’ Then, Anuruddha, I said to myself; ‘I have 
become uncertsun; uncertainty has been the cause why my 
concentration was destroyed. And because my concentration 
was destroyed, therefore the splendour vanished, and the 
view of the forms. Therefore I tvill now direct my efforts 
towards no longer frlhng into uncertainty. And now, 
Anuruddha, while I dw’elt earnest-minded, eager and unwearied, 
again I perceived a splendour and a view of forms.” But 
they again vanish. The Bodhisatta'* ^in seeks die cause 
of dus, and finds it in his having become inattentive. He 
labours towards no longer falhng into uncertainty and 
inattention. In this he succeeds. The splendour and the 
forms agtin appear, but only to disappear again soon. As 
the new cause of tins he discovers that he had become dull 
and languid, and now' labours torvards no longer becoming 
uncertain nor inattentive, nor dull and languid. Nevertheless, 
it is agan the old game; the splendour and the forms appear 
agan and agan, but he is not able to hold them fest. But 
the Bodhisatta remans unshakeable in his energy, ascertains 
each time the cause of the brealting up of his concentration, 
and finds out, one after the other, that he had become 
horrified, enchanted, clumsy, too much strained, that he had 
become too slack, too careless, then, that he had Men into 
absent-mindedness, lastly, that he had looked too sharply at 
the forms. One disturbance after die other he gets rid of 
until he perceives “a certam splendour", and obtains a “view’ 
of certain forms, and an immeasurable view, and a view of 
immwsurable forms, through a whole night, through a whole 
gay. But he is not yet satisfied with this . He also wants 
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Other hand, in order to make known its results, which may 
seem imposdble to the average man. 

Still greater stress does the Buddha lay upon another 
training of concentration, namely, that wMch has the aa 
of breathing as its object. If we could call concentration 
the heart of his path of deUverance, th.en the special concen- 
tranon of cognitive activity upon inhalanon and exhalation, 
constimtes, as it were, the heart within the heart Ever and 
again in the Discourses, attention is called to the importance of 
this variety of the practice of concentration. “Inhalation and 
exhalation, ye monks, thoughtfully exercised and cultivated, 
causes the attainment of great merit, high promotion.”"* The 
Buddha himself even after his complete Awakening regularly 
spent the four months of the rainy season “immersed in 
watchfulness over inhalation and exhalation.” If we ask for 
the reason of the pre-eminent importance of this training, the 
Buddha himself tells us ; “Inhalation and exhalation, ye monks, 
thou^tfuliy exercised and cultivated, produces the Four 
Foundations of Recollectedness; the Four Foundations of 
Recollectedness, thoughtfully exercised and cultivated, produce 
the Seven Constituent Elements of Awakening; the Seven 
Constituent Elements of Awakening, thoughtfully exercised 
cultivated bring about deliverance through wisdom.”"® 
The Buddha also explams to us, how this is meant. 

At first, one merely practises concentration of the cogmzmg 
acnvity upon exhalation and inhalation in itself. “The monk, 
mor^ betakes himself to the depths of the ftiresi^ or to the 
ot 0 a tree, or to any solitary spot, and sits himself down 
egs crossed under him, and, body held erects earnestly 
practise Recollectedness. With consaous intent he breathes 
in, with conscmus intent he breathes out When he takes 

hr M 

ea When he makes a long outward breath, he is aware, 
fi a long outward breath’. When he takes a short 
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if \Te have our ■R-jU so fir in our power liac we are able 
to remain for hours or even for days in deepest con- 
templadon of a rgiresented object^ moreorer one of iarge 
extension. 

'^But wha^ householder, is grand delirerance of the mind? 
There, householder, a monk has concared a sin^e tree as 
‘grand,’ and becomes soiled thereby .... Then, householder, 
a monk has conceived two or force trees as ‘grand' and 
becomes soiled foereby .... There, householder, a monk 
has conceived a single mradow as ‘grand’ and become 
sailed thereby .... There again, householder, a monk has 
conceived two or three meadows as ‘grand’ and becomes 
stilled foereby .... There, householder, a moirk has concaved 
a single kingdom as ‘grand' and becomes stilled foereby .... 
There again, householder, a monk has conceived wo or 

three l-jng dnms as ‘grand’ and becomes stilled foereby 

There a^in, householder, a monk has concaved foe earth 
girdled bv foe ocean as %tand’ and becomes soiled 
This, householder, is called ‘grand deii^-mnce of foe i^d. 

It is clear that wifo a co^dve power, developed m 
manner, it can no longer be so very difficulr to penetrate foe 
machinerv of personality to foe bottom and fous to re^ 
dK tMob of Asms. Buc it Jso 

op to ** pcm to th. 

.nit Tteobv to onresinctrf, atbSioT dommi^ „™iJ 

,,oo»«rfootportontto-. « 

L rhf. most be pursued soli forfof, as i 


^ “cW t^e Stating poiot rf 
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“‘Perceiwng tiie thoughts, I will breathe in,’ ‘perceiving the 
thoughts I will breathe out’ — thus he trains himself. ‘Enlivening 
the Noughts, I will breathe in,’ ‘enlivening the thoughts, I 
will breathe out’— thus he trtdns himsel£ ‘Loosening the 
thoughts, I will breathe in,’ ‘loosening the thoughts I will 
breathe out’ — thus he trtdns himself. Thus, as respects mind, 
does the monk keep watch upon the mind. 

“‘Perceiving transitoriness, I will breathe in,’ ‘perceiving 
ttansitoriness, I -will breathe out’— thus he trains himself. 
‘Perceiving uiuttractivenesa, I will breathe in,’ ‘perceiving 
unattractiveness, I will breathe out’— thus he trains hims elf 
‘Percemug estrangement, I tvill breathe in,’ perceiving 
estrangement, I will breathe out’— thus he trains hims elf 
Thus, as respects the phenomena, does the monk keep watch 
upon the phenomena, untiring, clear-minded, Thm i ghrfiil^ 
after having overcome worldly wants and cares. And how 
wants and cares are overcome he has wisely observed, and 
well has he equalized it” 


As we see, this land of concentration-training is a com- 
bination of purely formal training and Right Recollectedness. 
Pure cogniaon precisely here is exercised by its being 
directed from the very beginning upon the vision of Anatta. 
For this very reason the latter in dus manner is realized in 
the easiest and quickest way. For by thus exercising 
concentration of mind in Right Recollectedness, during this 
exercise itself, we come ever nearer to the ascertaming 
reality. But precisely from this does the will for pure inslghi^ 
on its side, derive ever new snmgfh to assert itself more 
and more in face of the other motions of willing. The more 
we succeed m doing this, the more, thus, that the latter 
mjmons vamsh, the greater the joy that arises, until at last 
wiih the progressive domination of the pure cognianff 
activity, tins joy also again ebbs away, and at last complete 
peace of mind ensues. In the whole ax senses-machine, only 


JO 
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to know how- it comes that at one time he pereeiires a 
certain splendour, and the aspect of certain forms, and then 
again an immcasurabie splendour, andtheaspectofimoieasurabie 
forms. “Then, Anuruddha, I said to myself: ‘At a time when 
my collcctcdncss is a definite one, there my eye is a definite 
one, and with a definite eye, I behold a definite splendour, 
and the aspect of definite forms. And again at a time when 
my colicccedness is immeasurable, then my eye is immeasurable, 
and with an immeasurable eye, I perceive immeasmable 
splendour, and the aspect of immeasurable foims, through 
a -ivholc night, through a whole day, dirough a whole night 
and a whole day.” 

Widi this all disturbances of mind were discovered and 


done away with, for which very cause also the pure will 
for insight had become sovereign lord of all and every 
further form of willing. Espedally everjThmg pertaimng to 
inclination was definidvely annihilated, and for the Buddha 
there remained only such kinds of willing as, in the light of 
all-prevailing, all-determining insighi^ he himself deliberately 
allowed to rise within himself. He had become absolute 
sovereign over the heap of processes that represented ks 
personality. From here it w-as but a last smaU step to the 
culminanng point of concentration, firom which then upon 
him “dawned the knowledge and the sight. 


‘Forever am I released. 

This is the final hfc, 

And never is there new Becoming. 

I, has saanrf naceasary to Mow tte “ 
on one hand, to ma , towards dehverance, 

!^'’ °"wr:L'5tiy io 


* That M, concentration. 
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for this purpose (‘blue, yellow, red, white Kasina’), or upon 
a spot of eardi clearly visible, (‘earth Kasina’), or upon a 
pond lying at a distance, (*water Kasina’), and so on, until 
at last a moon-like reflex is distinctly behold widi eyes 
opened as well as with eyes dosed. This reflex is called 
"uggaha-nmttta, conceived reflex.” Proceeding now to fix 
concentration upon this reflex— -which must remain, even if 
meanwhile one moves to another place — ^there arises the inner 
reflex, faubbaga-nimma, without colour or form, resembling 
a sparidmg star or the moon becoming visible between the 
douds. At the same time, the Hindrances, nivaranS, disappear, 
and upacarasmUibi, concentration lasting to the first ^hana, 
the fiirst absorption, and “bordering upon it^” is reached. 
All die motions o£ thirst have gone to sleep, the light of 
knowledge, no more dimmed by any of them, beams 
forth in all its clearness. Hence, also on this basis, if it is 
directed upon the personahty by the will for the complete 
penetration of this personality, now coming into action, it 
may, in time, penetrate it through and through.* 

Of course, it depends on personal qualtdes as to which 
of these trainings ** is best suited to the individual concerned. 
But hardly will any one be able to neglect them entirely, 
if he wants to make defimte progress widiin any reasonable 
time in the struggle for the kilHng out, or only for the 
weakening, of his indinadons by means of pure cognition. 
For m the course of the endless round of our rebirths, our 
cogmtion has become so much accustomed to place itself 
at the service of every rising motion of will, and thus. 


not y« dolt with at length, at the .^pace Kama, the 
f *■" m the toof a h®; fnnns 

^o^ett Owtraownese-I^t hu the bomtdlesmeB of cognition itself for its oh«ct 
davheht fell."’ boundless conscionsneas In the light 1^^ 

to^d TO * thiongh a wsndon, a keyhole serves as object — The coloi^ 
•* nsuaUy measure from et^ to twelve mches in Aametet 

T tight Ovemmtmgs, 
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inward breath, he is aware, ‘I take a short inward breath.’ 
When he makes a short outward breath, he is awai'e, ‘I 
a short outward breath.* ‘Perceiving ihe whole breath,* 
I will breathe in’ — thus he trains himself. ‘Perceiving the 
entire breath, I will breathe out*— thus he trams himself. 
‘Quieting this activity of the body, I will breathe m’ — thus 
he trains himself. ‘Quieting diis activity of the body, I will 
breathe out’ — thus he trains himself.” 


The monk thus practises concentrated thinking in that 
activity of his body in which the totality of the purely 
corporeal processes again concentrates itself, in such a way 
that fiom the very outset he seeks to gam an immediate 
influence over them - “As regards the bodies, I call it changing 


the body, that is, mhaladon and exhalation. Thus, as respects 
the body, does the monk keep watch upon the body.” 

But now the process of respiration is closely connected 
vnth all the other activities of the six senses-machine, as 
being their basis. Thereftire it offers the best way of dosely 
observing the rest of the mechanism of this machine of the 
SIX senses and at the same time of learning how to mfluence 
it, if we make this process the fulcrum of concentrated 
thinlang, to which it may always return m order to avoid 
distractions by other motions of the mind. 

‘“Serenely feeling— that is inhalation and exhalation— I will 
breathe in,’ ‘serendy feeling I will breathe outi-thus he mams 

himself, blissfully feehng ^ 1"’’ 

T will breathe outi— thus he trams himself Thus, as respects 

L2S to the monk keep «pon 

the Ktoowi I cll It ’rTT’ 


ito by a* “ . ■*«« 

the unmediatdy ^ 

STbody, IS, inlulttioii and ohalauon 
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Whetiiet now in life or lon^g to come into life, 
May they all be happyl 


As a mother protects her only child wiA her own life, 
Cultivate such boundless love towards all beings'.” 


Thus it IS said in the Mettasutta of the Suttanipata. Ajid 
in the Anguttara-Nikaya the Master says: “Whoso of my 
disdples cultivates mind-delivering love only for a moment, 
that disciple meditates not in vain, and follows the doctrine 
and the helpline of the Master} how much more those who 
constantly cultivate the thought of love.” Further in the 
Itivuttaka, in a passage that might directly be called the 
Song of Songs of Buddhism, it is said: 

“All means in this life for the earning of merit are not 
worth one sixteenth* part of love, the deliverance of mind. 
Love, the deliverance of mind, takes them up into itseljf^ 
shining and glowmg and beaming. 

“And as all the shining of the stars is not worth one 
sixteenth part of foe brightness of the moon, but moonlight 
takes it up into itself, shining and glowing and beaming 
so aU means in this life for foe earning of merit are not 
worth one sixteenth part of love, the deUverance of mmd 
I^ve, foe deUverance of mind, takes them up into itself 
shining and glowing and bea ming. ’ 

:!! rainy season, in autumn. 


If a , V ujc iiTniament 

dears away afl darkness m foe space of air, shining and 

glowmg and beaming; and as in the nigh^ early in the 
morning, foe morning star shines and |ows and beam^ 

ro^worth ” “ are 

mfodT deliverance of 

Sf fc- ^ deliverance of mind, takes them up into 
igel^ shining and gloMiing and beaming.” ^ 

* ^ shoald tty one dunsanath. — — 
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tile vwll for pure cognition, and the knowledge born of 
are now active. For which very reason the iatrer has become 
whoHy unified, wholly pure, like a flame that^ nourished by 
the best wood, burns mthout smoke or fiimes, quite dear 
and steady. Concentrauon has become complete.’*’ But along 
with it there supervenes eqummtty in regard to everything. 
For where pure cognition has come to reign, there is no 
more inclinarion or disinclination in regard to anything. For 
these would be expressions of thirst which now, though 
only for the time being, has been silenced. Pure cogmaon 
is cold and passionless. It can be touched neither in an 
agreeable nor in a disagreeable manner. It is like water that 
is not horrified, nor becomes indignant nor revolts, whether 
“there are washed in it things pure or impure, things smeared 
with feces or urine, slime or pus.”»* 

But this pure insight in time will unftilingly lead to the 
pure vision of Anatfi, whereby every land of thirst will be 
annihilated for ever, and thus deliverance through wisdom 
achieved. The Seven* Constituent Members of Awakening 
(Sambojjhanga)—vrhi€o. we have just seen develop ftom ^ght 
Recollectedness up to Equammity-have led to the end 
Besides the chief kinds of concentranon-traimng thus tar 
dealt with, there is stiU a third, but purely extanal method 
for the quientig of all the motions of the mind that hinder 
pure drinking, and thereby for bunging about concennation. 

Kasina— entireness'^— by means of earth, of water, of fi ^ 
of the wind, of blue, yeUow, red, white, space, consaousness, 

liwht”®* This method is as follows. 

The und^^ded attention is concentrated upon a visibte 
upon , cdou r.d.uuuJAsc.u.a.^y 
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and dismember you limb by limb} whoso grew darkened in 
imnd thereby, would not be fulfilling my injunctions.”^' 
Even then, we have rather “to abide land and compassionate,” 
and forth from them proceeding, we have “to enfold and 
permeate the whole wide world with constant thoughts of 
love, ample, expanding, measureless, free from enmity, free 
from ill-wilL”<“ 

But this love is a love of a qmte peculiar kind. When 
•we speak of love, even of the purest love, we connect with 
it inseparably the conception of something due to feehngs 
and affections. In other words, we always think of 
tticlhtatton towards some or all men, or towards bangs in 
general But the kmd of love the Buddha teaches is for 
removed from this. Everything that is inclination or feeling 
is nothing more than a stirring of thirsty perhaps of thirst 
in its most noble form, but nevertheless of thirsty which 
therefore must be overcome at all costs, as the source of 
every sort of misfortune. Hence, the Buddha’s love is 
sometbng that is free from every kind of inclination. But 
what remains, if everything of the nature of indination is 
separated from love? remains, pure kindness. Kindness 

is love purified by insight from the dross of passion, as 
which, in principle, all mere indination, of whatsoever kind, 
must be regarded, PassLonate love is a thing of every day} 
passionate kindness is a contradiction in itself. The conception 
of kindness therefore in itself excludes everything pertaining 
to inclination. It is the love that comes from pure insight^ 
as contrasted with the love of a man still dominated by his 
passions. For this reason it is also the love of the Buddha, 
and therefore we shall henceforth call it by thus its name 
of honour. The Buddha teaches unlimited kmdness towards 
all that hves and breathes. 

But because kindness is the fruit of pure insight, therefore 
it can only ripen, where this pure insight in all its fullness 
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like (Effused light, to illuoiine everything meagrely, but 
nothing entirely, instead of turning itself upon one object 
so as completdy to penetrate the same, that it must by 
hard work be directly trained for this latter achievement, 
which at bottom is its only appropriate activity. 


D. THE FOUR HOLY STATES 

I f we look over die Way, as up to this point we have 
learnt to know it^ we find it saturated by tiie most 
unbounded charity. The disciple of the Buddha is “mild 
and merciful, kind and compasaonate towards every living 
creature.’”^ This his all-embracing love even extends to 
the vegetable kingdom, since he also avoids destroying seeds 
and plant-hfe.'* He even goes so far in his conaderation 
for tlus part of the living world, that he empnes out the 
remains of his scanty meal “upon ground firee from grass, 
or into flowing water.” 

For the rest the sacred texts are inexhaustible in their 
praise of sympathy, 

“May all beings be full of happiness and secure' 

May they all be happy! 

Whatever there are of living beings. 

Whether they move, or are bound in their places, 
Whether they are weak or strong, 

Whether long or short, whether big or small, 

Whether meihum of size, or shm, or stout^ 

Whether visible or invisible, 

Whether near or far, 


• Compare above, p. 417 " "f 
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Space, then towards the second, then towards the third, then 
towards the fourth, and above and below; thus all around. 
Everywhere, into ^ places the wide world over, his mind 
overflowing wth Sympathetic Gladness streams forth, ample, 
expanded, Umidess, free from enmity, free from ili-will” 

"IBs tntnd overflowing with Even-Mindedness, he abides, 
raying forth Even-mindedness towards one quarter of space, 
then towards the second, then towards the third, then towards 
the fourth, and above and below; thus, all around. Every- 
where, into all places the wide world over, his mind over- 
flowing with Even-mmdedness, streams forth ample, expanded, 
limidess, free from enmity, free from ill-vrill.”*'* 

But with this perfect equanimity, in so frr as it has become 
lasting, the mo^ has ^ain reaped complete deliverance. 
“‘Thus is It,” he understands; “there is a lower and there 
is a higher; and there is a refuge beyond this sensuous sphere.” 
And thus knowing, thus perceiving. Ins mind is delivered 
from being mfluenced through Desire, delivered from being 
influenced through Becoming, ddivered from being influenced 
through Ignorance.”*’” 

But now the question arises as to the last and deepest 
reason for tins boundless sympathy with all living beings, 
sudh as, in the form of the four holy states, is an essential 
requirement in all hoflness. None can become a saint who 
has not realized it within lumseE According to Schopen- 
hauer, this sympathy is based upon the penetration of the 
prinaple of indmduation, on our identification with other 
beings, thus in the doing away of the dividing wall between 
“You” and whereby we recognizes ourselves in everything, 
exactly according to the saying of the Vedinta: "Tat tvam 
But it is clear that tMs explanation cannot hold good 

• If on pp 142, 243 above, the fonr holy nates only lead to bemg reborn m a 
BtahnUrWorM, the reason of this a that the monk still clings to Uiese firar states 
tbemsches 
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Moreover, this love is not limited by dislike on the part 
of others. Rather does it flood through the disdple of the 
Buddha in such an inuneasureable stream, that no hostihty 
is able to set up bounds to it^ that it cannot be eidiausted 
by any hate, even as the earth cannot be made earthless. 
On the contrary, every hostile attack only bnngs it to fuller 
unfolding. 

'Suppose, O monks, that a man armed with spade and 
basket should come, saying: ^ will make the world to be 
void of earth,’ and should dig everywhere all around, scattering 
the earth abroad, delve holes and fling away die soil, crying: 
‘Be thou void of earth! Be thou void of earth’’ What 
think ye, monks!’ Could this man so cause the world to 
be devoid of earth^” 


“Nay verily, Lord.” 

“And why not’” 

“The world, O Lord, is deep beyond all measure, not 
easily to be made void of earth, however much tml and 
trouble that man might give himself.” 

“Wherefore, monks, however men may speak concermug 
you- whether in season or out of season, whether appro- 
nriaiely or inappropriately, whether courteously our ruddy, 
whether wisely or fooUshly, whether kindly or “dicioosly 
thus, my moi must you train yoursdve^ ‘UnsuUied shaU 
our minds remain, neither shaU evil ^ ““P® °“,^P 
Kind and compassionate ever, we will abide loving 
nor harbour secret hate. And that personal P®^“ 
with stream of loving thought unfading; and forth 
So^Sing, enfold and permeate the whole wide world vnfo 

ample, expanding, measureless, 

evS'rf Wght^y-Sbei^ with a two-handed saw should take 
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restricting my freedom has Men. “Liberated from what 
is called corporeality, Vaccha, the Perfected One is indefinable, 
inscrutable, immeasurable, like the great ocean.” But if I 
am fundamentally unlimited and boundless, and on the other 
hand a creature desiring weal and shrinking from woe, then 
of course also this desire for wellbeing and this shrinking 
from woe is boundlesss. Indeed, everyone experiences this 
at every moment in the insatiability of his desire for wellbeing, 
and his boundless aversion from all suffering.* But he does 
not expenence the boundlessness of his essence itselfi For 
he btniself has limited bmself to his personality and to a 
certain cirde of interests. Because of this, his boundless 
desire for wellbeing and aversion from suffering concentrate 
themselves upon this limited drcle, and work within this 
arcle. But in one who is becoming a saint, in the same 
measure that he recognizes everything, his personality also, 
as mans, the boundlessness of his essence itself also becomes 
manifest. Thereby, however, his craving for wellbeing and 
his shnnldng from suffering are liberated from their confinement 
to the drde that up till now has been arbitrarily drawn. The 
former is widened in the form of a boundless benevolence — 
merely another expression for kindness — his shrinking from 
suffering, however, in the form of boundless compassion for 
everything. He suffers wherever suffering is felt, were it 
away off m starry space.** But^ of course, just as boundless 
also is the joy that rises in him through the satisfacrion of his 
desire for wellbeing in the same measure that he directly 
recognizes himself as different from bis personality, and 
thereby knows himself to be, in his real essence, above this 
primary source of all suffering. And finally, just as boundless 


* Thereby the nddle of the msatiabiliiy of xbust m itsdf la solved. 

** We may also say he becomes a bemg which only feds quite wdl when he does 
HOC even need to snffenng any more, who therefore himsdf sn0ers wherever 
he cncoQQters suflenug 
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iUumiaates the darkness of life, that is, in a pure and con- 
centrated mind, the only source of all such insight. “He of 
quieted body is at ease. Whoso is at ease, his mind attains 
to collectedness and calmness .... His mind overflowing 
with Kindness, he abides raying forth Kindness towards one 
quarter of space, then towards the second, then towards the 
third, then cowards the fourth, and above and belowj thus, 
all around. Every-where, in all places the wide world over, 
his mind overflowing vi^ Kindness, streams forth ample, 
expanded, limitless, free from enmity, free from i11-wj11.”<" 
We see: on whatever path we encounter anything really 
great and exalted in the world, it always shows itself to be 
die fruit of concentration of mind. 


But if kindness is thus the fruit of pure insighq then it 
must also be closely connected with the great final goal of 
all such insighq with complete equanimity such as results 
from the kilhng of all durst Indeed, this relation is so 
intimate, that the Buddha has directly made it a vehide for 
the attainment of this final goal This he does in die 
Brahmav/hambbSvanS, the four Holy States, the first ot 
which consists in the monk’s radiating through the whole 
world with a mind of ICmdness. The other three he colnv- 
ates, in immediate connection with the firsq as foUows- 
“His mind overflowing with Compassion, he abides, mying 
for* Coml»ioa tormds one quM of 
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often causes us to act in a blind and therefore stupid manner, 
'mil always endeavour to give that 'which in each case is best 
and most wholesome, be it alms or personal help or — ^for 
in comparison to eternal welfare, temporal well-being is of 
small importance — as &r as possible, by wholesome ad'vice 
and instruction. 

But besides this, the striving disciple will always himself 
cultivate kindness in the form of The Four Holy States, as 
far as ever he is able to do so. Not only is this indispensably 
necessary for his own welSure, inasmuch as precisely thereby 
he more and more frees himself firom being restricted to a 
certain circle, and thus in truth again finds his way back to 
himself — ‘Svhoso, clear-minded, awakens linudess kindnps s^ 
thin are the fetters for him who beholds the perishing of 
mortal nature,”^ — but by the cultivation of The Four Holy 
States, he does a much greater service to other beings than 
he could ever do by external works of compasaon. For he 
penetrates them all, as far as they are receptive of the same, 
with the radiations of his kindness, his compassion, his joy, 
and, to conclude with the Hghest of all, with bis unshakeable 
equanimity, thus pouring immediately into them, quietness, 
serenity and peace. Of course, our grossly materialistic 
conception of nature which only wishes to acknowledge the 
purely mechamcal effects of impact and pressure, will not 
permit us to admit this. But is not this conception of nature 
long since refuted by our natural science itself* Can we 
not send out the Hertzian waves for thousands of miles into 
space wthout wires, with the result that they can be caught 
up by any equally attuned recipient? Why then should not 
man be able to send forth into space waves of kindness, of 
compassion, of joy and of equanimity, -with the effect that 
they are received by every heart susceptible to the m , since 
we know that the so-called spiritual is only something of 
more refined materiality, therefore something similar to the 
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for the Buddha, since it strays into the domain of the 
transcendent which is once and for ever closed to cognition, 
into that “untrodden land,” in regaid to which diere is only* 
one correct attitude: absolute silence. But the Buddha is 
in no need whatever of such explanations as are based upon 
trying to explain the inexplicable. For from his highest 
standpoint this problem also unveils itself in the simplest 
possible manner; indeed its solution, as in general the whole 
doctrine of the Buddha, is even self-evident, if only it is 
once understood. For the true reason for that boundless 


sympathy which the saint feels toivards all beings, is summed 
up in the saying: are beings that desne weal and shrink 

from woe"^^ Of course this saying must not be taken as 
it represents itself to the superficial glance, but it must be 
regarded with the eye of the Buddha. To this latter it 
presents itself as follows: If 1 desire weal and shnnk from 
woe, then this / is of couree not my body nor my sensation; 
neither is it my perception nor the aenvity of my mind 
nor even my cognition; in short, it is not the totality of 
my pemonalitj'; for all this is not the 7, anatta. As we know, 
I myself am something torally different from all this, vtiuA 
does not allow of being deteimined in any way, I am the 
ioscruabl. Only so omch I knoo- >n At of 

my cognition, tbit I im nothing belonging to ^ 

hto L I am able to state n. potdy negetmi lasbtj" ^ 
notbing in the tvorld bes fnndamentelly enytbing “ 1*“ 

™ On the contmty, my personelity end tbarely 

presents . ««»•» of me. A. a samU to my^ 
ton to lirnttation 

and thereby unrestricted 

only declare that every parnnon, every 
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his trunk, went to the place where the Exalted One was, 
and stood before On another occasion, Ananda 

asks the Exalted One to convert Roja, a nobleman of the 
Malta dan, who was a stranger to the doctrine of the Buddha. 
“This is not difficult for the Perfected One to effect, O 
Ananda, that Roja the Malta may be won for this Doctrine 
and for this Order- And Roja the Malla, smitten by the 
Exalted One with his power of kindness, went like a cow 
seeking her young calf, from one house to another, from 
one cell to another, asbng the monks: ‘Where, ye reverend 
ones, is now the Exalted One staying, the holy, highest 
Buddha!* I crave to see him, the Exalted One, the holy, 
highest Buddha.’ 

It is this kindness radiated forth by the saint, which, if 
he hves in the vdiderness among wild beasts, gives him 
greater security than could any external measures for his 
protection. “Dwelling on the mountain’s slope, I drew to 
me hons and t^ers, by the power of idndness. Surrounded 
by hons and ^ers, by panthers and buffaloes, by antelopes, 
SG^, and boars, I dwelt m die forest. No creature is 
terrified of me, and neither am I afraid of any creature. 
The power of kindness is my support; thus I dwell upon 
the mountain side.”<" 

Ifi living according to these prindples a monk works, not 
only for his own welfare and salvanon, but also for that of 
many others, “for the benefit^ weJfere, and salvation of gods 
and men,”<" we can understand that the making possible of 
such a holy life by the provision on the part of the lay 
adherent of the indispensable necessaries of existence, is 
prased by the Buddha as the best and most meritorious 
form of almsgiving, — a giving of alms that increases in 
value die higher stands the monk who is its object, and 
therefore, the more effectual is his activity. For in this way 
the lay adherent also may have his part in the building of 
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also js the holy equanimity, wherein his boundless desire for 
wellbeing, at the end of all, when he has also recognized this 
holy ]oy as a transitory emotion, is satisfied )ust as boundlesslv 
and thereby comes to rest forever.* 

Because the higher a man rises morally, ever the more 
increases, and at the same time, ever the more universal 
becomes, his kindness, therefore, conversely, the amount of 
kindness shown by a man is an infallible gauge for measuring 
his moral value. Following what has been said, in appr aising 
him it will be specially important to know what is the radius 
of action of this his Idndness, whether it extends not merely 
to mankind, but also to the animal world, yea, even to 
vegetable kingdom. The saint takes them all wifoout restriction 
to his breast. « In him tbJs kindness, in harmony with the 
perfect purity of cognition from whicli it originates, also shows 
itself in the purest manner, by his raying forth holy equanimity 
to all beings as the highest feeling posable; and m his pity 
—this is the form which compassion' has taken in hun who 
himself is no longer open to feel mental pam— he exerts 
himself exlusively m giving to men the highest; that is, ni/ih, 
— “The gift of auth is the highest gift,” while leaving 
all the ofher innumerable possibihnes of doing good to tiiose 
still striving, accordmg to the degree of insight they have 
already attained. Also with respect to these lower degrees 
of the manifestation of kindness, we must bear in mind 
that they are the firuit of cognition. Therefore kindness, also 
in these lower stages, contrary to mere love that only too 


* Heo! therefcre the concepD, and t/imm find tfior aolnnon in a l^er 
nnitv. Ws are only happy when we ate mihing well to aB other beii^ ™ latter 
u only possible in lo far as, and to the degree thaij we stparate o^vw from onr 
pcrsonataT But jn to fir as this haniens, we also lose onr Ego, by which tenn, as 
we know, -comp abote, p iS^-m general is only meant the 
TdauoDsbip beetween outselves and the components of oor pwKmahiy. 

™ fZ no 7 as a positive qnaimty of tha world, then, of contse, die disnnctim, 
«an^,’’ lie also lost it. disJctive lelanon, so that every hmitacmn to dm 
leahmnon of good-will is removed 
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long time, that it m'ay make for the wellbdng and salvation 
of many, out of compasaon fiar the world, for die profit^ 
welfere and salvation of gods and men.” Thus, the doctrine 
handed down was intended to take die place of his personal 
instruction. As said in the Digha Nikaya: “It may well be, 
Ananda, diat you may perhaps think: ‘Gone is the instruction 
of die Master; we have a Master no more.’ But, Ananda, 
the matter is not to be looked at in this way. Whatever, 
Ananda, I showed you and gave you as Doctrine and 
Disdpline, that, when I am gone, will be your master.” 

We also have now acquired an exhaustive knowledge of 
this Doctrine. If we cast our eyes over it once more as 
a whole, it may be summed up thus in a &w words. 

We ate sick, we suffer from die disease of willing.* The 
symptom of this ^sease is the wound of die six senses,** 
that is, our body endowed with the senses. TTie disease 
is chronic* we have suffered from it all through beginning'- 
less time. According as it assumes a milder or a more 
serious form, we adhere, on one band, either in die heavens 
or in the human kingdom, or on the other hand , either in, 
hells or in the animal kingdom; and thus the wound 
of the six senses exhibits itself to us in the frirm of “the 
five heavenly capacities of craving,” or of a human or an 
animal organism, or else of a rejected creatur^— -all this in 
endless sequence. The physician who can cure us of this 
disease is the Buddha. The medicine by means of which 
he effects this cure, is intuitive insight. In contrast to its 
merely symptomatical treatment by the ordinary person 
—who only temporarily soothes the indpient stirrmgs of 


♦ "Sabbam dofcfcham cbandamolakamchaDdaiiidiiiam- cfaando hi malam dnbkbaaaa- 
“ ’"““Si spnnga out of mUmg, willing is the toot of siifienng;”4i9 
The this IS a name for the soc senses ”4» «And how does a monk 

tend np wonn* If a monk has pereeiTed a form with the eye, heard a sound wuh 

** pamcnUrs. * 
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Hertzian waves? Besides this, die phenomenon of the radianon 
of waves of kindness coinades with that of the radiation of 
Hertzian waves also in this, that the further the waves are 
to reach, the stronger must be the source of energy by 
which they are generated. The more concentrated will is, 
the ferther its circle of action extends.* What a thought! 
A holy monk from his lonely cell sends forth waves of 
compassion or of joy into space^ and hundreds of miles 
away they impinge upon a nund tormented by sorrow and 
grief, which now, in consequence of the same, in a manner 
inconceivable to itself suddenly feels within itself an upwellmg 
of peace and serenity. Is not the judgement of the average 
man who characterizes every monk without discrimination 
as an idler of no use to the world, here agam transformed 
into its direct opposite!’ Are not those monks who flee 
from the world, when they so act, in truth at that moment 
the greatest benefactors of thmr fellow-countrymen!’ Truly: 
“You ought to know that these people practise die most 
useful practices: they create more of eternal use m a moment 
tiian all the outward worics that are ever done outwardly, 
says also the great'Gennan, Master Eckhart.** “ 

the power of this radiation are furmshed by the Bud^a 
himself Devadatta, the Judas Iscariot amongst his disciples, 
turns a wild elephant loose against him in a 
“But the Exalted One directed towards the dephant Nalagtn 

to^oterofkindnes. the dephmNlK^n, 

by the Exalted One with his power of kindness, \o^ 

of ihemothoriw. a penarbtd mm* Remapeoivdy 

Att eminendy kmd man by te me« a „ depamd m death “If » 

Ae Md of acBOE rf *e «aopafmd away ett^ad 

a F,«b, itakmg upon me, n ^ ^ n« 

^ at perfection in virme, let bo laMm 

the approach of uS^rolonon of die «.c.Ilcd rood 

** Hence, in this direction lie* aao 
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the great edifice elected by the wholesome activity of the 
f/'/ie monk, — and, of course, it is only of such that we 
here are speaking.* 

But from the foregoing it will also be understood that 
only one who, to begin with, effects his own salvation, can 
be a real helper to his fellow men. ”But^ Cunda, that a man 
who himself is sunk in a moiass can drag out another who 
has sunk therein, — such a thing is not to be found. But^ 
Cunda, that a man who himself is not sunk in a morass, can 
drag out another who has sunk therein, — such a thing is 
to be found.” Hence, it is not in die least surpnsing when 
we find It said: “His own welfare for another’s, how great 
soever, let none neglect.” ♦’* For these words only mean 
Never neglect your own salration out of regaid for the 
salvation of others, for in this case you will only rum 
yourself without really being of use to others. This ad- 
monition is every whit as necessary to-day as when it was 
uttered long ago, since to-day also the general motto is- 
“Unhappy in one’s own skin, the general weal is chosen'” 
The proper procedure is to work for one’s own welfare 
as 'Well as for the welfare of others. Such a man “is 
greatest, the best, the worthiest, the most exalted.’’*” 
He closely follows the footsteps of the Buddha who ^o 
was not content to secure his own salvation only, but 
throughout a long life sought to save what could be saved, 
and further, saw to it that also as regards all the genmtions 
that should follow, in his doctrme there shodd 
to them a clearly visible way to salvation. ^ 

on the point of death, he "-l^on'shes his d,scjl« But for 
this reason ye have to take good care of, ’ 

things that I have shown you for your 
in order that this holy lif e may run its course and_« ^ 

Si™ C 



I. THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA - 
AS THE FLOWER OF INDIAN THOUGHT 

"I, O Disoples, am the Brthmm m 
holy poreity, whose hands ate always 
pure, the beater of his last body, an 
mcompatable Samonr and physioan,” 
'Itmimka too 

T he Buddha cafls his docoine “timeless.” This means: 

It is an absolute truth, wluch was valid for his time 
as well as it also is for ours, and as it was valid for eternities 
past, and will be valid for eternities to come. And because 
this is so, it can also be understood, even if it is entirety 
severed fiom the conditions and relations under which it 
came into die world. But it will be easier to understand 
it, if we know at the same time the whole environment out 
of which it sprang, and which alone made it possible for 
the Buddha and his doctrine to appear. Therefore we wish 
here briefly to expound the kernel of striving for reli^ous 
insight current m Ancient India before tiie appearance of 
the Buddha, as to its contents, its form, and its relations 
to the doctrine of the Buddha. Our data may be partly 
based upon the expositions given by Deussen in his General 
History of Philosophy, since Deussen was a pioneer predsely 
in tlus Section. 

The smving of Andent India for insight had, in gradually 
progressive development, concentrated itself upon out 
foe fundamental principle which underlies everytlung easting. 
This fondamental principle is accessible only within ourselves. 
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desire by yielding to them, with the result that the disease 
only grows worse'*’— the latter by die Buddha is removed 
at its root by way of intuinve insight. We become entirely 
will-less. But along with the disease also disappears its symptom, 
the wound of the six senses. At first it remains as a scar, 
for the saint also, up to the tune of his death, is bound to 
his body. With this death, however, the body is cast away 
enthely and for ever: the wound closes up completely. We 
are cured for ever. We are free, absolutely free,— free, 
namely, from all willing, free from our long sickness.*’' 
This single change only will deliverance from the world 
bring about in us. We oumelves wll remain entirely 
untouched. Only this eternal and unwholesome wilhng, this 
ever-tormenting sickness \vill be taken away, and thereby at 
last peace arise within us, so that we shall be able to say 
with the Master: “Once there was Ciaving, and that was of 
evils now that exists no more, and so it is well Once there 
was Hatred, and that was of evilj now that exists no more^ 
and so it is ivell. Once there was Delusion, and that was 
of evil, now that exists no more, and so it is well.’ 

Whethet' we ever shall be able to say this, will depend 
above all upon whether the Doctrine of the Buddha, as we 
now have learned to know it, has aroused in us the mtt to 
be able to say ic Everything else is then self^mdm. 


^ onlv become worse Unoogh the 

JZ bTr^Tserto'^^ra.. mmo^» ortho rtchma. <.the gte.t„t. 

Discooise m the Majj ^ ockness now begins to mend, and 

•» C/ ShakeqiBaic, Tnnon oT Athens my 

. ,»rh.n |; brings me all things." 
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arising and passing awayj the “substance” of Spinoza, as . 
opposed to the modes of existing, of which the whole world 
consists, the corporeal as well as the mental; and lastly, the 
“thing in itself” of Kant, as opposed to the whole world 
of phenomena. All these conceptions, the essentially exist- 
ing, the substance, the thing in itself, are negative, that is, 
about the principle they only tell us what it is not, and just 
therein lies their value for metaphysics which has to deal 
ivith something for ever incognizable. Of such a kind is 
also the conception of Atman, which exhorts us to look at 
the self of our own person, at the self of every other thing, 
and to put av’ay everything that does not in a strict sense 
belong to this self. It is die most abstract and therefore 
the best name ever devised by philosophy for its one and 
eternal theme; all other names, as, the essentiaUy eristing, 
substance, the thing in itself, still smell of the world of 
phenomena, from which they are ultimately derived; Atman 
alone goes to the point vihere the inner, dark, never appear- 
ing essence opens out to us. It is therefore no mere accident 
that it is precisely the Indians who have arrived at this most 
abstract and dierefore best designation for the eternal theme 
of all metaphysical science; for in the Indian genius there 
resides a restless instmct for penetrating into the depths, 
a desire to get beyond everything which still appears as 
something external and inessential, as is beautifully borne 
out in the second part of the Taittiiiya-Upanishad, to give 
only one example. There man is presented to us, first in 
his external boily appearance. As such he consists of the 
Juice of nourishment. But this body is only a wrapping 
that covers from us the inner essence. If we take it away, 
we come to the life- breathing SeE But this also again 
becomes a WTapping, which we have to remove, in order to 
amve at our mind-like Self, and from this, in the same way, 
penetrating deeper and deeper, at the cognition-like Self. 
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to it The hymn contains an exhortation to direct our 
attention to that •which rmams if we think everything cogitiz- 
able away, as which, tiien, “that within myself,” (tan mayi) 
“the splendour within me,” is designated. Lastly, in Atharva- 
veda 10, 7. 8 it is asked concerning the Skambha, the sappmer 
who carries everything without himself being carried- “Proclaim 
this Skambha, who may he be?” until at last, after many 
inserted contemplations, which nevertheless are not fin ftom 
the point, at the dose of the second hymn the word Afrnan 
appears, with which the standpoint of the Upanishads is 
reached. 

This standpoint of the Upanishads itself is very beautifully 
illustrated in the narrative in the Chandogya-UpanishadS, 7 — ii- 
“The Self, Atman, the sinless, firee from age, free from death, 
free from suffering, vdthout hunger, without thirst, whose 
desiring is true, whose counsel in true,— that one ought to 
investigate, that one ought to seek to know.” Impelled by 
this demand, among the gods, Indra, and among the demons, 
Virocana, rise and go to Pra}3pati as disciples, remaining 
with him for thirty-two years. Then Praiapati said to them: 
“Look at your Self in a pot full of water, and what you do 
mt perceive of your Self, tell me that” Then they looked 
at themselves in the pot of water. And PrajSpati said to 
them: “What now do you see?” And th^ said; ‘'Reverend sir, 
we see this our entire in reflection, unto the tiniest hair' 
unto the nails.” And Prajapati said to them: “Now adorn 
yourselves, put on your finest garments, embellish yourselves, 
and then look again in the pot of water.” Then they adorned 
themselves, put on their finest gannents, embellished themselves, 
and looked again in the pot of water. And Praiapati said 
to them; “What do you see?” And they said- ‘^Just as we. 
reverend sir, stand here, adorned, dressed in our finest 
garments, and embellished, just so, reverend sir, those there 
are adorned, dressed in finest garments, and embellished.” 
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For it is only within himself that each may plumb the deepest 
depths; of everything outside himself he only cognizes the 
external garb in which it presents itself to his five external 
senses. Thus, men in Andent India, in seaiching for the 
fundamental principle within themselves at the culminating 
point of development, got so &r as to prodaim as this 
fundamental prindple, themselves, their own /, the Atman. 
For this 7 , this Atman, every one has to seaich who desires 
to find the ultimate. But that this Atman must be sought 
for, involves this, diat everj'thing that offers itself to us 'Mtbout 
bemg searched for, thus, our body with all its organs of sense, 
cannot be the Atman, our true essence: and that it is a 
delusion, if we think it to be dus latter. Accordingly, the 
conception of Atman Grom the outset was generally connected 
vdth the interpretation of the Self “as opposed to i»hat ts mt 
the Self” This fundamental meaning peivades all the more 
usual appficadons of the word AtSnan, in so far as by the 

same is indicated: , , , u 

I. our own person, as distmguished firom the outei world; 

2! the trunk of the body, as distinguished fi:om the ex- 


ternal members; 

5. the soul, as distinguished firom the body ; 

4. the essence, as disnnguished firom the inessential. 
Here, to begin with, we only want to lay it down, that 
A^ essentSly and originally is a ,elatrve concepnon 
inasmuch as, in regard to it, we always dunk of something 
that is net the Atman; and it j a 

inasmuch as im p<^^e -o^l^o^^'reZvely neganJ, 

a“w^ kbt also say, “XTntge^o^^^^ 
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that he sees no more dream-pictures, this is the Self, this is 
the immortal, the fearless, this is the Brahman.” Thereupon 
Indra went away satisfied. But before he had come to the 
gods, another doubt arose in him. And again he returned 
to PrajSpati, carrying the fuel in his hands, and said to him: 
“Oh, reverend sir, in this state one does not know himself, 
and does not know that one is this one, neither does one 
know other bangs. One has came to annihilation. Herein can 
I find nothing comfiarting.” “Certainly, this is the case, O 
Maghavan,” PrajSpati replied. “But I will explain it to you 
still further. But it is not to be found anywhere else but 
in this. Remain five more years as my disciple!” And for 
five more years Indra remained as his disciple. Then Prajapati 
said to him: “O Maghavan, truly mortal is this body, 
possessed by death; it is the abode of that immorta], 
incorporeal Self Possessed is the corporealised by pleasure 
and pain, for because he is corporeahsed, no defence against 
pleasure and pain is possible; the mcmpmeal, however, 
pleasure and pain cannot touch.” And so we must become 
incorporeal by entering into the highest light, by retiiing to pure 
and entirely quieted spirituality, such as reigns in deep sleep. 

The meaning of this narrative is clear. To the question 
“What is the /, the Self’” Prajapati ^ves three answers. 
The materialistic or demoniacal answer is this: The Self is 
the body together with its sensitive and vegetative functions 
•and penshes therefore together with this body. The second 
answer means: I can be an active spirit^ released from the 
body. This state of active spirituality is illustrated by the 
dream-state, as that normal state in which even here below 
we may observe the spirit Breed from corporeality. In the 
third answer, finally, spirituality entirely without any ob- 
ject, or spirituality in its complete quietude, is declared 
to be the state reaUy suited to the Self, and thereby the 
real Atman. ^ 
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Here we have arrived at the centre} and it is highly charac- 
teristic, that the philosopher here at the end, adds a wanung 
not to desire to penetrate still &rther, and not to try to make 
this ulrimate interior of nature also an object of cognition. 
“For it is the bliss-creating. For when one in this invisible, 
incorporeal, inexpressible, inscratable finds the peace, the 
standing-place, then has he entered peace. But if therein he 
still assumes a distinction, a break, then has he disquietude, 
the disquietude of him who thinks himself wise.” 

“In view of this ability of the Indian mind, to penetrate 
into the depths and to grasp the innermost kernel beneath 
everything of the nature of a husk, we may understand how 
Indian philosophy, to express what it had to say, made use 
of the word Atman, taken firom every-day life and even 
reduced to a reflerive pronoun, at first, shyly and tentatively, 
then still more frequently and confidently. We can under- 
stand how for Indian thinkers all other denominations of 
the highest being, mytholo^cal, anthropomorphical, and ritual, 
became a sbeJI, through which, as thdr innermost kernel, 
here more, there less clearly, the Atman radiates, until think- 
ing has become so fer strengthened as to find in the Atman 
the purest expression for the piinciple of 

In former times, the “mvisible and insOTtable, in sh^ 
the immaterial which was found because itwM 
in the right direction, that is, in our own depths, and m 
L right manner, that is, the indirect one, by stripping off 
fvLntog ^sseUal to’us, was called the 
iR fc^ess by which everything bone-hke, that is, form ^ 
is, fo^ess, ye But according to 

•was borne. Thus is it m and forms 

if we take away all form PP manner at once 
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ptacdces— the liberating of cognition, firom the material 
organism, and further, Ae extinction of the whole world’s 
expanse, can be atnuned with fuU amsmousness. One practises 
concentration at some lonely spot, by calling the five external 
senses “home,” so that one “no longer cognizes externally,” 
by bringing even the bodily functions, inhalation and exhalanon 
included, to a complete standsrill, and fixing the mind exclusively 
on the representation of boundless space, and then, by 
entirely abandoning this representation, brining it to the 
intuitive representation of how cognidon itself is boundless. 
Thus, so to say, we float in our own pure cognidon by 
maldng this cognidon itself the sole object of cognidon, and 
thus we cognize ourselves as “through and through mTigisring 
of cognidon,” Then we proceed to the intuidve representanon 
of there bemg nothing any longer to cognize — the realm of 
nothingness— and at last, by dismissing also tWs representadon 
of nothingness from our imnd, we rise to the highest 
representadon, that there is no more representation at all 
for us, so that we only know ourselves to be entirely without 
representations. This is the realm of neither perceiving nor 
non-perceiving. This conscious state of purest mentality 
is then “the fourth” (caturtha)^ the very highest state of the 
/, of the Atman or the Turtyam: “Not cognizing internally, 
and not cogniang externally, not cogniang in both directions' 
also not consisting through and tbrough of cognition, neither' 
perceiving nor non-perceiring, invisible, intangible, incom- 
prehensible, incharacterizable, unthinkable, indescnbable, only 
foiled upon the certain^ ^ the own Self, extinguishing the 
whole expanse of the world, quieted, blissful, without a 
second,— this is the fourth quarter [catnrtha] this is the Atman, 
that man should cognize.”'*’’ 

All this was thus mme£ate experience, ihrect cognitioD, and 

erefore stood, and stands, firm beyond all doubt »; actmhty: 
he L, the Atman, is able to remain in these four states. On 
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And Prajapari said to them.- “This is the Self, tbs is die 
immortal, this is the fearless, this is die Biahman.” Tbs 
answer satisfies botb disciples, and they go home- But Pra- 
Jpati, loolung after them, says: “There they go, without 
having perceived and found the Self.” Virocana and the 
demons are content with tbs answ^, and so are all demoniac 
men who see die Self in the body, therefore pamper their 
body- here below, make much of their body here below, 
and therefore ornament this body even after it has become 
a corpse with all kinds of trumpery, as if for it there was 
another life, a world to come. But Indra, reflecting that 
this Self is smitten by all the sufferings and illnesses of the 
body, and perishes by death, “feels — what everybody may feel — 
that all the changes that happen to us, for that precise reason 
cannot change us ourselves, and returns to Prajspad, who 
invites him to stay for another thirty-two years as disciple. 
Indra remains for another tbrty-two years as disdple, and 
then PrajSpati gives to him the second answer. “That [spirit] 
which in dreams gaily wanders about, he is die Self, he is 
the immortal, the fearless, he is the Brahman,” But also ivith 
this answer Indra does not feel satisfied. “Mosi^ certainly 
this [Self], even if the body is blind, is not blind; if the 
body is lame, is not lame;, cercbnly it is not struck by the 
diseases of the body; it is not killed, if the body is lalied, 
it is not lame if the body is lamed, yet it 5s as if it were 
killed. It is as if It were oppressed, as if it expenenced the 
unpleasant, and it is as if it wept; in this I can find no 
comfort.” And again he came widi the fuel— [that is, as a 
disciple] — to PrajSpati, and told him of his doubts. And 
Prajapati ssud; “Certainly, this is the case, O Maghavan, but 
I wiU explain to you the Self soil further. Stay foi another 
thirty-wo years as disciple*” And Indra stayed for another 
thirty-two years as disciple. Then Prajapati said to him- 
“If one has thus gone to sleep, so perfectly come to rest 
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from this our real 7 , th^ tlien tried to comprehend the 
rest of the world, thus exactly reversing the mediod m 
vogue among ourselves, our scientists completely losing 
themselves ‘in the external world under the childish delusion 
that thereby they will also be able to comprehend th^ 
own nature. Thus ^d men philosophize in India ever 
since, down to die present day. Especially did they 
philosophize tiius in the perio.d — from about B. C. 500 — 
that followed the Vedanta of the Upanishads, thus, during 
the epic era of the Mahabharata. In this later period also, 
all philosophical and religious striving for insight was directed 
towards penetrating to the real kernel of man — because this 
is obviously the right way— by peeling oflF everything which, 
showed itself not to be kemel-hke or essential, thus, which 
seemed like a shell. And at that time also they tried to 
penetrate to this kernel by means of Foga, hence, by pract- 
ically laymg hold of this kernel or real I, in this way that 
they turned away from the outer world and tried to lose 
themselves ever more deeply in their own innermost, and 
by Samkhya, by reflection. Therewith they succeeded in 
correctii^ the fundamental error of the Vedanta system, 
namely, the error of considering the Atman and the world 
to be the same. They began to understand, that for pure 
objective cogmtlon the totahty of the objective apparent 
world, now called Prakrttt, is as an independent factor 
opposed TO the cognizing subject, thus to the 7, and 
therefore is not merely AiayS, to which it had been reduced 
by the idealistic Vedanta of die Upanishads- “One thing 
am I, and another is she (Frakt-itt)." ^ 

Thus, in the genuine Indian spirit, the Buddha also 
philosophized, standing at the b^inning of the epic period. 
He also wanted to find our keinel, our real and mnermost 
essence, that whidi amply cannot be separated from us, 
the 7 , the Atman— Atta in its Pali form— by which word is 
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About this third and l%hest state of Atman, thus, the 
state in which the Atman dweils even here in deep sleep, 
the Brhadaranyaka-Upanishad 4, 3, rp says- “But just as there 
in airy space a falcon or an eagle, after having flown about^ 
wearied, folds up his wings and nesdes down, even so also 
does the mind hasten to that state vrixere, gone to sleep 
[that is, become entirely quieted] it feels no more desire, 
and sees no more pictures in dream. This is its essential 
form, wherein it is exalted above desir^ is free from ill will, 
and void of fear. For just as a man, in the embrace of a 
beloved woman, has no more consciousness of what is external 
01 internal, so also the mind, embmced by the cogninon-like 
Self, has no more consciousness of what is internal or external. 
This is its essential form, wherein it is of satisfied desire^ is 
itself its desire, is without desire, and severed from grief. 
Then is the father no father, and the mother no mother, 
the worlds, are no worlds, the gods no gods. Then is the 
thief no tluef, the murderer no murderer, the ascenc no 
ascetic. Then there is no being touched by good, no being 
touched by evil. Then has he overcome all torments of 
his heart. If then he is without sighq yet is he seeing, al- 
though he does not see, for to the [essentially] seeing one 
there is no interruption of seeing, but there is nothing second 
beside Um, nothing other divided from him, that he might 


The three states of the / or Atman dealt with so fir, are - 
the only ones that come under consideranon m “ 

Je VO, 
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1 behold in myself to perish, and, mth the setdng in of 
rids perishableness, to bring suffering to me, cannot 
possibly be my 7, my At^ but must certainly be »flr-the-7, 
yteatta,~a criterion that is obviously infallibly right.* By rids 
cnterion he then investigated all the components of his 
personahty, the body, sensation, perception, the actinties of 
the mind, the cognmng faculty, and found them all to be 
transitory and thereby bringing suffering to us, and therefore 
that they could not possibly be our real essence, our actual 
7, our true Atta. And yoga practice confirmed this result 
of his reflection since he actually succeeded in s^arating 
himself firom his body, his sensations, his perceptions, the 
activities of his mind, all his cognition, by annihilating all 
perception and sensation (iennavedayitantrodha), and then 
returning to the body to experience new sensations, new 
perceptions, new activities of the tmnd, new cognition. 
Thereby was given pracucal proof that our 7, our true Arffi , 
is essennally different from all the' elements of personality. 

But thereby everything recognizable in us was recognized 
to be messential, nttStman, anatta. Only think; You lose 
your whole body, and together vrith it all capability of 
sensation, and all cognizing of every Idnd, what then shall 
remain? But how, then, about my 7, my AttS, that certainly 
is not in any way touched by the establishment of what is not 
the 7, not the Atta? How is the result of the Buddha’s 
investigation to be interpreted, that everything is AnatiM, not 
the 7? To this we must reply with Einstein, the modern 
phyacist. *‘Inte>'pret not, bat acknimledgel” Acknowledge what 
IS right beyond all doubt j regardless whether we are able to 


1«» to the hnimn mind, thongh m i» norid- 
impotmnce it codd ody be peneueted by , B^ddhTmarbrj^ 

^ ondetstood it by hu o^ di^tmn 

bodff th»t this Self IS smitten by «U die snSecmgs and <« of die 

^y, and pendies by death, feel,-,*., ™ 

happen i. ns, fot d»t ptet« teamo mimot chmige n^ Ls.lt es» cS,*Xnf“ 
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this mtiittion, by means of reflectm, the system of the Vedanta 
as built up. ft was said : Jf even during our lifetime it 
is possible to get free from the body— in Turlya the body 
is a mass without sensation, by which we are no more 
touched— and to retire completely to pure and objectless 
mentality, then the death of a delivered one is nothing more 
than the pH inamtt throwing away of the body, by permanently 
retiring to pure mentality. The eternal, and at the same 
time, blissful state of the I seemed thereby to be discovered. 
But later on it was concluded* If the true essence of man, 
bis real / is discovered, then thcieby also the real essence 
of the w orld must be revealed. For this essential nature of 


the world must, precisely as such, be contained in every- 
thing existing in the world, in the sun in the firmament, 
as well as in airy space} above all, also in ourselves, since 
we ccrtainlj’ belong to die %vorld. If I cognize myself, I 
thereby also cognize the ultimate, primary cause of the 
world} in other words* The principle of the world must 
be identical w'ltb the principle of the /. "As a piece of 
salt that has dissolved m water can no more be found, but 
must still be existent in the w'ater, as the salty taste indicates, 
even so you do not perceive the cidstent here in the body, 
but nevertheless it is there. VTiat this subtle is, of Aat 
this ^torld consists. This is the real, this is the 7, this thou 
art (tat tvam ast), gvetaketu."*^ From this, 
break followed the equilibranon of Atman and Brahm ^ 
*e pnnciple of tho oorli And from dm .t .to 
d»t this iKter also is to be defroed iis pure 
orcM, endless, shoreless essence consisnng ^ 

men philosophme m Indis. on *e hoghts rf 

dse’^'l^ The^ atvi into 

“ order » grssp ^ ioT no” m to tW, Kot 

M be Iis oir r4°deepest, and ulnmate essence Proceeding 
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not to be any more disquieted by any, not even by the 
slightest, unsatisfied wish? 

Another consequence of the incognizability of our real /, 
our true Atman, is this, that I, separated from everything 
that in truth is mt my /, am boundless and unlimited, 
inasmuch as everything bounding and limiting me belongs 
to the realm of Bot-the-J, of the cognizable. “Liberated 
from corporeality, a Perfected One is deep, immeasurable, 
un&thomable as the ocean.” 

But the most important p-aakal consequence is tlus: If 
my real 7, my true Atta is entirely and absolutely incognizable, 
then even the question: “What am I?” “What is the Ata’” 
is in principle wrong, ance this question already presumes 
the AtiS to lie within the realm of the cognizable and thereby 
to be able to be found out. Indeed die VedSnta, as we 
saw, sought for the Atman in the realm of the cognizable 
and also found it there. “It is of the nature of cognition, 
and what is of the nature of cognition, follows it.”*’® “Only 
of being, bhss, and thought does the Atman consist.”*’' But 
the Buddha was forced to the conclusion that the Atti, our 
kemd, cannot be grasped at ail by means of cognition, that 
especially it cannot consist in thought^ be of the nature of 
cognition, since he found all cognition, espedally all thinking, 
to be condidoned by the organs of cognidon that are quite 
evidendy alien to us. 

According to this, however, every one who wants to 
probe to the bottom his real I, must inevitably lose himself 
in a ail de sac, if he insists upon doing so in a posidve 
manner; that is, if he formulates the problem thus: “What 
am I> What is my Atman’” he must land in “a cavt 
a goi^e of views.” The right way to get at least on the 
tta^ of our essence, our 7, our Atman, is only to ask: 

Vhat in any case am I What at all events is mt my 
7, mt my Atman?” In short, we must regard as the 

3 ** 
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precisely designated the essential within us, or vibiit ts held 
to be this, by the lemoval of which we therefore should be 
absolutely annihilated.* "What do you dunk, ye youths, 
which may be better? if you search for the woman, or tf 
yon seal ch far yom I?” Thus also in the Discourses of the 
Buddha eveiything circles round the Atman, the I. This 
J/tS is the unchangeable centre, to which all the Discourses 
of the Buddha point, or from which they proceed. It is the 
great problem in the doctrine of the Buddha also. And 
as we can hardly read a page in the doctrine of the 
Upanishads, without coming upon the Atman, in the same 
way there is hardly a Discourse of the Buddha, which does 
not deal with the Atta in some form or other. When 
the Upanishads are therefore simply characterized as the 
doctrine of the Atman, this qualification is not less true of 
the doctrine of the Buddha. This, m the sense here dealt mth, 
is Atta doctrine, as much as the Upanishads are always only 


Atman doctrine. 

But with the Upanishads, and thereby with the general 
mode of Indian thinking, the Buddha is also in harmony 
inasmuch as he sought to find the Atta by taking away fi:om 
it everything inessential to us, to our I, to our Atta, and 
thereby separable from it. He even has brought this method 
to its highest, classical perfection, by subsotuong for the 
fundamental question: "What is the Atman? What is my 
P" the other one. “What is the Atta in any case iwr? What 
in any case is my P What is .inatta?" And he also 
tried L solve this question by means “f Samk^ and 
and solved it definitively. By means of Samkhya, of sober 
consideration, of reflection, he decided it 

H,„ched thereby eiourcore,beMdo»i.thefotmal.^J^ 


• Cf above p. 
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some of them, or with only^ne of them, and dierefbre say; 
“The body is my I, the sensations, the perceptions, the 
activities of the mind are my I, thmkmg is my I.” But to 
deny the I and thereby ourselves, therefore to say; “I am 
neither something perishable nor something imperishable, I 
am absolutely nothing at all,” this surely is a dictum “before 
which t-bmlring tums back.” For absolute nothingness ndther 
denies nor affirms anything. But if thus the absolute non- 
existence of the 7, the Atman, cannot be “brained,” then 
neither will the Buddha probably have “tongued” it. 

Rather has the Buddha brought the VedSnta to its utmost 
perfecrion. He also has sought for the Atman, as all great 
minds have sought it “Know thyself!” ran the inscription 
on the temple of the Fydua. And Herakleitos, in the search 
for bis I, had come so bx that he was able to assert that 
the boundaries of the soul could not be found, even if all 
roads were tun through. Further, like all India, the Buddha 
also had sought for the AttI in the indirect way, by taking 
away from the AttS everything that is not the Attl. But 
he followed this way so radically and with so much success, 
that everydiing cognizable, esped^y also the mental, especially 
also thmkmg, revealed itself to him as Amt& and thereby as 
something that had to be overcome by us. And tbei'rfme 
he says; You teach the Atta, but I teach what the Atta is 
not. You know the AtS, but I only know what the AM 
is not. Therefore you are always talking about the 
but I only speak of ylnatta. In riiort, you have the Atta- 
method, the atta-^Ma, whereas I have the Anatta-method, 
the anatta-vddn. And this I have because only thus is the 
Atra, that is, myseli^ able to become free from suffering and 
happy. “But, monks, cleave ye to any 7-doctrine (atta-^ada), 
whereby no sorrow more can come to him who deaves, 
neither lamentation nor suffering, neither grief nor despair? 
Know ye of any such 7-doctrine?”— “Indeed, we do not, 
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digest this truth or not If we cannot digest it, that i^ 
cannot bring it into harmony with our world-view, then this 
would only prove that we are not able to digest troth, that 
our present world- view is so &!se that an indubitable fact 
of r^ty, yea, a fimdamentd fact of this reality, finds no 
room in it “Interpret not, but adcnowledge!” But to 
acknowledge means, ruthlessly to draw all the consequences 
that follow from the discovered feet of reality. But these 


consequences are: If everythmgl can cognize within ni)reelf 
is inessential to me, then I am also able to separate myself 
from everything that is in any way cognizable, accordingly, 
from everything transitory, and thereby from everydung 
that causes suffering to me, I can Jose all thi^ without being 
touched by it at my core. But what will happen, if I have indeed 
liberated myself from everydiing cogmzabl^ if I, accordingly, 
at my last death, have abandoned my body, thereby all capacity 
of sensation conditioned by i^ and thereby for ever all 
becoming consaous’ “Interpret not, but acknowledge!” here 
also again holds good. That is to say, even if this question 
cannot be answered, there would follow from tfos as jranse- 
quence, merely a further incognizable alon^de the m- 
oognizabiJity of our real essence, and in addinon to foe 
coLdess other incomprehensibfones with wfoch m this worW 
we find ourselves confronted. There 
the incognizabihty of the contlawa mto which we should be 

transferred at our last death. * , ^ -nm 

Thu incogntzability also would then have to be ^ 
account as foe necessary consequence of a feet of r y 
But this condition called by foe 8“*^® foe “seer 

of Nirvana.” It « .Sent, and that I 

mi^t produce desirdess and thereby 

ca 
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he himself wUl see: This is the sick, the painful, die diseasedj 
there the ack, the painful, the diseased is done away without 
any remainder over.” 


2. THE METAPHYSICS OF THE BUDDHA 

‘‘Tbe EDpteme UisplieD^ is die deniiil 
of die mdestraetiUe essence ondun ns ” 
Sdiopeahaner. 

T he primary and fundamental question of all philosophy 
and religion is this: “What am I>” not: “What is the 
world?” What the world is, ultimately interests man only 
in so &r as it is related to himself and must therefore be 
taken into account in any attempted solution of the first, 
fundamental question. But the question, “What am I?” has 
always been answered by the immense majority of men thus: 
“I am body and soul”— under the latter concept bemg under- 
stood the willing and cogniring principle wiriun us, which, in 
contrast to the body, is supposed to be immortal. TTiis view of 
the average man has been left behind by the great leaders in 
religion and philosophy, inasmuch as they have held the essence 
of man to consist exclusively in the Acuities of willing and 
cognizing holdmg, therefore, the soul to consist of these 
functions, and declaring the body to be only an inessential 
addition to this same souL A higher definition of our essence 
will nowhere in the world be found outside the realm of the 
Buddha. Even in the Upanishads, which in their grandeur 
come nearest to the doctrine of the Buddha, our essence is 
defined as “being, bliss, and thought” 

Sudi definitions were readied throu^ the idea that the 
essence of man ought to conast at all events in one of his 
cognizable qualities, more especially in his most noble and 
exalted qualities. Of course this presupposition has espedally 
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fundamental problem wc have to solve, not: “What is the 
Atta?” but “What is ^Mtta^*” 

This is all the more necessary, since only if the case is 
thus formulated, is it possible really to overcome the realm 
of Anatta, of not>the-/: As soon as anything cognizable 
inside or outside of me arouses even the slightest thought 
of myself, this is a proof that I have brought it into some 
relation to myself and thereby to my will, be it in form 
of inclination or of disinchnadon, whereby this will receives 
new nourishment, and liberadon from it is thereby again 
postponed. But if I am able to regard everything without 
exception, also my own body, my sensations, my entire 
cognizing, exclusively from this point of view: “This I need 
mt, this I am mt, this is net my self,” then in tim^ infallibly, 
every kind of voUtion, every wish for the realm of what is 
thus cognized as being Anatta, messennal and msutted to me, 
and thereby also every kind of willing whatsoever, must 
become extinguished, and so deliverance ensue. 

For these two reasons the doctrine of the Buddha is also 
called the doctrine of not-/, anattn-vada, as contraaed 
with the /-doctrine, the attS-vada of the Vedanta. But it is 
not called tiius because the Buddha dentes the Atta, in contrast 
to the Vedanta."^ What would it mean to deny the Atta, 
to deny thereby myself, m^ the primary fact whidi alone 
I cannot doubt? For am I not the most real ihing of aU 
for myself, so real that the whole world may pensh, if only 
T this all and one for every single individual, remains un- 
affected by the general ruin? We may identify our I, om 
Atman witii the components of our personality, or with 

-j thu l.ok»-wd».4>* Who eondades 

» TheHtiddha reiecB die ^ the Atii, the /. 

theteftre from the rejectira that he denies the world 

,„ostd«.condndefio« about the /. as wdl a. 
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zeal developed by die representatives of modem religions 
in this direction, is admirable. Many a time, the proud work 
really seemed to have been accomplished, unol another bomb 
of scientific acumen burst in, and again brought about the 
crashing collapse of the proud arch bridging the guE So 
religion and science, now as before, stand opposed to each 
other as irreconcilable enemies. In particular, the fiict remains, 
that neither of the two adversaries is able to vanquish the 
other. Religion is unable seriously to contest the scientific 
standpoint that even the highest mental functions are of a 
material kind, and therevrith the doctrine that the essence 
of man, supposed to consist in these functions, is, along 
with the boffly organism, anmhilated in death. On the other 
hand, no science can weaken the overwhelming supporting 
grounds in &vour of that fundamental dogma of every religion, 
the doctnne of the indestructibility of our essence. This 
makes it quite clear, that on both sides error and tniih must 
be closely interwoven, the snength, nay, the invindbility of 
each party, consisting in the truth it maintains, its weakness, 
however, in the error it has associated with the truth. 

But if thus there is error also on both sides, why do not 
the contending parties succeed in discovering die error of 
the opponent, a tiling possible, after what has just been said, 
even to merely talented minds They do not succeed in 
this, because it is the same error which dominates both 
parties, so that in discovering it^ they would disavow themselves. 
This error consists precisely m the basis common to both, 
contending parries, that the essence of man must be sought 
for in his mental qualities. Because tlus common basis is 
intangible for both sides, and because it is false, therefore 
there is no hope of filling up the gulf between science and 
religion as long as this common basis is not poved, and generally 
achwviledged, to be false. 

But thereby also an immense difficulty arises. For if it 
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Lord.”— “Well said, 
such J-doctrinc.”*^ 

Thus die Buddha has not become untrue to Indian think- 
ing; rather is his doctrine the Jiower of Indian thought. He 
is “the true Brahmin,” who has complete^ realized the ideal 
of the Upanishads. And precisely because this is so, India 
will again greet him as her greatest son, as soon as she again 
shall have recognized this. 

Yea and more, hail to the age that philosophizes in the 
direction of the Anatta-v3da! Hail in every case to the 
man who follows the Buddha on this way, first by turning 
his thoughts in the direction shown by the Buddha, and 
then, in dme, also by practically moulding his life more and 
more in accordance therewith. He is no longer in need 
of religion and philosophy, no longer m need of theosophy 
or “mystics,” he is also no longer in need of natural science. 
He is in need of nothing more at all. For very soon dawn will 
break within him. Just because he has the right method, very 
soon and very easily he wiU raise the veil that enfolds the 
primary problem of the human heart, the primary secret ot aU 
religion;-the great riddle of deathless and tranquil etem^ 
wiU be solved for him. For very soon he himself will mark, 

. th» «pl«..aon K ..11 p«b.«y b«en.e 

form af7y,ng iTT* T. » 

tlic jtm-nUdt, for whom die / b not of 

nltmmtelyfonnam pete J^j.ttovoS^Sl cogomoo, .t »I»oli..dy 

die emtement “the / a transcendent’ ii»iB ^ ^ ^ j,„o who 

cennot be found out" How stupid, how incredi t ^ oa„inIy become 

caches the nansoendenee of the /. ^ oicn verbally teaches 

dear to the greatest sunpleton, when he learn "t am not anywhere 

die ^ » evolved mdi. “But since the / aud 

whaBoever,toanyone^oMve^.n .^ B«^^^^^_ “Even in t^ 

rtydimg belongmg to the / B n« to W m Because m 

j„^!^hfc B the AccomplBhed One ““ absotately nodnug, can be 

kmd of cogninon penetrates to foe I, B ^ ^ no moi^ 

„ld about It, foe rest B-sdence' And » » 1 

dat die Buddha teaches. 
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in the Uteral sense of the words and “in accordance with. 
aatialtty^ It is clear, that such a man, if he is wrong, 
stands out as the greatest fool die world has ever seen. 
But if, against all apparent posdbility, he should turn out 
to be right, then he ought to be bailed as die greatest 
genius ever bom on earth. For then he would verily appear 
as the only reasonable man of the whole human race. And 


indeed he regards himself as such, for he has further the 
unparalleled audacity to declare all men, himself and his 
followers only excepted, to be mentally ill, to be insane. «« 
Ibis unique man was the Indian mendicant monk, Siiiriharfhg 
Gautama who in consequence of this his standpdnt just set 
forth, called himself the Buddha, the Awakened One, he who 
has awakened from the dream of life to reality as tt is. 

He says: You want to know what you really are, what 
in you consdtutes your essence^ that means, you wish to 
know the substratum lying at the basis of what you call 
your I, by which word you mean precisely that wherein 
you at bottom consist. You think it self-evident diat this 


your I must oonrist of something which you cognize within 
yourself. In diis way you come to designate the qualities 
with whidi you see yourself endowed, as the substratum of 
the .^concept, foremost of all, your sensation, perception, and 
thii^ng. But how now, if your self-evident presupposition, 
that you must consist of somedung cognizable, were false, 
if there were also sometlung incognizable in you, which was 
your real essence; if, further, this your incognizable, but 
r^ essence were removed from the jurisdiction of die laws 
of arising and passing away, and if I could prove all this 
to you with compelling logic, nay, with palpable, visible 
evidence. Of course, you shake your head and think this 
entirely incognizable to be contradictory in itself, as it is 
surely a imntradicrion to desire to ascertain something in- 
cognizable by means of cognition. But this is not at all what 
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been made their starting-point by all the smaller minds, parncul- 
arly by those in whom is lost even that primary consciousness 
proclaimed also by Spinoza, die Jew, when he says *We 
fed and experience that we are eternal” But to these small 
minds the uniform definition of what constitutes the essence 
of a human being, formed a mighty weapon against those 
greater ones who, being such, mthout exception teadh that 
our essence, in one form or another, is indestructible. This 


weapon enabled them, in spite of tiieir smallness, to take up 
•fight against those great ones, that is, against their doctrine 
that our essence is indestructible, and thus to establish tie 
oppostttott hettoeen saence and rehgim in the human domain 
This oppoation, in particular, is also a typical peculiarity of 
out time. For small but talented mmds are very well able 
to track out the defects and weak points of great s5rstems, 
but they cannot as easily put reality in the place of the 
discovered defects and the blanks caused thereby. Agrin it 
is only the true genius who is capable of i&s. And so the 
small minds veiy soon succeeded in proving that all 
mental functions of man, especially thinking, were essentially 
bound up with his corporeal organism, thus, were organic 
functions. As such they form part of the corporeal oigamsm, 
and must therefore pensh along with the orgamsm when this 
breaks up in death. Accordmgly, in consequence of the 
common assumption that the essence of man consi^ed m 
these mental functions, annihilanon 

tiie moment of death seemed a settled feet. The gi^ ms 
opened between religion culminating m all its ^ m 
/ of the immortahty of our essence, and science, 

HI-- •-“““‘I' “ 
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is quite impossible. Whoever should undertake such a thing, 
to be^ with, ought to have developed his own Acuity of 
cognition to the l^hest point possible, or he will inJ&Jlibly 
declare the boundaries set to his own individual cognition 
in consequence of his own Itmited deoelopment to be the 
immanent boundaries of cognition itself as is proven precisely 
in the case of your Kant.* But have you got any other 
great thinker who claims for himself to have climbed to 
Ae summit of all possible development of cognition? Apart 
from this, however, it must be just as impossible to dgterminp. 
accurately die boundaries of cognition from its own structure, 
as It is impossible to determine the strength of the eyes 
from a mere physiological examination of the eyes themselves, 
or the distance covered by a telescope by a mere physical 
and chemical examination of its lenses. Everybody knows, 
that this is practically, and therefore really, impossible, but 
that an incontestable and certain determination of the strength 
of our eyes or of the distance covered by a telescope can 
only be amved at by fixing the eyes or die telescope upon 
a distant, external object, and then examining, if, and to 
what degree, this object is seized by the eyes or by the 
telescope. Only thus, by means of a p-actical test, do the 
boundaries of our cogniuon permit of being determined with 
absolute certainty. Well then! It is in this way that I, 
the Indian mendicant monk, am going to ascertain, if by 

means of ourftculty of cognition, we are able to penetrate 
to our real self. 

Of course, diis method of determining the boundaries of 
our common opens up an immense difiSculty; When it is 
a question of making out a quite definite object and of 


indwriKj. m L cZ ^ ** “"e'* 

nouotu with which iiecamemmtliK r **" poaihility than to dcclate the 

ac,ou.dbyo,di.ri»ge.rher ““X 

'MwaiKs, to oe « pron fotins of our ragniiing ftcBlty itjdf. 
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is declared to be an error to seek for the essence of man 
in his mental or even m bts corporeal qualities, in what, 
then, is man to consist* What remains of him, if he is 
stripped of all his mental and corporeal qualities above all, 
of his will, and of his consciousness* Surely, nothing more 
is left. Consequently, for all that, smce he is snll there, he 
must be understood to consist m his quabties, or in some, 
or at least, in one of them. Indeed, upon this consideration 
is founded the seemingly unshakeable secunty of the common 
basis of religious and matenalisQc thinkers; buq at the same 
time also, the incompatibihty of both their standpoints. Only 
if we could succeed in proving this common basis to be 
felse, only then would i^ere be a prospect of brmgmg to 
an end the conflict between science and rehgion. But how 
nught this be possible* Who would venture merely to make 
the statement that man consists neitiier in his corporeal nor 
in his mental qualities, and therefore is nothing at all* Wiuld 
not such a man declare himself to be a madman, in declaring 
something not to exist whidi qmte evidently does exist, 
namely, himself* Would he not be turning upside down 
words and conceptions, and converting them to their 
contrary* What reasonable man would dare do such a 


Nevertheless, there is one who has ventured to do this, 
who has reaUy inverted all words and concepnons and 
converted them to their contrary. For example, he declare 
to be unwholesome what has always been thought to be 
mi Mlumy; ke i^H-^ 
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possibly consist in 'what I behold perish, and afterwards 
recognize to have vanished, yea, from die total loss of -which 
I still suffer. Myself in my real essence I have therefore 
by means of my cognition friled to find in any case, so 
long as to this my cognition those objects alone present 
themselves^, the vanishing of which I observe, and by the 
loss of wMch I suffer. On the contrary, only an object 
appearing before my cognition might be regarded as my 
real I, which showed itself to this cognirion as remaining 
always the same fr>r as long as this cogmdon might last and 
as often as it might repeat itself, as surely as at the same 
time I know myself — again an immediate fact of conscious- 
ness — to be the cognizing subject, which, itself unmoved by 
everything, beholds life together with all its vicissitudes 
passing before itself: I was born, I was a boy, I was a 
youth, / am a man, /shall be an old man, / shall leave my 
body in death, bring always the same indivisible /. 

In this manner the Buddha fiist fixed the sperial object 
which he wished to grasp, to comprehend, to embrace with 
his cognition. 

And now it was a question of really grasping this object 
with the cognition. To effect this, he directed his power 
of cognition towards everything cognizable within him and 
around him, turning it principally upon his power of 
cognition itself, all the more so, that it is precisely in 
cognition, as we already know, that the essence of man has 
always from of old been found. And he arrived at the 
following result: — 

Cogniritig IS no simple process, but to a closer inspection 
resolves itself into several elements, namely, into sensation, 
perception, and thinking. In this, the inner relationship 
b^een these elements is such, that sensatioit originates first 
followed by perception of the object sensed, which cannot 
be temporally separated from sensation, whereupon thinking 
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is meant. For tbe reality of this finally incognizable thing 
stands fixed fi:om the very beginning, as primary, pre-eminent 
feet. It is simply your own reality, the reality of that 
which you call your fecuitar essence, your I, thus, die 
most immediate feet of eonsdousness there can ever be. 


What is in question is rather only this: Whether with your 
cognitive faculty you are able to grasp this your peculiar 
essence as such, apart from its reality. That is to say, 
whether this your faculty of cognition is able to penetrate 
beneath into the depths of your own real essence; or, in 
other words, how ^ the light of your cognition reaches 
in a certain direction, to wit, precisely in the direcnon 
of that in which you are objectively absorbed. And this, 
surely, is no transcendental realm for your cogninve fecultyj 
on the contrary, it is again a primary function of cognition 
to recognize its own lirmts. Why, then, do you oppose 
my proposal, first of all, to fix these limits of cogmaon> 
Did not your own Kant too undertake this task, to whom 
you could not dedare yourselves suffiaendy tiiankful for 
thereby freeing you from all false metaphysics? Certainly, 
I very weU know the reason why you are opposed » me 
and my doctrine. The wurryaifliw resulting from my fixing 
the lirnits of cognition, together with 
16 cognizable, are displeasing to your 
this ground, my doctrine is not 

is not such a standpoint the very opposite of all true saenc^ 
is n not, in feet, childish to want something not to be true. 
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with, do we come to have a sensation^* If I direct my eye 
towards a form, a sensation of sight flames upj if a sound 
reaches my ear, a sensation of hearing; if my nose is affected 
by an odour, a sensation of smell; ‘rf my tongue comes into 
contact with some kind of food, a sensation of taste; if my 
body touches a tan^ble object^ a sensation of contact; and 
when an object of thinking is presented to my organ of 
thought^ be it a concrete representation or an abstract idea, 
a sensation of thought is effected. With the arising of this 
sensation, I further and with the same corresponding 

oi^an of sense, the object sensed, and then, by means of the 
organ of thought, I be^n to thmk about it. If I have lost 
my eyes, tiien all sensations of seeing, as well as all sight- 
perceptions, are gone. If I become deaf, or lose the organ 
of smell, then for me all sensations and perceptions of hearing 
or smell have ceased. The same is the case with the other 
senses. In particular, if my organ of thought, that is, my 
brrin, is seriously damaged, I am no longer able vo thinfc 
From these observations of reality, in face of which all 
phantasies of any other kind have to keep silence, it results 
with infallible certainty, that every activity of the senses as 
well as of the mind is bound up with the corresponding 
organ, and conditioned by it. A function of cognition 
without an organ of cognition is all as impossible as digestion 
without a stomach. But of course it does not follow from 
these statements that I myself consist in these activities of 
sense and mind. To this theorem the dependence of the 
mental functions upon the organs of my organism stands 
in no relation whatever. Rather is this relationship only 
created by pur bringing the knowledge of the conditionedness 
of our mental functions by tiieir corresponding organs, into 
relation with die criterion we found for determining our 
real L When we do this, the following consequences 
ensue: — 
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identifying it as such, then at least one infallible chaiacteristic 
maic of it must be Imown. For otherwise, the possibihty is 
never excluded, that a wrong object may be taken as the one 
sought for. If I am looking for gold, I must know at least 
one specific characteiistic mark of gold, if 1 do not want to 
run the risk of taldng any copper or brass I may hit upon 
for the gold I am in search of. Thus also as regards my 
Ij as regards that in which, in the end, I am completely 
subsumed, at least one m&llible characteristic marc must be 
known, if I am to be able successfully w examine the objects of 
my cognition as to their identity with my /, if I do not want 
to run the risk of taking something for my 1 which in 
reality is mt my /, be it diat it has really nothing at all to 
do with my I, be it that it is only an inessential addition 


to my f. 

Fortunately, tlie relation between our I and our faculty 
of cognition is such, that in every case this indispensable 
criterion may be obtained. Indeed, this criterion, quite as 
much as the veahty of our 1, is again an immediate feet of 
consciousness, which, precisely as such, requires no 
nay, is not at all capable of such a thing j it can only be 
immediately expeiteaced. If I see a passing mm, I know 
that this train has certainly nothing to do wth my essence 
Why not? Because I was here before the tram ^e near 
me, and because I am still here after it has thundered past 
me What only reaches me after I have long been her^ 

SestTffbouV to keep my money m, is ^ 
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capacity also, therefore, is not esseadal to me, but is only 
an inessennal “appendix” to me. 

But if thus even the mere capacity to feel, perceive and 
think is inessential to me, then this of course is much more 
the case vnth every ohjea that I feel, perceive, and think 
by means of this capaaty. Not even my mU belongs 
essentially to me, that is, in such a manner, that 1 should 
be annihilated through its annihilation. . For it is only a will 
for ohjetts felt, perceived, and thought, in respect rf sudi 
objects ever and again sprin^g up anew in its manifold 
variations, as desire, repulaon, passion, hatred, and so on,— 
where nothing at all is felt and perceived, there nothing is 
wanted, — and dying out in the measure that I recognize 
an object I first longed for, as bringing me suffering, and 
therefore not worth longing for. Yea, by this d ying out 
of a certain definite willing, I am so little affected, that I 
may possibly feel rehef and even pleasure at its extinction. 
Hence, in willing also an arming and passing away is to be 
observed. 

With this, however, we have caused everything cognizable 
to pass before our cognizing power, without recogniang 
anything of it as our I, This true I is dierefore not to be 
discovered as an objea of cognition, it does not enter our 
consciousness m any way; it is transcendent. 

But how, then, can we know anything about it^ How 
are we possibly able — this being, after what we have just 
seen, an immediate ftict of consciousness— to ascertain the 
reality of our P And how, finther, can we establish the 
criterion ^e set up for the idenrification of our 1 by means of 
consciousness, if the /in no wse appears in this consciousness, 
presents itself in no wise to iP Is not this, in spite of, or 
mher because o^ the foregoing exposition, a contradiction 
m Itself whereby also our expoation itself must appear to 
be contradictory? It would be a contradiction, if what is 
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about tbe object which thus has entered the dniriain of 
cognmon, be^tis. Where nothing at alJ is sensed, there 
nothing is perceived; and where nothing is perceived, nothing 
is thought, for want of any object upon which thinking might 
act; “What one senses, that one perceives. What one 
perceives, that he thinks.” According to this, the process 
of cognizing dissolves upon still closer SQUtiny, into a 
countless number of sensations, peiceptions and thoughts, 
incessantly following one another. This very summary 
analysis of die process of cognizing"' shows, if we adhere 
to the criterion we found for the estabhsWg of our J, 
that at all events, the various sensations, perceptions, and 
acts of thinking are not essential to us. For I have had 
millions of such sensations, perceptions and thought-acts, 
and though they are all scattered and gone to nothing, I still 
exist. At this present moment^ I have new sensarions, new 
perceptions, new thoughts, and also in future I shall have 
new sensations, perceptions, and thoughts, and they also will 
pass away without taking we away with them. 

But now arises the principal questions I know not only 
diat I have sensations, perceptions and thoughts; I also know 
immediately that they are dependent on me, proceed from 
me, and are based upon me; in short, I know myself to 
possess the capaetty of producing sensations, perceptions 
and thoughts. And it is just this which at bottom we mean 
when we say that feeling, perceiving and thmkmg are essential 
to man. We wish to express thereby that ultimately w 
are not summed up in the various 
perceptions and thoughts, but in the capacity o[ Jawng su^ 
Lgs! so that in every case, i^th the annihilation of this 
capacity, we ourselves ought to be annihilate 

WUme clear about this, we must exa^ne tow 
capacity is realized in an individual case. Ho w^joJfg^ 

f See for this^ the chapter on peraonality' 
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Others who mistake something that really is not their I for 
their /, thereby reaching the empirical I- or self-conscionsness. 

Because all possible qualities and processes are thus only 
qualities and processes within the realm of mt-l, therefore 
of course all possible conceptions and words are only valid 
for this realm of mt-I, since they have only been devised for 
the designation of these quahdes and processes. 

Thus, in reality, to the cognizable stands opposed the 
incognizable, to the physical the metaphysidal, since “cognizable” 
and “phyacal” in Ae last analysis, are identical conceptions. 
The incognizable am /, the cognizable is the world, to which 
of course also belongs what is cognizable in mys^, that is, 
my feelmg, perceiving, and thinking. 

But thereby the realm of the incognizable, and thereby of 
the ffif/irphyacal, is not yet exhausted. If I am not summed 


up entirely' in the physical, thus, myself am no part of the 
world, then it must be possible for me to free myself from 
the whole world. But what, then, for me, will take the 
place of this world? Of course, mthmg. For if we could 
say, that smethmg would take the place of the world, then 
this something again would be bound to be something 
fogjjizflWc, and thereby something of the mrld itself, seeing 
that the notion “something” also is wholly and entirely 
abstracted from the realm of the world, of the cognizabl^ 
and therefore can only have reference to something within 
the world. But tiiis whole world of the cognizable is 
annihilated there “where there is nothing whatsoever.”^ 
But though foer^ there is no “anything,” nevertheless there, 
there is the reality, as certainly as that 1, after hatdng over- 
come the world, tvill be just as real as I really am now, and 
as that there, there can be no more arising and passing away, 
inasmuch as foese conceptions also are entirely and exclusively 
devised for the designation of processes within the world of 
the cognizable. That “nothing” with which I find myself 
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Every organ of sense, the organ of thought included, is 
material, be it of a coarse or of a refined material. Like die 
whole corporeal organism, it represents a h^h-potential 
chemical combination of the fisur chief elements.^ As soon 
as this organ, so composed, is stimulated by an external 
object corresponding to ii^ it begins to vibrate, thereby 
arousing sensation, and later, perception of the object sensed, 
just as, when a match is rubbed on any fhction-surface, heat 
is produced and light appears. Now I recognize without 
further ado, that the four chief elements, building up the 
whole apparatus of cognition as well a^ in particular, its 
several organs of cognition, can on no account have anything 
to do with my essence. For I sente them in the form of 
nounshment, hence, I must have existed bi^e. Further I 
myself, in my real essence take no part whatever in the 
incessant vitiations of these organs of cogmnon, producing 
the sensations and percepdons for me, rather do I behold 
also the incessant origination and annihilation of these vibrations. 
FmaUy, I myself, untouched by all this, perceive thepdual 
wearing out of these organs of cognition and their utamate 
decay, with the result ±at I experience sorrow, grief and 
suffering over it. Consequently, these organs of cogmnon also, 
and with them, also the entire apparatus of cogmnon, are 

entirely ahen to me, and have nothing w ^ 

Thereby it is estabhshed for cogmnon that is entirely 
objective, thoroughly unprejudiced, that also 

» See the cljepter on petsonelity' 
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“are submerged,”*'* for which reason nothing more can be 
said about them, ‘^ust as of the fire that flames up under 
the strokes of the smith’s hammer it cannot be said as to 
whither it has gone, after it is eictinguished, so just as htde 
can be discovered the abode of the truly delivered ones 
who have crossed over the stream of the bounds of the 
senses, have reached the unshakeable bliss.’”* 

Such are the metaphysics of the Buddha, such are the 
real metaphysics. This sctence of metaphysics is as exact, 
and therefore just as certain in its results, as the science olf 
physics,— taking this word in its most comprehensive mean- 
ing, as the science of everything natural. For these meta- 
phyacs have exactly the same things for the objects of their 
investigation, namely, the things of this cognizable world} 
and they contemplate these things after exactly the same 
method that phyacs does, that is, according to the methods 


* Cf above p 360* In «fai domain of Acmality, or in die '■n.niuafauSra 

uttaun Nirvana is the highest leahty”— there natnially also is no more mliiftiay, no 
mote of all the mdividiial Holy Ones who have returned to the highest Actnaliiy, 
Just as httle is *ere a Mot, there, sndi as is taught by Pantheism and absolnte Monism' 
These latter picture to themselves die absolnte actnahty as an ocean out of whidi the 
mdtvidoal beings eme^e, somewhat as steam rises out of die ocean, later these hemes 
return tn tins ocean hke drops of water, m which, like the Utter, thiy again dissolve 
The actual fact is rather somewhat as allows Those bemgs who as ravfiT«.d tfcia. 
Ones have nd themselves of aU "attnbntet" (Upadhi) through whith alone tbev « 
sundered &om the Absolute Actuahty, sink back agam into the Utter, not horcs- 
M a drop of ram, but as a nine sinks into the ocean. The stone thns diwjct ~ 
disappears in the ocean and precisely thereby withdraws itself ftom aD 
speenUnon as to us ainre fate whether it becomes one with the ocean erac=c- 

Its individuahty, or some other nnknown possibility comes into pUy. (Ynh,- ^ 

which IS sttsedy confined to ihr anndation remams wholly widun de — 
irmim This mtmnon accompanied by the highest thonghtfidness t£s .'T 
aer^ here aUo, m saying of die Dehvered One that he is 
Deathless (See above) Neither this Deadiless, Nirvana, is thus 
my tme m which 1 am submerged. Compare mth this, StsaZi'j 
M pmOtca mh" Those acijuainted with the older 
see at once that in die Pah word, "ar/SarfaM/M,* is hidden r.. — 

compound word, already fimnd in the Vedas •’Mmt.u." the 

IS “PM home" Verse 1076 thus means “For him who hat iar am' — ^ 

standard of measure {Cf ^igveda 10, 14, 8, and Ctendogv* ~ 
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here taught about our /, was taught on the basis of a 
pretended immediate perception of die 1. But this is not 
the case. What up till now we have heard about our /, 
has been exclusively gained from contemplation of tbe realm 
of mt-T, as we contemplated die objects oi this realm that 
alone are accessible to our cognition, m a certam dnectton, 
namely, in so as their relations to ourselves are concerned. 
It is the same as if an automobihst whose car is provided 
with an electric reflector drives at night along the highway. 
Everything entering the field of the streaming light of the 
reflector he beholds as clearly as in daylight^ and of course 
recognizes it also in its relations to himself', but he himself does 
not enter the light of the reflector since he sits behind it; 
hence, he cannot see himself In exacdy similar fashion we 
are only able to recognize the objects of die realm of 
not-I that enter the light of cognition, but not ourselves. 
For we are the subject of cognition, literally translated, lohat 
underlies all cognition, and for which alone the light of 
cognition shines. But on the other hand, we areofOTurse 
also able to recogruze every object of cognition m its relations 
to ourselves, since this also only represents a cognition ot 
the object in a certain direction. Reduced to a bnef formula, 
our exposition means “Things I know immediattly, but 
myself mediately.” To put it yet otfae^e: There is 
really no self-consciousness, but only a not-self-consaousnes^ 
only a consaousness of what is really wr our sd^ om 
h an i p q ghe also procltimed in the words of the Bhagav 
Bita (II, 'n)- “Whoso lets go aU enjoyments of the seiwe^ 
wanders on without desire, •wuhout self-consciousness, and 

X — .bout 

« think » ^ 

in oontnut «, tb. otdin»y thtnlung of .11 
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within us, is subject to incessant change and ultimately to 
complete dissolution. Assuredly our essence cannot die, 
since everything that is mortal in us is precisely not our 
essence. And so, sheltered by the wings of the doctrine 
of the Buddha, the contending asters shake hands. Reli^on 
becomes sdence, and science, without contradicting itself, 
again may lead on to religion and reli^ous feeling. What 
noble, what feeling man will not rejoice at the posability 
of such a prospect? But you who do not rejoice about 
this, you Katies of pseudo-metaphysics, to whom your 
creed, stands higher than rehpm itself, and you sworn enemies 
of every kind of metaphysics, m whom the consciousness 
of the supra-mundaneness of your essence has so utterly 
and completely disappeared, that every hint at this supra- 
mundaneness only arouses the blind .instinct to oppose it 
at all hazards, approach and ram your heads against the 
metaphysics of the Buddha. Even thus you will be serving 
them, f3r "every attack that fails to down its man, only 
makes him more strong.”"’ 


3. RIGHT COGNITION 

“la 10 fni only u there uiy pioces 
of verhd ei^nssion, in so fiur only u diere 
any process of eaqplanacian, m so fir only 
IS Uiere any process of manifestation, in 
so fir only is there any sphere of know- 
leSg^— >s nfm a ihu u, n vat, ih mpema 
» orgmtm ttgetber wt /6 ranjusanfr// " 44s 

L 

T^rue cograsing is cognising, consisting in the 

i perception of an object by means of our sense-organs. 
Tins direct cognising taken by itself, as yet knows nothing 
of concepts and woids, of consideration and reflection, of 
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confronted after ha^g overcome the ■w'orld, is therefore a 
nothing cognizable. And because there is notUng more there 
that can be cognized, therefore, at my iast death, upon 
my entry into this domsun of reality, I cast off for ever the 
whole apparatus of cognition. This reality is what the Buddha 
referred to in these solemn words: “There is a not-bom, a 
not-become, a not-created, a not-formed. If there were 
not this not-bom, this not-become, this not-created, this 
not-formed, then here an escape from the bom, the become, 
the created, the formed, could not be known.” “There 
is yonder realm where neither earth is nor water, neither 
fire nor air, neither the boundless realm of space nor the 
boundless realm of consciousness neither this worid nor 
another, ndther moon nor sun. This I call neither coming 
nor going nor standing, neither origination nor annihilation. 
Without support without beginmng, without foundation is 
this This same is the end of suffering.””' This realm of 
reality is also caUed our “home,” “the Void,” “the quiet 
place”; “that is not connected with becoming in the world 
of the senses, that does not change, that does not lead 
elsewhere.””* Further, it is characterized as “the unshakeable, 
the immovable,” “eternal stillness,” “the true”; “the other 
shore,” “the subtle,” “the invisible,” “the free from illness, 
“the eternal,” “the incognizable,” “the peaceful 
less,” “the sublime,” “the joyful,” “the wonderfol,^ 

‘‘thefreefromafniction,”‘h:eaIityrto;?2^freefrom 

«riie free from suffering,” “the free from 
pure,” “the free from wishes,” “the island, the ^efug » 
Lelter”«» This reality of Nnvana, wherein 
.ri..g„isk<d-te 

redm of the > account 

..eve^ng” dto vid-.s ^ “ fNirtna.-" 

S'* SrS“e X aa “io ■t' 
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any ^ven object; thus, for tbe completion of a dtfeatve 
apprehension. We try to fill up the gaps in our apprehension , 
■with rational conclusions. Furdier: the activity of reason 
becomes necessary when I am no longer a mere spectator 
of the world-drama, but become a player along ■with others. 
Then mere perception is no longer enough. Then I must 
come to an understanding vtith my fellow-actors, must look 
out for my living, must think of my security in the future, 
were it only the future of the following minute. But in 
order to determine the nature of this future and then to 


be able to realise it, I must from perceived reality, draw 
amdiuions with regard to that which is not directly to be 
cognised, and is as yet unreal, but is becoming real, — such 
a conclusion as this, for instance; “If diis exists, then that 
will come into existence. If this does not eidst, then that 
will not come into existence.” But in order to be able to 


draw conclusions, we have to translate our perceptions into 
concepts and words. For it s only by means of concepts 
as w^ as of memory (wMch now also comes into play) 
and of imagination, that a comparison of the innumerable 
separate phenomena as they present themselves to perception, 
becomes possible. But the forming of concepts in itself 
presupposes a sorting out of the innumerable perceived 
objects into classes, since every concept represents the 
subsumption of a pamcular class of single perceptions firom 
a c«tain definite point of view.* In consequence of this 
sorting out or dassificaaon, the Eternal Now which alone 
IS known to the primary variety of cognition, that is to 
perception, is differentiated mto past^ present and future. 
At the same time, in the same way that the individual 
phenomena are subsumed under concepts, the mutual rel/itiotis 
™as individual phenomena are subsumed under 
forms of thought for the linldng up of the concepts. These 

^ Compare above p 140 — — — -- - ^ — 
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of logic and diiect experience. Their only difference is the 
same as that which exists between the several special branches 
of physical science; that is, the pomt of v/erv, from which 
they look at things. Physical science regards things in their 
relations ro me aiiothei ; true methapbysics regards the cogniz- 
able in its relation to my owt self. 

Accordingly, the metaphysical is just as certain as the 
physical that lies stretched out before my eyes; nay, it is 
even much more certain than this; for it is just as certain, 
just as indubitable, just as impossible of being argued away, 
as my own essence is certain, indubitable, and impossible of 
being argued away For this same metaphysical I myself 
am, and it is the highest situation possible to me. 

Because tins kind of metaphysics is only reached by means 
of a certain scientific contemplation of tbmgs copttzahle, 
therefore r/jMC metaphysics also do not transgress the boundaries 
set up to cognition, do not dabble with imaginary worlds 
and their just as imaginary inhabitants, as pseudo-metaphysics 


are wont to do. 

Because the metaphysics of the Buddha discover the 
completing portion of that pait of reality that alone is known 
to us, therefore in the Buddha’s doctrine of reality as in the 
highest Unity, the great contradictions also between religion 
and science are dissolved without further ado. To renounce 
the world becomes just as intelligible as to enjoy it; nay» 
to renounce it is recognized as wholesome and sublime. 
Alongside of the physical order of the world, 
appeals, which stands as high above the physical ot^er, 

the metaphysical goal it aims at, stands 

Rmof all the gulf closes, that exists between thefiindamentri 

of oar W so 
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truly and profoundly die artist saw the thing in quesdon, 
and the greater his mastery of the technique of his arc. 

IL 

Our own essence, that which at bottom we always mean 
when we speak of our /, never under any circumstances 
can become an object of perception, for the simple reason 
that it is the subject of cognition, that which lies at the basis 
of the process of cogiuzing; these last words constituting an 
entirely adequate translation of the word “subject,” for wluch 
alone this process takes place. That is to say; It can never 
present itself to any of our senses which are always dnrected 
wholly outwards. On the contrary, we can only perceive 
those objects which we see opposite us, the totality of which 
we call “the world,” to which world, of course, belongs also 
our cognizing appmattu and the element of consciousness 
.itself which this yields. This is expressed by the very word 
“object,” which is derived from the Latin objicere, meaning, 
to throv) agaaist. The concept, object is thus a relative 
concept which essentidly presupposes at least two factors, 
one which throivs itself against, and another agtinst which 
it is thrown, the latter being called the subject. It is here 
the same as, fiar instance, with the word “poison," where a 
thing thus defined is so defined with reference to some living 
crmure for whi^ it is poison. Just as there is no sud 
thing as poison in itself apart from a creature fit' which it 
acK as poison, so there can be no object if there is no 
subject independent of it, standing over against it^ /ar which 
It IS an bbjcct, and which, precisely on this account can 
never itself become an object Accordingly, the subject of 
cognition, or the I m itself must be unperctivable by the 
vep' nature of the whole process of cognition. 

Let us ima^ne a being the antecedent conditions of whose 
feasovmg activity have ceased, a being therefore which S 
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pioofe and conclusions. Rather do these things represent 
expressions of another independent faculty cSe^C" 

associated with direct cognition, but is not 
bound to be so associated. 

Direct cognition by itself, unaccompanjied by any activitir 
of reason, provided that it is perfect, is called by Schopenhauer 
mnmphtm. Suppose, for instance, that I attempt 
to lose myself in aesthetic contemplation of the starry sky 
at night I am alone on a wide plam. Solemn stillness 
reigns all around. Above is spread out the mighty dome 
of heaven. Innumerable stars sparkle and glittei in the depths 
of the celestial vault. Now and then a meteor majestically 
and tranquilly desciibes a flaming bow through the dark void. 
Slowly, with equal pace, travels along the whole carpet of 
the stars. One star after anothei sinks below the western 
hoiizon. New scars lise in the eastern sky, to complete 
their path in the same lofty and sileilt manner. That I 
behold all this, that I am the see-er, — this thought does not 
arisej no thoughts, no reflections at all, arise. In this direction 
my cognitive feculty remains inactive} for such an activity 
of reaton there is no room, since everything is perceived so 
overwhelmingly, so dearly, that all reflectmg activity may 
remain quiescent. Only when, from this immeraon in esthetic 
contemplauon, I return to the unestheac and unconteroplative 
activity of reason, — only then does thinking again begm} and 
I perhaps say to myself- “/ have had a wonderful expenence. 

I temporarily rose to the heights of pure ssthetic contemplation 


free from any admixture of reasoning activity.” 

As we see from this example, the pure} direct 'action of 
cognition is at the same time the highest kind of cognition. 
Why, then, do we not coniine ourselves to this form of 
cognition!* Why do we bring into play the activity of 
reason at all> The answer is: This activity of reason is 
necessary, first of all, if we are unable fully to apprehend 
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of the M moon shining in the sky at night. Just because 
it apprehends everything perfectly, without more ado it v.'ould 
ferceive this light as mere reflected ligh^ and would therefore, 
in tins Kght also perceive the reality of the source of the 
light, that is, "indirectly, the reality of the sun, though it 
would be quite unable to discover the sun itself in the night 
sky no matter in what direcdon it might turn its gaze. In 
exactly the same way, in the perception of a thing as an 
object the reality of the subject is also tndtrealy perceived, 
if the object is really seen as an object. For which reason 
precisely, Schopenhauer has said: “Of things we have direct 
knowledge, of ourselves only indirect knowledge.” 

If our imagine d being should now pass from mere perceptive 
activity to reasoning activity, thereby translating his perception 
into the abstract form of cognition, then the beholding of 
the radiant full moon would unfiuhi^ly also give rise to the 
thought of the sun as being the source of the lighq thou^ 
the being, in reflecting, would have to say to himself; “I 
am nowhere able to find the source of the hght,” And in 
the same manner, the perception of every object inevitably 
is bound to give rise also to the thought of the subject, 
imperceivable in itself* on account of which alone perception 
precisely takes place, since othenvise the quality of being 
an object, apprehended also in the perception of a thing, 
would never get itself translated into the abstract form of 
cogmdon. 

But not only this. If the translation of what is perceived 
into the higher form of cogmdon of reason is perfect^ then 
in this higher form of cognition tins also must become 
evident, namely, that the subject presents itself only mdirectly 
to perception. This indtrett perceptive apprehending can be 


50 the passage quoted above on p 186*' without fotrfier wordi 
dear, nay, self-evident* ‘*Bac nnce, ye monks, the /, and anything 
4 IS not to be fnri really and truly . 


to the 
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From these considerations it also dearly follows that the 
exercise of reason, as such, yields nothing new, but only 
by means of reflection, analyses what is perceived, and 
registers it in concepts and words, and later, using logical 
condusions, under general rules. Even the most self-evident 
judgments arc based upon some logical condusion, albeit we 
are not always conscious of this. Thus the statement. “The 
earth e^ts,” is arrived at by the following syllogism- “What 
I perceive exists, I perceive the earth* therefore the earth 
exists.” Accordingly a statement only needs to be put into 
the form of a syllogism if we wish to ascertdn whether it 


is tiue or not. Everything arrived at by reason, in some, 
form or other must beforehand be perceived. In any other 
case, the activity of the reasoning Acuity can only be 
compared to a mill running empty, and therefore, notwith- 
stan^ng all its clatter, producing nothing. 

Hence a fiilse cognition may be caused, dither by there 
being no perception at all at the base of the reason’s acdvity, 
or else by the percepaon of the object to be cognised being 
an incorrect one, or, at least, not penetrating it suflSdently, 
in which latter case, of course, the abstract reproduction by 
the reason of the phenomena perceived will be bound to be 
wrong; or, lastly, by the laws of reason being violated dunng 
the process of translating the, in themselves^ correctly jperceived 
phenomena into abstract form. 

To this translation of what is perceived into the higher 
concepnonal form of cognioon, corresponds the plastic re- 
production fay an artist of something he has seen. This 
latter reproduction, also, will be the more perfect, the more 
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As the Anatt^-idea is true of every being, it has for 
outcome the following general view of the course of the 
world and the real ta^ of our life. 

Whatever we may look at in die world, whether ourselves 
or anything else, whether great or small, complex or simple, 
as soon as we make the attempt to lay hold of the essential 
in it, its kernel, its innermost substrate, which once laid hold 
of, all its other qualities without further ado, would become 
clear, we find to our astonishment that it cannot be laid 
hold of, nor even found: the realm of essences is hidden 
from us by an impenetrable veil. This discovery leads to 
the establishment of the first fundamental truth,— this, namely, 
that our faculty of cogtution is not adapted to cognise 
lealities tn themselves, that is, the essential that lies at the 
foundation of every single thing? and above all else, our 
own essence. 


The reason of this is that w'hat is innermost and primary 
in every reality is not cogtution, but that this cognition 
comes forth from it as something secondary, accidental, and 
external, after it has provided itself with “attribute^” (upodhi), 
t. e., a corporeal organism, and thereby has come into 
contact widi the attributes of odier realities. The feculty 
of cognition is designed purely for the cogmting of the 
mutual relations of these attributes. Thus cognition is, as 
It were, a hght which only illumines a qmte definite region 
amidst the boundless unlighted realm of ori^ns within which 
tt is lost. Tlus obscurity which reigns throughout the entire 
domain of origins, becomes the more noticeable the stronger 
the light of cognition shines, since at all the more -points 
It touches borders of the umlluminated realm of origins. 

AVichm the domain of the cognisable, again, there is one 
fundamental axiom which is absolutely irrefutable, to which 
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in the profoundest bodily and mental mkuon, but b able 

o appr^end m the most perfect manner evetythmg that is 
presented to ns senses. Such a supposed bei^uM never 
arrive at the reflective action of reason, and so^ never arrive 

“y ktle at words, 
which always presuppose concepts. Rather would it remain 
confined entirely to immediate perception, and widi this 
find Itself completely satisfied, since for it such percepaon 
would constitute perfect apprehension, and it would therefore 
stand in no need whatever of the added activity of mind 
as made possible by reason. From this it is certain that withm 
the consciousness of such a being its own essential feature 
that IS, its /, could not present itself as such, neither m 
consequence of immediate perception— for, as we have already 
seen, our / cannot in any wise become perceptible to our 
sense-organs— nor as a mere abstract thought or conc^ as 
an /-thought or /-concept. For the thought or concept of 
/ can only appear m our consciousness, purely as the result 
of the activity of reason-, but the being we have imagmed 
exercises no sudi activity in any shape or form. First of 
all, such a being would not dunk. “/ perceive;” that is, it 
would not possess the idea of I even in the form of die 
logical subject. Because it does not thtnk at aU — tafang 
thinking in its general sense as the reflecting and abstracting 
activity of reason— therefore, of course neifoer does it think 
in the form of “I perceive all this.” 

None the less, ^s being also becomes conscious of its I 
after a certain fishion, namely, in so 6r as ereiything it 
perceives is perceived precisely as object, as something opposed 
to it^ that “throws itself against i%” that passes before it 
Therewith, m the thing perceived it also lays hold of its 
own actuary which, so to put it, is reflected by this dung 
which precisely thereby becomes an object. It is much the 
same as if our supposed being should gaze upon the light 
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“eardi}” I must not only lUsmiss the thought of boundless 
space and that of my own boundless consdousness,’*' but 
also and above all else, the thou^t of myself, and the 
thought that there can exist anything belonging to me. 
This one thotght only may I think: “Empty is this 
[whatever I may be able to cognize] of myself and of 
everything belon^g to me”*“ — “This does mt belong to 
me; this am I not-, this is mt my Self.” And this kind 
of thinking 1 must practise for the purpose of realidng also 
that other saying: “What exists, what has become, shdl not 
be, shall not be there present for me; shall not become, 
shall not become /or me; I let it go.” '« For just because lam" 
thus able, as the culminating point of selflessness in thidking, 
to think everything stripped of any positive relation to 
myself, I become folly and entirely clear that at bottom I 
have absolutely nothing to do with it. 

How could this ever be misunderstood? How could men 
ever be so mad as to assert that the Buddha taught that 
when I think, then, not I am thinking, but—?! 

When I have understood this also, thea the whole Ginon, 
if only I take its words as they are given, will become an 
ocean of light for me. Then deliverance also will become 
easy for me. For then I know that for the Buddha also 
remains true what has always been true, what I even cannot 
seriously represent to myself in any other way, namely, 
that I am he who acts and works, that I am he who sins 
and struggles, that / am he who suffers and delivers lumself, 
that / am he who may win timeless, eternal bliss, that, 
espedally,* I am he who thinks the non-ego thought, the 
Anatta-thought, and who thinks it predsely m following the 
injunction of the Buddha. “Bbukkhus, •when you think thus 
shall you think: ‘This is suffering;’ thus think: ‘This is the 
arisi ng of sufferin g;’ thus think: ‘TWs is the annihilation of 

* Qf the I2ISC DBcamse of the Ma)|hima-:^ikS\a. ~ 
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^pressed in entirely adequate rational form o»/y by foe 
thought: “This is ficf ay /» For by the word ‘T> one 
designates just oneself as foe subject corresponding to foe 
object, only then giving to the latter foe character of object. 
And by qualifying the thing perceived as not one’s J, we 
show that the I does not immediately present itself to our 
perception j but that it is only the thing perceived, which 
in its quality as object, reminds us of foe subject opposed 
to this. 

Accordingly, since a being endowed with perfect perception 
apprehends everything foat can be perceived, and before all 
else, its own entire personality, as mere object, in passing 
firom the perceptive to foe reflecuve activity of reason, our 
imagined bdng can first arrive at foe ego-idea only in its 
negative form: it can only grasp the idea of not-1, thus’ 
“Everything is not my I, not my true essence, is .Amatta.” 

Tins perfect method of cognition (najia, also called 
mnadassanam), foat is, cognition perfectly accordant with 
“reality as it is,” is what the Buddha teaches, here again 
proving h im self foe greatest of gods and men. Because 
our / is not percdvable, and foerrfore is “not to be found” 
in any way, foerefore has foe Buddha never occupied him- 
self with it} foerefore does he even qualify all statements 
relating to this I as empty fancies. He concerns himself 
solely with foat which alone is ct^nisable, namely, with foe 
fomgs of foe world which he summarises in foe elements 
of our personahty (sakkaya). But those things which alone 
are cognisable he has seen correctly, perfectly ap^rehenfong 
them as being mere objects for us, and precisely therefore, 
not our true I (anatta).* 


* To the /^dai uj JtJ posiove form “Th» im t thir is mn,” one coma whm, 
commiy ftet^ one "confcond.” onaelf with the knomble, diet », wiih onc-» 

peisnmtliiy {<y P *®S " . 
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5io 

pertains unshakcable certitude. Though everything m the 
world should totter, though all cognition should prove rotten, 
though heaven and earth, should crash together, this axiom 
does not shake, and never can be shaken. On it, as upon 
a gianite rock, rests the entire edifice of the Buddha’s doctrine. 
Tt is the Anatta-tdea which fixes, determines the fundamental 
relations between ourselves and everything cognisable. This 
fundamental idea the Buddha has also been able to set forth 
so clearly in the form of a syllogism that it is impossible 
in any tvay to put it more clearly. This Great Syllogism 
runs like this; “What I perceive to pass away within me, 
and in consequence of this passing away, cause suffering to 
tne cannot be my real essence. Now 1 perceive everything 
that is cognisable within me to pass away, and with the 
advent of this transiency, bring me suffering; therefore nothing 
cognisable is my real essence.” 

The Anatta-idea creates the possibility of dehverance. 
Everything cognisable is mt my /, therefore I can free m^elf 

from everything cognisable. Toliberatemyselffromeverything 

not my I, I must become selfless; I must seek nothing cognis- 
able, that is, nothing at all for myself. I may not lelare anting 
at all to myself. But this I am able to do only first 
of all, I learn how to thmk in accordance with bighet 
reality. With a gaze thus alienated I must learn so to 
upon the mechanism of my personality that in t ® “ 
of this my activity of thought, “the inchnaiions o P” , 
diinto the thoaghH, T .nd 

maiaiM/O'd;— may ante witim me no ^ if Sitog 

meet me simply and solely as an object: a method of 

which finds its classical expression 
Thha, K > of ,coom,_ ( 
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suffering}’ thus think; ‘This is the Way that leads to the 
Annihilation of Suffering.’” 

To be sure, also afisr this exposition thereof, the doctnne 
of the Buddha will remain for the majority of men an 
entirely inaccesrible realm; and even for those who may 
divine its immense depth, this depth will remain only “a 
comfortless, j&thomless depth” compaiable to that melancholy 
lake in Norway in whose surface, encircled by its dark wall 
of steep rocks, never the sun, but only the statry sky of 
mid-day is reflected, and over which no bird, no wave ever 
passes, so that they also make their own those other words* 
“Happily, I can only praise this doctrine, not subscribe to 
it,” and so -vrithdraw to other systems more within their 


scope. 

But on the other hand. Acre are also minds which only 
need instruction in order to recognise Ae doctnne of Ae 
Buddha as “a lotus pond, wiA a dear, mild, cool, gh^ring 
surface, easily accessible, refreshing; and with deep fbrMt- 
groves near Ae watei,” and who thereupon, “scorched by 
Ae fiery summer sun, devoured by the fiwy summer sun, 
exhausted, trembling, aAirst,” bathe and dnnk in Ais lotus 
pond, “and after having assuaged aU Ae pains and tormenK 
of exhaustion, sit or lie down in Ae forest g^ve, fiUed 
only with delight.” These too, atone time may have tAen 
their refuge in other systems. None the less, now' Aey 
say “Cei^inly there were many columns standing Aerj 
and the sdftame sun shone upon them all, but it vias mly 

Metvnott's column that sang’” . 

For such as these, the foregoing expositions have been 


written. 
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